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THE KAHN FOUNDATION FOR THE FOREIGN 
TRAVEL OF AMERICAN TEACHERS. 

Deed of Gift and Trust, 

Deed of Gift and Trust, entered into at the City of New 
York the sixth day of January, One thousand nine hundred and 
eleven, by and between Albert Kahn, of Paris, France, herein- 
after called the Founder, as party of the first part; and Edward 
D. Adams, Nicholas Murray Butler, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, all of the City of New York, Charles W. Eliot, 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Charles D. Walcott, of Washington, 
D. C, hereinafter called the Trustees, as parties of the second 
part: 

Whereas the Founder is impressed with the conviction that 
the cause of civilization may be greatly encouraged and pro- 
moted by travel on the part of teachers, scholars and investi- 
gators, and that, by the study and comparison of national 
manners and customs, and of the political, social, religious 
and economic institutions of foreign countries, they will become 
better qualified to teach and to take part in the instruction 
and education of the people of their own nation ; 

And whereas the Founder has heretofore established certain 
trust funds in France, Germany, Japan, England and other 
countries for the purpose of defraying the traveling expenses 
of teachers and supplying them with what he has termed " bourse 
de voyage," so as to enable them to travel, observe and study 
in foreign countries, and is about to establish similar trust 
funds in Russia, China and elsewhere; 

And whereas the Founder conceives that the objects which 
he has in view would likewise be encouraged and promoted 
by the founding of a similar trust fund in America so as to aid 
American teachers, scholars or investigators who may desire 
to travel for the purpose of studying as aforesaid, and to that 
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.end has requested the parties of the second part hereto to act 
' as Trustees of a trust fund, which he proposes to establish as 
herein set forth, to be known as and called "The Kahn Foun- 
dation for the Foreign Travel of American Teachers": 

Now this Indenture Witnesseth that the parties of the 
first and second parts hereto have undertaken and agreed and 
hereby do undertake and agree as follows: 

First. The Founder undertakes and agrees forthwith to 
give and pay over to the Trustees or to deposit or cause to be 
deposited to their credit with the National City Bank of the 
City of New York the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
($25,000), and to give and pay over to the Trustees or to de- 
posit or cause to be deposited to their credit the additional sum 
of six thousand dollars ($6,000) on or prior to the 1st day of 
July, 191 1, and a like additional sum of six thousand dollars 
($6,000) on or prior to the 1st day of April, 1912, and a like 
additional sum on or prior to the 1st day of April, 1913, which 
said several sums shall be held, used and disposed of by the 
Trustees in their discretion as in this indenture set forth. The 
Founder contemplates that if the results of the use of the trust 
fund hereby established shall be satisfactory to him after the 
expiration of three years, he may, in his discretion, make further 
gifts and payments to said Trustees to be similarly used and 
applied. 

Second. The principal of said funds, or any funds hereafter 
given or deposited by the Founder, or by other persons, and 
any income therefrom, may be used and applied by the Trustees, 
after providing for and deducting their expenses and obliga- 
tions incurred in the execution of the trust, in advancing and 
giving to American teachers, scholars or investigators selected 
as hereinafter provided, such sum or sums as the Trustees 
may in their discretion deem expedient or advisable, toward 
defraying the traveling expenses of such teachers, scholars 
or investigators. The Trustees may permit part of any fund 
alloted by them, but not exceeding in any one case the sum of 
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three hundred dollars ($300), to be used by any such traveler 
for the purchase of books or souvenirs. 

Third. For each year beginning with July 1, 191 1, the 
Trustees shall in their discretion select two or more American 
teachers, scholars or investigators as the beneficiaries of the 
trust hereby founded, and shall thereupon advance and pay 
over to each of them out of the principal or income of the trust 
funds such sum or sums of money in installments or otherwise 
as the Trustees may in their discretion determine. 

The selection of the beneficiaries shall be made preferably 
from the professors of such American colleges or universities 
as the Trustees may from time to time designate, but the Trus- 
tees may at any time, or from time to time, select a beneficiary 
who shall not be a professor in an American college or univer- 
sity, but whose attainments, natural qualifications or recom- 
mendations as scholar or investigator shall commend him to the 
Trustees. 

Although the Trustees in the selection of such beneficiaries 
are to exercise their own judgment and discretion, the Founder 
hopes that teachers or scholars will be chosen who have shown 
marked ability and promise as educators, and who will enter 
into and appreciate the spirit of the foundation and look upon 
their travels as preparation for the performance of high duties 
in the instruction and education of the youth of their country, 
and not as affording a mere vacation or pleasure trip. 

The Founder suggests that the itinerary of any such travelers 
shall be regulated by the Trustees in their discretion and shall, 
if deemed practicable, involve an absence from America of 
at least one year and include the various countries of Europe 
and Egypt, India, China, Japan, Ceylon and Java. 

The Founder further suggests that each recipient of a "bourse 
de voyage" hereunder shall agree to furnish to the Trustees 
a report containing the impressions and results of his travels, 
which report shall not exceed fifty printed pages. The reports 
of these travelers may be published by the Trustees in their 
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discretion and the expense paid out of the trust fund, or by 
the Founder, in Paris, at his own expense. 

Fourth. The Trustees shall act and be known as the Board 
of Trustees of "The Kahn Foundation for the Foreign 
Travel of American Teachers." They shall always act 
as a Board, and if not unanimous on any question whatever, 
the vote of a majority shall govern and control. They shall 
have and maintain an office, preferably at Columbia University 
in the City of New York, in which office their records shall be 
kept. They shall elect one of their number as Chairman, and 
appoint a Treasurer, a Secretary, and such other assistants 
as they may deem necessary. The Secretary shall preferably 
be the Secretary of Columbia University if able and willing 
to serve. The Trustees shall not incur directly or indirectly 
any expense or obligation whatever beyond the fund which 
may at the time be deposited as aforesaid or held by them as 
Trustees, and shall in no event be personally responsible for 
any expense or obligation whatsoever arising out of the execu- 
tion of the trust. The Trustees, Chairman and Treasurer 
shall serve without compensation. 

The Trustees shall have full power to do all things and per- 
form all acts necessary or proper in their discretion to promote 
the objects of the Founder, and from time to time to modify 
the conditions and regulations under which the funds shall 
be used, administered and disbursed. They shall be entitled 
to take, hold and administer the securities, funds and property 
of the trust fund as hereby created, or as it may be hereafter 
added to by the Founder, or as may at any time be given, 
bequeathed by other persons for the purposes of the 
to further and promote the objects of the Founder 
idicated. The Trustees shall have power to invest 
me to time reinvest the trust fund or any part thereof 
:urities and in such form or manner as they may 
er, whether or not of the class to which executors 
ntary trustees are limited by law, and to sell and 
such securities or other evidences of investment. 
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They shall also have power to appoint or reappoint a deposi- 
tary, preferably the said City Bank, and at any time to with- 
draw any funds, securities or other evidences of investment 
from any depositary, and to use and dispose of the same in their 
discretion. 

Although the Trustees, parties of the second part, are so 
far as practicable to act as a Board, the investment and man- 
agement of the trust funds and other administrative detail 
may be delegated to the Chairman, Treasurer and Secretary, 
or any of them, but any action taken in pursuance of such 
delegation shall be reported to the Board at its next meeting. 

Fifth. If any Trustee shall fail to attend three consecutive 
duly called meetings of the Board, it shall be the duty of the 
Trustees at some subsequent meeting to enter a minute, either 
excusing such non-attendance for any cause satisfactory to 
them or declaring a vacancy, and, if the latter, that the Trustee 
so failing to attend shall be deemed to have resigned, and a 
successor shall thereupon be selected as provided below. 

In case of any vacancy created by the failure to attend three 
consecutive meetings as aforesaid, or by death, resignation 
or inability to act, the successors of each of the above named 
Trustees shall respectively be selected as follows, provided the 
persons designated are able and willing so to serve, viz. : 

1. Any successor to said Edward D. Adams shall be selected 
and nominated by the Founder or his nominee or personal 
representatives. 

2. Any successor to said Nicholas Murray Butler may be 
whoever is then President of Columbia University in the City 
of New York. 

3. Any successor to said Henry Fairfield Osborn may be 
whoever is then President of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

4. Any successor to said Charles W. Eliot may be whoever 
is then President of Harvard University, of Cambridge, Mass. 

5. Any successor to said Charles D. Walcott may be whoever 
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is then Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

If for any reason the persons occupying the foregoing posi- 
tions are unable or unwilling to serve, then the Trustees may 
appoint any other person or persons as they may in their dis- 
cretion select, but the Founder hopes that persons holding 
equally representative positions in the community will be pre- 
ferred and selected. 

Sixth. In the event that the said Trustees, in their discre- 
tion, shall determine for any reason, legal or otherwise, that 
the use of the said fund, or the income thereof, as provided by 
the terms of this instrument, shall be no longer practicable 
or desirable, they shall return the unexpended balance of said 
fund and any unexpended income to the Founder, if then living, 
or otherwise use the same as he shall, in writing, lawfully direct; 
or, if he be not then living, the Trustees shall assign, pay over 
and deliver the same to the Trustees of Columbia University 
in the City of New York, to constitute a fund, which shall be 
known as the Kahn Foundation or Fellowship Fund, and the 
income of which shall be expended from time to time as the 
Trustees of the said University may direct, for the encourage- 
ment of travel and study in foreign countries by teachers and 
scholars, or for the support of fellowships or scholarships, or 
in other ways to promote advanced study and research in lan- 
guage and literature, in art, in architecture, or in scientific 
or archaeological exploration and investigation. 

At any time after the death of the Founder, or with his con- 
sent during his lifetime, the Trustees, in their discretion, may 
cause to be organized a corporation with power, among other 
things, to receive and to hold the funds then held by the Trus- 
tees hereunder, and to use the same for the purposes for which 
they were received by them; and upon the organization of such 
corporation, the Trustees may pay over and transfer to it all 
such funds subject to any conditions or regulations which the 
Trustees may deem reasonable as to the use or application of 
such funds. The name of such corporation shall be The Kahn 
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Foundation for the Foreign Travel of American Teachers, 
or some similar name selected by the Trustees, and such cor- 
poration shall be organized in such manner and with such powers 
as the Trustees in their discretion may determine. 

Seventh. The Trustees, parties of the second part, accept 
the trusts herein and hereby created, and agree to exercise the 
powers and perform the duties outlined according to their best 
judgment, but subject in all respects to absolute discretion 
vested in them. They shall not be personally responsible or 
liable for the custody, use or disposition of the trust fund or 
any part thereof or any income therefrom, except only in case 
of gross individual negligence or willful and deliberate default 
or neglect. No Trustee shall be responsible or liable for the 
neglect, default, negligence or misconduct of any other Trustee. 
Nor shall the Trustees, or any of them, be responsible or liable 
for the neglect, default, negligence or misconduct of any as- 
sistant, employee, custodian or depositary selected by them 
or any of them, or be bound to see to the proper use or applica- 
tion of advances made or " bourse de voyage" given to any 
traveling teacher, scholar or investigator. 

This Deed of Gift and Trust may be altered, amended or 
rescinded at any time by the Founder and a majority of the 
Trustees, and the trust fund and accumulated income then in 
their hands disposed of as the Founder may then in his dis- 
cretion determine. No third party shall have any right or 
interest in the trust hereby created, or in the funds and income 
held thereunder, or in the performance of any of the covenants 
and obligations hereof; but the instrument shall be construed 
inter partes to all intents and purposes. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties above named have hereunto 
set their hands and seals as of the day and year first above written. 

Albert Kahn [seal] 

Edward D. Adams. [seal] 

Nicholas Murray Butler, [seal] 

Henry Fairfield Osborn. [seal] 

Charles W. Eliot. [seal] 

January 6, igu. Charles D. Walcott. [seal] 
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1911-12 Francis Daniels, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

John Hanson Thomas McPherson, Ph.D., Professor 
of History and Political Science, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

1912-18 William Erskine Kellicott, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biology, Gaucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Ivan Mortimer Linforth, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Greek, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 
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I 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

My travels were to have begun the first day of July, 1911, 
but, since prior to my appointment I had engaged to serve for 
the summer as Assistant Curator of the United States National 
Herbarium in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, I 
received permission to defer my departure till September. Ac- 
cordingly it was not till the evening of September 24 that, 
accompanied by my wife, I set sail from New York for Glasgow, 
Scotland. I shall not linger to describe the magnificent 
splendor of the passage out of New York Harbor as we swept 
outward beyond the towering buildings swathed in a blaze of 
glory into the stars' own darkness of the multitudinous seas. On 
the morning of October 2, we hove in sight of Moville, Ireland, 
where the ship stopped briefly to let off passengers. The lands 
stretching along these shores are very picturesque, consisting of 
high cliffs of basalt. After passing the North Channel we en- 
tered the Firth of Clyde, and the highlands of Kintyre came 
into view on the left, and on the right the haystack-shaped 
islet of Ailsa Craig. The weather-beaten Scotch hills, clad with 
whin and heather, with shrubby glens here and there or with 
the lower valleys laid out in lots and sheltering occasional 
hamlets, had on this autumn day a bleak yet homely beauty, 
the scattered sheep appearing whitely amid the lichened rocks 
or half-hidden in thin dun fleeces of mist, lazily creeping down 
the slopes from the higher cloud-capped crags. Soon the firth 
narrows into a river, its banks covered with cities, all alike 
drowned in smoke, and one begins to realize that one of the 
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greatest manufacturing centers of the globe is here along the 
Clyde, itself a vast waterway with miles on miles of quays and 
docks. Since the tide was out we disembarked at Greenock and 
took the train for Glasgow. 

At Glasgow we visited the Art Galleries, the University, the 
Cathedral, the Botanic Gardens, the Scottish Exhibition, and 
last of all we took a ride of many miles along the Clyde to view 
the dockyards and shipping. We made our visit soon after the 
great strike, and not yet had all traces of the trouble passed 
away, for many faces bore the impress of starvation and hope- 
less struggle. Many of the laborers are dwarfed or under-sized, 
a fact seemingly due in part to child-labor and in part to un- 
derfeeding. 

We proceeded to Edinburgh, October 7, where we remained 
until October 20, visiting meanwhile Edinburgh Castle, Saint 
Giles* Cathedral, Holyrood Palace, the Exhibition of Scottish 
Artists, the Historical Cemetery, Calton Hill, and the Botani- 
cal Garden. We found Edinburgh intensely interesting be- 
cause of its rich historical associations, Edinburgh Castle and 
Holyrood Palace especially evoking vivid memories of the past. 
Here also we saw the Highland soldiers drilling and the sentries, 
perhaps no others so picturesque, pacing to and fro. Perhaps 
few streets in the world have so striking a situation as Princess 
Street with its beautiful sweep of gardens, beyond which rises 
the Castle sternly and precipitously. But over against these 
splendid things must be set the squalor of the slums, occupying 
what once was the aristocratic portion of the city, the portion 
between the Cathedral and Holyrood Palace. Here in torn and 
filthy garments were women with pinched, starving faces, ex- 
— ssionless, vacant, half-idiotic, absolutely without courage or 
>e, and children, unkempt, sore-eyed and scurvy-faced, whim- 
ing sadly, or standing about silently, devoid of curiosity or 
erest — the whole picture squalid, nasty, piteous, heart-break- 
. The slums here, unlike those in America or Italy or Egypt,, 
not seem to develop in the children any spirit of sly cunning, 
ak- thievery, or precocious resourcefulness; they seem utterly 
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devoid of childish mirth; they are silently sullen or snarl and 
strike at the least provocation. Most of the women were sodden 
with grog and many had faces black and blue from beatings, 
showing that the conditions at home are not only filthy but 
brutal. I shall not discuss at this point the causes of these ag- 
gregations of witless despair, but I heard of certain specific cases 
of injustice to those who labor. I was told that one of the lead- 
ing shopkeepers of Edinburgh makes a practice of taking girls 
for a term of years as apprentices and of discharging them after 
a long period of service for nothing just as they are ready to earn 
wages; their places are then given to new apprentices. I heard 
of other shopkeepers who pay the women that they employ so 
little that these cannot possibly subsist on what they earn and 
are thus forced, even as they are expected, to take a male friend. 

From Edinburgh we made two side-trips, one to Saint An- 
drews, the other to the Trossachs, the scene of Scott's Lady of 
the Lake. Saint Andrews is placed upon a promontory com- 
manding the North Sea, along the shore of which lie the famous 
golf links, in appearance a succession of mounds, hillocks, and 
valleys all blending into one another, and as undulating as the 
billows of the adjacent sea. As to the Trossachs it is sufficient 
to say that here is to be found some of the most charming 
scenery in Scotland. 

We left Edinburgh on October 20, for Stratford-on-Avon. 
Our way traversed many villages and hamlets as also many fields 
and gardens, and this together with our other travels in Scotland, 
gave us a few glimpses of Scotch life not to be seen in the cities. 
In the little fields women and children were everywhere at work, 
pulling turnips, digging potatoes, and spreading manure with 
clumsy forks. While the life of the peasants is hard and labori- 
ous, both men and women appeared strong and their faces were 
ruddy with health and contentment. Yet it seemed very strange 
to me to see women and children doing such heavy work, for 
I did not then realize, as I do now, how altogether exceptional 
the agricultural conditions are in America in this respect, though 
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I saw far fewer women at work in the fields in England and 
Holland than in the other countries of the Old World. 

My general impression of Scotland is that of a country for 
the most part bleak and barren, a pastoral rather than an agri- 
cultural country, with, however, many fertile valleys and plains, 
especially in the southern part, where are also the great indus- 
trial centers. We found the Scotch a wholesome, kind-hearted 
folk, lacking considerably in polish, rather hard-headed in mat- 
ters of opinion, somewhat outspoken, shrewd, honest, genuine. 
Rugged is perhaps the best word with which to describe the 
land, the climate, and the people; but just as the austerity of 
the land is most often softened by the gray mist into something 
light and ethereal, even so the austerity native to the Scotch 
character is commonly wont to be softened considerably by the 
genial warmth of the Scotch heart. 

We tarried at Stratford-on-Avon from October 21 to October 
31. We saw the Shakespeare relics, the Birthplace, the New 
Place, Anne Hathaway's cottage at Shottery, the Parish Church, 
the Grammar School, the Memorial Theatre, the Harvard 
House — but nevertheless it was the quaintness of the winding 
streets and the ancient houses, the simple goodness of the fields 
with their trim hedges, the great trees in full autumnal foliage, 
the gentle bendings of the Avon amidst its shivery sallows and 
reeds, the clear sunny skies, such as we saw nowhere else in 
Britain, alternating with soft, mild rains and the rosy cheeks 
and wholehearted ways of the folk, both old and young, these 
it was that held us as in a spell and made us greatly loth to leave 
this mellow and homelike land. 

From Stratford we walked the eight miles to Warwick, 
much of the way in a drenching rain, but the toil and dis- 
comfort were richly requited by the delectable scenery along 
the way. We met several tramps — all women — begging for 
money. These we questioned and all replied that they had 
been employed upon the farms, but now that the fall work was 
done, there was nothing more for them to do. Noon came, and 
in order to see the interior of one of the peasants 9 homes, we 
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stopped at one of the neatest looking of these with a row of 
pretty plants in the window and a trim little garden in front, 
and asked to be provided with a dinner. The interior of the 
house belied strongly the attractive exterior. Everything, save 
the plants in the window and its curtain, was to the last degree 
untidy. The dinner, cooked over the coals in the fireplace 
was really good, but, as may be imagined, we had very little 
appetite. This was our only glimpse of the cottager's home-life 
in rural England, and for its uncleanliness the woman, I think, 
gave the true cause when she excused herself by saying that she 
had too much hard work to do on the farm to attend properly 
to her housework. I shall not do, however, a probable injustice 
to a whole class by considering this example typical. 

Warwick Castle is a glorious manifestation in the present of 
what the feudal baronial stronghold must have been — a palace, 
a fortress, a prison, all in one. It stands cold and sublime in 
a majestic park, mighty groves interspersed with smooth lawns 
and beauteous gardens, with glimpses here and there of the 
picturesque river. Kenilworth Castle, some four miles from 
Warwick, is now but a mass of magnificent ruins that tell mutely 
a piteous story of war and devastation. 

On Tuesday, October 31, we left Stratford-on-Avon for Lon- 
don, where we remained until December 13. We devoted a full 
week to the British Museum, after which we visited Saint Paul's 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the Kew Botanical Gardens, 
the National Portrait Gallery, the National Gallery, the Wal- 
lace Collection, the Tate Gallery, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Tower of London, the Natural History Museum, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, Kensington Palace, the Kensington 
Gardens, Hyde Park, Regent's Park, and the ZoSlogical Gar- 
dens. The British Museum, the Natural History Museum, and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, taken collectively, form the 
greatest assemblage of natural, archaeological, scientific, indus- 
trial, literary, and artistic productions, paintings excepted, to 
be found anywhere on the globe. There are museums that un- 
doubtedly excel in certain features, but the great London col- 
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lections have a world-wide sweep, a comprehensiveness that is 
to be found nowhere else, and that puts these museums in a class 
by themselves. The most interesting to me of all the London 
galleries was the Tate Gallery, which as a purely national exhi- 
bition of recent modern art has perhaps no equal ; nor outside 
of Paris have I seen a better collection of paintings by the 
French School than that contained in the Wallace Collection in 
London. 

How can anyone give an adequate impression of London? 
London is an unending city, amorphous, immense under a pall 
of sooty fog or a still sootier drizzle that closes all vistas, and so 
rarely is the blue sky seen that people stop you on the streets and 
point it out to you as in other lands one does a rainbow or a sun- 
dog. From no eminence can one behold it to see what manner 
of city it is; one journeys for hours and hours, and still it is ever 
the same, street after street of houses, block after block of shops, 
still the same endless traffic, the same dense procession of heav- 
ily loaded vans, carriages, coaches, automobiles, tramcars, in 
this direction, in that direction, every whither. You stand on 
Trafalgar Square and look around you, and exclaim that Lon- 
don is beautiful; you walk along the Victoria Embankment, 
and cry out that London is glorious; you explore Whitechapel 
and are sure that London is squalid ; and from a thousand other 
thoroughfares you have a feeling of disgust and repugnance at 
so much ugliness and mediocrity. Perhaps nowhere else as in 
London does one feel so his own littleness and insignificance; it 
hushes the spirit, crushes one with its hugeness, this London! 
It is impalpably vast; it is illimitable, inchoate, a chaos of thor- 
oughfares, shops, buildings, and thronging multitudes. I had 
never seen before, and perhaps shall never see again, so many 
people as I saw along the Strand and Fleet Street on Lord 
Mayor's Day. 

The amount of business done in London baffles comprehen- 
sion, yet there is a lack of that nervous haste so characteristic 
of American cities. The coolness and self-control shown by 
these Britons in carrying on the world's work is what impressed 
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me most in London. The flow of work is steady; it never fal- 
ters, never relaxes, is kept up indeed at the point of highest hu- 
man efficiency without passing beyond or below it. The police, 
too, are adepts in regulating the flow of traffic, and in this re- 
spect are perhaps unequalled. 

Yet London impressed me as a desperately wicked city. La- 
mentable is the drunkenness — among the women above all, for 
often have I seen women set down their babies and young 
children, crying piteously, on the cold pavement, while they 
themselves entered the public house to be gone a quarter of an 
hour or a half hour, perhaps, drinking and carousing. Lament- 
able is the drunkenness, and very lamentable the coarse, unblush- 
ing prostitution, for vice is very gross and beastly in this mighty 
city. Pickpockets and thieves abound, and there are traps and 
snares of all sorts for the unwary. The slums of London, while 
now not so bad as they used to be, are appalling in their extent. 
I need not dwell on this well-known feature of London life. 
We went through the Whitechapel district and were impressed 
with the oddity of its human types. A caricaturist could 
scarcely exaggerate the grotesque faces and noses to be found 
there. 

We arrived at Oxford, December 6, where we visited the vari- 
ous college buildings, the Bodleian Library, and the Ashmo- 
lean Museum. Our coming was at an unfortunate time, the 
examinations being in progress, and our stay was too short to 
do this great university justice. While the buildings impressed 
us as small, they impressed us also as beautiful, and made us 
wish to linger long enough to learn a little more concerning their 
traditions and to see a little more of their life. 

From Oxford we went to Cambridge, December 8. Here 
we were able to see somewhat thoroughly the equipment and 
workings of the University. The equipment of the laboratories, 
while excellent in quality, seems small in comparison with the 
ample equipment of the American universities. 

The English people as a whole impressed me as having an 
air of self-respect and personal dignity above that of any other 
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race. This easily passes into a spirit of haughtiness, unfriend- 
liness, and even snobbery. They are prone to reserve and have 
an excessive love of privacy. But properly approached and 
once thawed out, the Englishman impresses you with his good 
sense, his knowledge of things British and colonial, and his pos- 
session of a spirit of fairness to America and things American 
that is in striking contrast with the attitude of the British 
colonial. 

The working classes, in the main, are industrious, but they 
drink too heavily, and far too great a part of their scant earn- 
ings finds its way to the public house. The maids and govern- 
esses are often girls of good schooling and breeding, and their 
sweet and modest ways place them far above such servants at 
home, while their loyalty to their mistresses is touching. Wages 
are not high in England, and the wages of women especially 
often shamefully low. 

That there is industrial unrest in England and Scotland the 
great series of strikes during the past two years sufficiently 
evidence. Some of the causes therefor are those that have 
underlain all the great social and political movements of mod- 
ern times — the desire of the masses to be educated, to live in 
fair comfort, to have a real part in the task of governing, and 
to emerge into freely acting, freely thinking, and freely living 
beings. I heard bitter complaints uttered by certain of the 
higher classes against this endeavor for freedom. The laborers, 
these say, no longer know their place. They get a little educa- 
tion and become ambitious. They are no longer content to toil 
in a mill for a mere living; they want fine clothes and the com- 
forts of life. Not only so, but they insist on better pay, and 
there you are, strikes, riots, revolution, perhaps! At any rate, 
the good old days of uncomplaining labor, if such days ever 
were, are gone. But beyond this ambition stirred up by better 
education and common to all civilized countries, there are other 
and more special causes that must be looked squarely in the 
face, even though it is easier to regard these grave industrial 
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troubles as evil fruits resulting from the seeds of anarchy and 
lawlessness sown sedulously by promoters and agitators. 

The root of the matter lies in the unique position in which 
England finds herself to-day. She is not a measurably self- 
sufficing nation like Russia or the United States. At the present 
day her energies are turned chiefly in two directions. First, 
she aims to be the world's greatest manufacturer, and, secondly, 
she means to remain the world's greatest carrier. She is fitted 
for these two things wonderfully in some respects. She has 
abundant and easily accessible coal of a high grade of excellence; 
she has sufficient labor of high efficiency; she is an insular na- 
tion, wonted to the seas; she has numerous colonies situated 
conveniently about the globe. Along with these advantages, 
there are serious disadvantages. She does not produce enough 
food-stuffs to feed her population; she has not raw material 
enough of her own to supply her factories; her articles, once 
made, have to compete with all the world both at home and in 
foreign markets. It is true that she has colonies on all the seas 
that supply her with food-stuffs and raw materials on advan- 
tageous terms, and that take in return the goods manufactured 
in England, taxed, perhaps, yet with a preference. The loy- 
alty of these colonies she can count on. But even so, the col- 
onies, as yet, furnish neither the greater part of the imported 
food-stuffs and raw materials nor the best market for the ex- 
ported manufactures. The colonies are a considerable help, 
but are not, as yet, the main support. Besides, they cost the 
crown a great deal for their defense and development. It 
must not be forgotten also that the carrying trade of the world 
is now largely in the hands of England, and that without this 
her commercial supremacy cannot be maintained. 

Hence from the very nature of her position England is obliged 
to manufacture and carry things more cheaply than other 
countries in order to sell them more cheaply than does the rest 
of the world. But imported raw materials are expensive and 
are ever becoming more so, so that to make things more cheaply 
than the rest of the world out of materials for the most part 
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imported and dear, the price of labor must be kept down to the 
lowest notch. But imported bread is also high and is ever be- 
coming higher, so that dear bread with a low wage means suf- 
fering and starvation to many. To keep down the cost of bread 
and of raw products free trade is necessary, but the exported 
finished produfcts are subject to the tariffs of the various nations, 
a handicap that can result only in forcing down the wages of 
the laborers. And likewise in the carrying trade things must 
be carried at the lowest rate possible, and here, too, it is the 
price of labor that must be kept down. Moreover in order to 
have cheap labor it is necessary to have an excess of industrial 
laborers, and this means that at all times a considerable part of 
the population must be out of work or content with a starvation 
wage. 

Naturally the mill-owners and the carriers wish to make a 
profit, which, when compared with American profits does not 
seem excessive, yet in a country where forty per centum of the 
population is on the verge of starvation, the question may well 
be raised whether capital is or is not getting too large a share 
of the fruits of industry. The British Government is adopting 
many paternal measures, of which old age pensions and insur- 
ance taxes are samples. Many, however, think that pater- 
nalism will only hasten the day of doom. 

There are apparently but two solutions to Britain's indus- 
trial dilemma. Either she must bind her empire more closely 
to her in a mutually advantageous commercial reciprocity, and 
make it both the chief source of supplies and her chief mar- 
ket, or else she must seek no longer to compete with the whole 
world, and, sending her surplus population to her colonies, must 
impose a protective tariff to strengthen her home market and 
develop to the utmost the agricultural possibilities of the British 
Isles, thus being content to be a smaller and weaker but a 
more self-sufficing nation. Doubtless this latter is a bitter and 
humiliating capitulation, but, the former failing, what can be 
the final end of the effort to outsell the world, when bread and 
rent and raw materials and machinery and fuel are steadily 
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becoming more costly? What if the wages of the workmen 
must fall or must fail to rise in an adequate degree with the 
increasing cost of living? Unless England can find a way of 
reducing the cost of production without lowering the wages of 
the workmen or without introducing machinery and methods 
that will permanently throw laborers out of employment, the 
outlook for industrial England is dark indeed. 



II. 
THE CONTINENT 

We departed from London for Paris, December 13. It was 
raining on our arrival at Dieppe, where we had our first glimpse 
of France. On the platform in the drizzling rain stood a little, 
rosy-cheeked woman, holding up in the light of the car a beau- 
tiful red apple, and saying with her cheeriest smile: "Une 
pomme, monsieur, une pomme. Voyez done! Elle est tr£s belle 
et tr£s mtire." That beaming face in the rain and the darkness 
seemed to us emblematic of France, and there was borne in 
upon us the swift impression that we had come into a jocund 
land where it is good to live. Soon after our arrival at Paris 
the following morning, we took the train for Boulogne. 

Boulogne-sur-Seine lies just west of Paris on the east bank 
of the Seine, on the opposite shore of which rises steeply the 
delectable suburb of Saint Cloud. Here in Boulogne at No. 9, 
Quai du Quatre-Septembre, and directly looking out upon the 
river is the Cercle Autour du Monde — the charming home of 
the society that embraces the former boursiers de voyage of M. 
Kahn, and the gracious hospitality of which we enjoyed for 
several delightful weeks. With us here part of the time were 
our American colleagues, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. T. McPherson. 
Here, too, we had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
M. Albert Kahn and of meeting many notable men of Paris. 
This home is beautifully and tastefully furnished, and has an 
extensive and unique library of books of interest to travelers. 
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On the afternoon of our first day we crossed the Pont de Saint 
Cloud and climbed to the beautiful park on the west bluff of 
the Seine. It was a day of perfect sunshine, and from our emi- 
nence we looked eastward and beheld Paris in august glory 
stretching away till vision fails, the Seine winding in and out 
in the foreground, beyond it appearing Boulogne with its majes- 
tic forest. 

At Paris we spent nearly three weeks on the Louvre alone, be- 
ginning first with the Mus6e des Arts D6coratifs, then visiting the 
paintings, sculptures, and other exhibits in the Louvre proper. 
It is needless to praise this matchless collection of the fine arts — 
of paintings more especially, but I should like to emphasize the 
fact that the Louvre is very largely an exhibition of French art, 
and this, too, without sacrificing its right to be considered the 
most comprehensive display in the world of the art of all periods. 
We visited the Mus£e du Luxembourg, and were especially 
struck with the charm and strength of the modern French 
sculpture. The Musde de Cluny, the Mus£e Carnavalet, and 
the Trocaddro deal mainly with antiquities, old church relics 
being the staple kind of objects shown. The Musde de l'Armfee 
in the H6tel des Invalides thrills one with the glories of the 
arms of France, and contains a very comprehensive display of 
weapons of all sorts. But the object of supreme interest here 
lies in the D6me des Invalides, the tomb of Napoleon. 

We saw, of course, the principal edifices in Paris, Notre Dame, 
the Sainte-Chapelle, the Palais de Justice, the Madeleine, the 
Pantheon, among others, but the H6tel de Ville impressed us 
most on account of the sumptuous beauty of its frescos. Per- 
haps its nearest rival is the Library of Congress at Washington 
with its peerless Martigny staircase and its gracious frescoing. 

We walked to Rueil to visit the Ch&teau de la Malmaison, 
seeing on our way something of the peasant life. Especially 
interesting to us was the manner in which the soil is enriched. 
The manure is left to rot, after which it is mixed thoroughly 
with soil, and this mixed product is then put in thick layers 
all over the little farms. The peasants are not richly supplied 
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with farming implements, and it is not uncommon to see them 
bend over, hoeing with a tool that is without a handle. The 
Chateau de la Malmaison is of tender interest because of its 
association with Napoleon and Josephine. From Rueil we 
went to Saint Germain, the Chateau of which contains a fine 
museum of Gallic antiquities. 

Versailles impressed us deeply with its marvellous landscape 
gardening. Artificial and old-fashioned as much of it is, the 
great vista from the rear of the Chateau is the finest of its kind 
in the world. Everything as far as the eye can sweep has been 
subordinated to the general effect, and nothing that offends 
the vision has been allowed to stand. The Palace is interes- 
ting because of its associations with Louis XIV and his succes- 
sors. There are few, if any, rooms in the world so magnificent 
as the Galerie des Glaces. We also visited Sfrvres, and the re- 
nowned Mus£e C6ramique. 

Tuesday, February 6, we set out from Paris on an extensive 
tour through Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium, and thence back to Paris. We arrived at Basel, 
Switzerland, on the evening of February 6, and spent the fore- 
noon of the next day in wandering about the city and visiting 
the Museum and Picture Gallery. Basel is a picturesque city, 
where art apparently flourishes more vigorously than anywhere 
else in Switzerland. 

The afternoon of the same day we set out for Zurich. Here 
in the Swiss National Museum one is enabled to obtain a good 
idea of the past life of the Swiss people — their arts and crafts, 
their dress and household furnishings, their weapons and im- 
plements of industry. For the rest Zurich is a modern and up- 
to-date city, and is visibly prosperous. 

We arrived at Bern on the evening of February 8. Bern has 
a striking situation with splendid, but rather distant views of 
the Alps, especially from the Grosse Schanze, the KleineSchanze, 
and the Kursaal Schanzli, the last being reached by the mag- 
nificent Kornhaus Bridge, some 157 feet above the Aar. We 
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visited here the handsome Bundeshaus or Federal Palace, the 
Minster, the Art Museum, and the Botanic Garden. 

February 9 we left Bern for Geneva, having much fine moun- 
tain scenery on the way. Immediately after passing through 
the Cornallaz Tunnel a short distance from Lausanne there 
burst upon us a scene of singular beauty and sublimity. A 
large part of Lake Geneva and the environing Alps was sud- 
denly disclosed, while nearby were numerous villages prettily 
surrounded by vineyards. The blue surface of the lake was 
perfectly motionless and in it were exquisitely mirrored the 
snow-crowned peaks of the southern shore, the whole scene 
kindling into a golden glory from the rays of the sun already 
sinking below the western hills. 

Geneva appears much like a typical French city, only the 
French metal seems to be cast in a somewhat severer mould. 
You feel, or perhaps imagine, a little of the spirit of John Cal- 
vin hovering over this handsome city at the outlet of beautiful 
Lake Leman. The Quai du Mont Blanc affords a majestic view 
of the Mont Blanc group. It is a charming walk, nay, a sub- 
lime one, to go along this quai and that of the Quai du L6man 
to the delectable Pare Mon Repos, or to venture out along the 
Jet6e de P&quis into the very centre of the lake. 

We arrived at Montreux, February 11, where during the fol- 
lowing forenoon we rambled about this delightful city, hemmed 
roundabout by lofty mountains, and with the blue lake at their 
feet. From Montreux, February 12, we took the Simplon 
Railway to Domodossola and Milan. The route, after passing 
the head of Lake Geneva, continues along the Rhone Valley. 
At first, the lower mountain-slopes are covered with vineyards, 
but as the train continues to ascend these disappear, the houses 
become smaller, and the peasantry far poorer. At Visp we had 
a fine view of the Balfrin, and at Brigue of the Wasenhorn, 
under which passes the great Simplon Tunnel, twelve and one- 
u * u miles in length, the longest in the world. From Iselle to 
nodossola there is a grand succession of galleries and tun- 
, the tunnel at the Cairasca Valley being a huge spiral. 
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In the Simplon Tunnel we had left Switzerland behind and had 
entered Italy. 

Switzerland impressed me in a twofold way. First, it had 
the air of enjoying a greater prosperity than any other country 
of Europe. Possibly for this the tourists are in large part re- 
sponsible, for they are continually pouring into this diminutive 
country a golden stream, of which only a very little ever flows 
therefrom. In the higher alpine districts, however, the inhab- 
itants seem miserably poor, if one can judge from their hab- 
itations and appearance. In the second place, the people of 
Switzerland appear to enjoy a social equality without equal 
anywhere. Switzerland, too, is the only country of the world 
in which I saw no signs of political and social unrest. It is the 
ideal democracy, and in spite of the inhabitants 9 belonging to 
four different races and speaking as many different languages, 
the nation seems to be one in spirit and to enjoy unusual 
harmony. 

We broke our journey at Domodossola, Italy, a little city 
occupying a striking situation in a pocket, or rather a narrow 
valley, surrounded by snow-covered mountains. To us, as yet 
unused to Italian modes of living, these brave mountain folk 
seemed very rough and primitive. On the morrow, February 
13, we went to Milan, following first the narrow valley of the 
Toce, thence passing first the western end of the Lago di Mer- 
gozzo, and afterwards the charming Lago Maggiore. 

The Milan Cathedral is a dream in marble with its pinnacles 
and statues, so light and airy withal that it seems that the first 
puff of wind would sweep them away. The interior is exquis- 
itely impressive with its double aisles, borne by lofty pillars, 
and with its richly colored windows. 

We proceeded, February 14, to Genoa. The route thither 
crossed the rich, but low and flat plain of the Po, where mul- 
berry orchards alternate with grain fields. As we approached 
Genoa the character of the country changed. It became moun- 
tainous and the scenery, at times, striking. Genoa impressed 
us most because of its magnificent harbor filled with ships from 
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all over the world. Its quays, thronged with sailor folk, were 
to us also of peculiarly fascinating interest. Genoa had a 
bright sun and clear sky. Here spring had come and here 
we first saw palms and olive trees and orange and lemon trees 
growing unprotected in the open. 

February 15, we took the never-to-be-forgotten ride from 
Genoa to Rome. As far as Spezia the railroad skirts closely the 
sea. The steep hillsides were gray with olives, or golden with 
ripening oranges, while upon the summits were perched aloft 
magnificent villas. Ever and anon the way became craglike 
and apparently impassable, and the train leaped from one tunnel 
to another in rapid succession, the darkness being briefly broken 
here and there and allowing a rare view of some beetling cliff 
or a fugitive glimpse of the great sea. Soon the long ranges of 
the Apennines hove in sight, the marble peaks of Carrara gleam- 
ing white as snow and scarred and disfigured deeply by the 
quarries of ancient and modern time. 

Rome is a city of great charm, not only because of its actual 
beauty, but also because no one can be in Rome and not feel 
the reality of that other Rome of the consuls and the Caesars, 
Those are long thoughts that Rome evokes — thoughts of the 
ancient Rome, thoughts of the mediaeval Rome, thoughts of the 
singular insufficiency of this modern Rome, of its inability to rise 
quite equal to the austere heights of its stupendous past. Yet 
Rome is not doing badly now, if one could only refrain from 
making comparisons between the past and the present and 
from feeling that those few ruins in the Forum are far more sig- 
nificant to the world than is the whole of this modern city. 

The great things at Rome are clustered most thickly about 
the Forum and the Vatican, the one ancient, the other mediae- 
val. We spent a whole day in the Forum carefully identifying 
every ruin, almost every pillar, but by far the most impressive 
monument of ancient Rome is the Colosseum. We spent in 
addition another half day exploring the Palatine Hill. We saw 
also the Vatican. No one can deny that there are great statues 
and paintings in the Vatican — I presume that in sculpture its 
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collection is unsurpassed, yet I could not escape the feeling that 
the Vatican is decadent. Its art is old, its architecture is old. 
New things of grace and beauty and power are either not being 
produced there or are shown there rarely. The interior of 
Saint Peter's is splendidly ornate, the present facade is 
very weak. One must see Saint Peter's from afar to realize 
how vast and airy is its dome and how mammoth indeed is 
its structure. We also visited some of the old villas, for the 
sake of their architecture and interior decorations. From Rome 
we made a trip to the picturesque village of Frascati, where 
we visited the Villa Falconieri, now the property of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. The best view that we had of Rome was from the 
Janiculum Hill. Seen from this point Rome is more than beau- 
tiful, it is magnificent. 

We started for Naples, February 26. The way led at first 
through the Roman Campagna and along the old Roman aque- 
ducts, then turning abruptly around the Monti Albani it fol- 
lowed the valley of the Sacco between the Monti Sabini on the 
east and the Monti Lepini on the west. As we traversed the 
exceedingly fertile plain near Naples, the great volcanic cones 
became visible. Naples itself beggars description. Perched 
aloft on its beautiful heights or nestling cozily at their feet, 
Naples presents a striking picture from afar, but it is the Bay 
of Naples rather that holds one under the charm of an irresist- 
ible rapture, and well it may for there is no other harbor in the 
world so beautiful. The bright blue Italian sky, the deep blue 
water of the bay, dotted with white sails like flocks of sea-gulls, 
the graceful curves of the violet coastlines, the classic outlines 
of the empurpled mountains, this great smoking cone of Vesu- 
vius, the lovely and shapely islands that enclose the bay, and 
the great city of Naples itself with the massive pile of the Castel 
dell'Ovo projecting far out into the sea; all these form a unique 
picture of eternal loveliness. 

We made an excursion to Pompeii, and so recent do the ruins 
appear that it is hard to believe that this terrible calamity hap- 
pened so long ago. At Pompeii better than anywhere else one 
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learns how the Romans lived. The House of the Vettii espe- 
cially impressed me with its tasteful beauty. One should fol- 
low up the visit to Pompeii with a visit to the Museo Nazionale, 
where are preserved the treasures unearthed at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. 

We made the delectable trip to Capri, explored the wondrous 
and magical Blue Grotto, climbed up to the heights on the is- 
land, where at one point there is a splendid view of the sea on 
either hand. In itself calm Capri is beautiful, with its olive- 
orchards and above all its vineyards where sun-browned women 
and graceful girls can be seen at work lightening their labor 
with song. 

We left Naples for Rome, March I, whence the following day 
we proceeded to Florence. There we visited the great Pitti 
and Uffizi galleries, the charm of whose art still lingers in our 
memories like a sweet and sacred odor. The Florentines im- 
pressed us with their nobleness of heart and solidity of char- 
acter. One would like to tarry with them many days! 

We departed, March 5, for Venice, the westernmost outpost 
of that great Orient that captures the imagination of men with 
its fabulous opulence and poetic charm. There is no other 
city in the world like Venice, the city of the canal and the gon- 
dola, of the Bridge of Sighs and the Rialto. The Piazza San 
Marco is the centre of the city, and one of the most splendid 
squares in the world as surely it is the most unique. The Ba- 
silica di San Marco and the Palazzo Ducale leave one bewildered 
with their barbaric splendor. They glitter with gold and dazzle 
with color. The mosque-like domes and the four bronze horses 
of San Marco, the two columns bearing the emblems of the city 
and the dukedom, the restored campanile, the clock-tower with 
the two bronze men striking the hours with measured stroke, 
these and a thousand and one artful touches about church and 
palace, square and pier, are as much eastern as western, or bet- 
ter it is the Orient worked over by western men to express 
thoughts that the East can suggest but not quite embody in 
concrete form. Certainly Venice is the most poetic city in the 
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world, although Cairo is scarce behind in poetic suggestion. 
Cairo, however, is foreign, is fully oriental, while Venice is a 
city of occidentals who have made the oriental the form of 
expression of their own intensely western lives. We can under- 
stand Venice as we cannot the Orient. The shops of Venice 
are very tempting, their glassware, mosaics, and leathern ware 
especially. In all Venice there is no beast of burden, no car- 
riages, no tramways, no automobiles. Nor do any modern 
steam launches ply on these canals to fill them with noise and 
smoke. The absence of all these things gives to Venice a de- 
lightful quietness. You can hear the doves coo on the Piazza 
San Marco! 

It is hard to give any general impression of Italy and the 
Italians — Lombards and Tuscans, Genoese and Venetians, Ro- 
mans and Neapolitans all differ from one another. The lower 
classes at Naples are not prepossessing, those at Pompeii and 
about Vesuvius being scarce better than thugs and brigands. 
The North Italians, on the other hand, strike me as one of the 
noblest and most gifted races in Europe. The upper classes 
at Rome are delightful men to know; the lower classes impress 
one very much less favorably. The unrest in Italy is due 
chiefly to the strife between the Vatican and the Quirinal; the 
latter cannot yield and the former will not. Nevertheless the 
Italian government seems fairly secure and efficient, and many 
portions of Italy seem fairly prosperous. The peasantry are 
fine farmers and vine-dressers. Women work very freely in 
the fields, and it is not uncommon to see a row of men and 
women side by side swinging their hoes in perfect unison and, 
in the case of the young women, with perfect grace. While 
Italy seems to be doing very little at the present time in the way 
of original work in art, there is a strain of artistic feeling among 
the Italians from the most exalted to the humblest. This 
augurs that Italy will again produce masterpieces since the 
power so to do is resident among her people. 

We left Venice for Vienna, Austria, March 7, where we ar- 
rived early in the morning, we spent our first day in striving to 
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grasp the physiognomy of this handsome city. We made the 
complete circuit of the Ring-Strasse on foot, penetrated the 
Inner City in many directions, visited the lordly and spacious 
Prater, and wandered about the more important buildings — 
the University, the Rathhaus, the Reichsraths-Gebaude, the 
Hofburg-Theater, the Hofburg, and very many more. The 
following day we visited the Kunsthistorisches Hof-Museum, 
perhaps ranking next after the Louvre in the size and compre- 
hensiveness of its collections. The next day we visited the 
Naturhistorisches Hof-Museum, which is perhaps inferior only 
to the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, London. 
We were not long enough in Austria to form any definite im- 
pression of the people nor to obtain any first-hand knowledge 
of the political problems that confront this extremely diversi- 
fied empire. 

We departed from Vienna the evening of March 10, and ar- 
rived at Dresden very early the following morning. We 
walked about the city in all directions, and saw the prin- 
cipal buildings, the most conspicuous being the Rathaus with 
its peculiarly shaped tower surmounted by a bronze Hercules. 
We saw the sculpture in the Albertinum, a collection consisting 
almost wholly of casts. The Zwinger is doubtless the hand- 
somest structure in Dresden. It is built around a pretty court, 
and contains the Royal Picture Gallery and the chief museum 
collections in the city. The Royal Picture Gallery has a few 
of the choicest paintings in the world, the most notable being 
Raphael's Sistine Madonna and the Three Sisters by Palma 
Vecchio. 

The trip from Dresden to Berlin, where we arrived, March 
13, was very monotonous, traversed a sandy plain with now 
and then thin woods of young pines. Berlin is a beautiful city, 
much more modern in aspect than any other of the great capi- 
tals of Europe. The Unter den Linden, beginning with the im- 
pressive Brandenburger Tor and ending at the masterly statue 
of Frederick the Great, is a magnificent street and the central 
thoroughfare of Berlin. A pleasing feature of Berlin is the 
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large number of really good monuments. The museums and 
art galleries were somewhat disappointing to me. I could not 
escape the impression that Berlin had awakened too late to the 
need of great museums and art galleries, and has had to take 
what had been left by the rest of the world. The National- 
Galerie, of course, escapes this criticism, and affords a very 
good, and also a very fine, survey of modern German art both 
in painting and sculpture. 

We left Berlin, March 16 for Munich, perhaps, after Berlin, 
the most interesting city in Germany. The town is beautiful 
architecturally with a Venetian touch to some of the buildings. 
The most striking object in the city is the graceful Friedens- 
denkmal, and there are also some very beautiful bridges over 
the Isar. Another handsome ornament is the propylaen near 
the Glyptothek. We visited the Alte Pinakothek, the Neue 
Pinakothek, the Glyptothek, and the National Museum. 

We took our departure for Stuttgart, March 19. Stuttgart 
is an attractive city, situated as it is in a valley with steep hills 
roundabout, upon which the city may climb picturesquely. 
The central point of interest is the Schlossplatz with the Altes 
Schloss and the Neues Schloss at the sides. 

Before leaving Stuttgart we spent three days in investigat- 
ing the conditions of life that obtain among the peasants of 
Wiirtemberg. We visited the little villages of Oberbriiden and 
Mittelbriiden to the north of Stuttgart, and the village of Mah- 
ringen to the southeast. Since the conditions were found to be 
practically the same in all three villages, they may be assumed 
to be normal for the peasantry of the whole kingdom. The 
hamlets are composed of numerous houses with sharp gables. 
Each house, made out of sticks laid in lattice form and plas- 
tered over, has two or three rooms above the first floor or base- 
ment, which is used as a barn or stable. In these barns the cows 
and swine are confined and never see the sunlight. At 
Mahringen I was shown a two year old steer that had never 
left his stall and a full-grown hog that had never left his sty. 
Naturally there is much sickness among the stock, tuberculosis 
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being frightfully prevalent At one place in Oberbriiden a cow 
had just died, a fact, however, which did not prevent the meat 
from being sold in the village, at a reduced price, of course, 
that enabled all to buy. Often the peasants work their milch 
cows as oxen, but these in return for their heavy labor enjoy at 
least the sunlight and open air. Since the stables are under 
the dwelling rooms, all the houses that I entered, while kept 
scrupulously clean, smelled rankly of manure. The women and 
children work heavily in the fields, and in consulting the parish 
records at both Oberbriiden and Mahringen I was struck by 
the frequency of entries of children still-born — a pitiful conse- 
quence of severe and long toil in the fields during the latter stages 
of pregnancy. The peasants have tiny farms, often a few rods 
here and a few rods there. This land is very dear-priced and 
is seldom sold — it is transmitted, rather, from father to son. 
Still, the peasants impress one as very poor. After the heavy 
taxes are paid, there is little but their living left, and this living 
is scant indeed. Several told me that it was only by selling a 
hog or a calf, or by making a little wine that they were able to 
get any money ahead at all. I may add that the peasants are 
a moral and wholesome folk, undeveloped rather than incapable 
of development. Here, as in the other countries of Europe, it 
is very seldom that the son is able to rise above his father's 
station in life. 

It was March 24 that we left Stuttgart for Cologne. The 
most interesting part of the journey was of course the portion ly- 
ing between Mayence and Cologne, since it is here that there are 
the celebrated castles of the Rhine, which rather than the river 
itself give to the picture its unique poetic and romantic charm, 
and invest the Rhine with so signal an imaginative interest. 

We broke our journey at Cologne in order to see its great 
Cathedral. It is exceedingly impressive, this cathedral, with 
its double spires, and is doubtless the most magnificent Gothic 
edifice in Germany. The interior, too, has a highly solemn 
grandeur befitting so stately a structure. 

Germany is rather a sandy and barren country; parts of it, 
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however, as about Stuttgart, are exceedingly fertile. Its future 
therefore, must be industrial rather than agricultural. The 
German people have in their character an element of rough- 
ness and harshness, fostered perhaps and accentuated by the 
spirit of militarism that is now the dominant note of the na- 
tional life. This leads often to coarseness, rudeness, and even 
brutality. We saw nowhere else in the world servants crying 
from morning to night because of beatings given them by the 
mistress; nor anywhere else in the world do the sentries point 
their guns at you as you pass. The German belongs to the 
class of the violent that take the Kingdom of Heaven by force. 
This austerity of character is neither enhanced in quality 
by dignity of carriage nor softened by a gracious deportment. 
Their art is stiff, their architecture is stiff, themselves are stiff. 
Their very language is as clumsy as themselves. Their art is 
happiest in such creations as the Siegessaule at Berlin, where a 
certain martial harshness is in harmony with the subject. Their 
sculpture, often pathetic and poetic, is yet ungainly. They 
pose as the most highly intellectual race of Europe, and I do 
not wish to take from them any meed of praise that may be due 
them, but they shine here best where the patient and careful 
accumulation of facts or the industrious delving into details 
and drawing conclusions therefrom are alone concerned. So 
long as knowledge has not to be galvanized into life by the imag- 
ination or made electric by keen intuition, there the German 
excels with his stolid patience. What hard, plain work can 
do, that the German can do, and he will stay with his task to 
the end. Inductive science lends itself admirably to the Ger- 
man mind. The German, too, knows how to systematize knowl- 
edge. A Frenchman arranges a museum always with regard 
to the principles of taste. It has to look well, no matter what 
happens. Each exhibit is considered with reference to other 
exhibits and is placed where it is most pleasing to the eye. Now 
a German museum is arranged solely with reference to the prin- 
ciples of scientific classification. If the nearest congener to a 
very large butterfly is an exceedingly tiny one, it is placed be- 
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side the big one; if its color clashes with that of its neighbors, 
that does not justify its being placed out of its systematic posi- 
tion. This method, it must be admitted, is the better for scien- 
tific purposes, but what comes of it when it is rigorously applied 
to an art gallery or a sculpture museum? 

The Frenchman, the Italian, even the Englishman and the 
Dutchman, have a sense of personal grace and beauty that 
seems to be lacking to the German. The peasant women of 
Germany at work are stiff and awkward to the last degree, the 
peasant women of Italy or of Japan go to their heavy labor with 
a delicate touch that makes the watching of their work a pleas- 
ure. The German, especially the North German, is blunt of 
speech, hot of temper, and overbearing in manner. The South 
Germans leave on one a much more favorable impression. 
The German, when he has an artistic feeling, perhaps because of 
its very intensity, has trouble in expressing it clearly; so he 
excels in music, since music has always about it an element 
that is indefinable, that never becomes quite articulate and 
plain to the understanding. So their painting, while it may 
lack in style, in harmony of color, in proportion, has yet often 
something very poetic about it. The German, in seeking to 
express himself, seems always like Milton's tawny lion, to be 
"pawing to free his hinder parts!" And yet, after all, as a 
race of plain, strong, industrious, home-loving men, they com- 
mand respect, even if they do not win love. Germany is a 
nation with a purpose, with a will, and to back this will it sum- 
mons the crudest, yet not the least effectual instrument of man, 
physical force. 

On Monday, March 25, we left Cologne for Amsterdam. Like 
Venice, Amsterdam is a city of canals, which, however, do not, 
as in Venice, form the chief avenues of passenger traffic, nor 
are horses banished from the city. It is a picturesque city, 
the buildings built upon piles and often leaning badly. We 
spent nearly one whole day in the Rijks Museum and its 
Annexe, which is devoted exclusively to modern paintings. 
We spent a portion of this springlike day in sauntering through 
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the beautiful Vondel Park, while in the evening we traversed 
the brilliantly illuminated Kalver Straat. 

We departed for The Hague, March 27, our journey thither 
affording us a fine glimpse of Holland in the early spring. Here 
and there were quaint Dutch windmills, and the fields, while 
low and cut everywhere by canals, were cultivated most care- 
fully. After leaving Haarlem and coming into the vicinity 
of Hillegom we passed great fields of hyacinths and tulips, the 
landscape for miles being a sea of white and gold and pink 
and purple. 

We visited at the Hague first of all the Plein with its statue of 
William the Silent; thence we went to the Mauri tshuis, where 
are displayed many of the most famous paintings of the Dutch 
and Flemish Schools. We visited next the Municipal Museum, 
which among other exhibits contains a Saloon of Modern Paint- 
ings. The Mesdag Museum is the finest modern picture gallery 
in Holland, and one of the most splendid to be found anywhere. 
It includes many masterpieces of the French, Dutch, and 
Italian Schools of the 19th Century. We traversed Willems- 
Park, and went through the gloomy Gevangenpoort, the cele- 
brated Prison of the Buitenhof . 

Holland is a prosperous and happy country with a stamp of 
its own from its windmills, dikes, and tulip-beds. You like 
the Dutch, just as you like the Dutch paintings, first, for the 
originality's sake, and, secondly, because in them you find a 
homely beauty, a singular harmony between the spirit within 
and the form without, which, after all, is the very essence of 
beauty. It is fortunate, too, for Holland that its art has re- 
vealed to the world the essential poetry of its everyday life. 
At bottom, Dutch art is the apotheosis of the commonplace. 
In Singapore and Java I formed a different and far less favora- 
ble opinion of the Dutch from what I formed of them in their 
own native Netherlands, but I must confess that I found as 
little to respect in the American who is resident in the Orient. 
I may add also that the Netherlands looms larger in the Indies 
than it does in Europe, for it owns — a fact that many people 
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fail to recognize — in the East a vast and immensely rich 
empire. 

We left the Hague, March 28, for Brussels, where upon our 
arrival we began to explore this charming city. We visited 
the Pare, the Place Royale, the Pare Leopold, the Pare du 
Cinquantenaire, one of the stateliest parks in the world with 
its impressive Arc Monumental flanked on either side by the 
Palais du Cinquantenaire. These great parks were very at- 
tractive to us with their trees delicately decked out in the first 
tiny light-green leaves of spring. At Brussels we visited the 
Palais de Justice, perhaps the largest building of recent times. 
The Palais des Beaux Arts contains in the central hall a Mus6e 
de Sculpture, consisting almost wholly of modern Belgian works. 
The collection of modern sculpture here seems to us only second 
to that in the Luxembourg at Paris. The Tableaux Anciens 
represent very amply the Flemish School. The Mus6e Moderne 
de Peinture consists very largely of Belgian paintings and is 
a collection of high merit. Brussels wears strongly the aspect 
of a French city, though there are portions where the Flemish 
influence predominates. We were so short a time in Belgium 
that it was impossible for us to detect anything peculiarly Bel- 
gian as distinct from either French or Dutch. 

Saturday, March 30, we left Brussels for Paris. There we 
were so busily engaged in making ready for our long journey 
through the Orient that we did very little actual sight-seeing. 
A trip to the interesting Halles Centrales, the chief market-place 
of Paris, and a day spent at Fontainebleau, the favorite dwell- 
ing-place of Napoleon, comprise about all. 

Now, what of Paris after this long swing through Central 
Europe? Will it stand the inevitable comparison with Rome, 
with Vienna, with Berlin, with Brussels? It was late in the 
afternoon as we walked up the Boulevard Haussmann and the 
Avenue de Friedland to the Place de l'Etoile. The sun was 
sending its last rays through the Arc de Triomphe and bathing 
Paris in a flood of glory. The trees about the Place had put 
forth, perhaps only yesterday, their new leaves of that fugi- 
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tive green that will become deeper to-morrow. We saw the 
sun set through the great Arch, and we looked down one great 
avenue after another with their splendid lines — Friedland, 
Hoche, Wagram, McMahon, Carnot, La Grande Arm6e, Les 
Bois de Boulogne, Victor Hugo, Kleber, Jena, Marceau, till 
at last the eye swept down the Avenue des Champs-£lys6es 
past the glorious Place de la Concorde, past the Jardin des 
Tuileries, to rest at last upon the Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel 
and the massive walls of the Louvre. Then we were sure that 
we had never seen anything like that elsewhere. No, there is 
nothing else like that in all the world! 

But if our former impression of Paris has been thus con- 
firmed, what of the Louvre? In the space of a few weeks we 
had seen almost every important gallery in Europe, save those 
at Madrid and Antwerp. Would the Louvre, on a revisit, 
seem less great now than it did before our journey? It was 
a severe test, but the Louvre stood it well. The Italian paint- 
ings had paled somewhat as had the Dutch and the Flemish, 
but the great French paintings stood out even still more pre- 
eminent than before. We could realize now as not before what 
France had done in art and how in these latter times she had 
led the world and not followed. Nor is this all, for while the 
eye sought in vain for Raphael's Sistine Madonna, or Titian's 
Sacred and Profane Love, or for Rembrandt's Night Watch, 
we were forced to admit that save for these few masterpieces 
the Louvre is far richer than are the collections in the Zwinger 
or in the Galleria Borghese or in the Rijks Museum. It seemed 
to us that any slight advantage that these other galleries may 
now have over the Louvre since the irreparable loss of the 
La Giocunda, is more than compensated for by their almost 
total lack of that French art which for so long a time has been 
leading the world. For the truth is that outside of the Wallace 
Collection in London and the Mesdag Museum at the Hague 
there is no adequate representation of French art outside of 
France. 

On our last visit to the Louvre we chanced to enter the Es- 
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calier Daru and beheld that great headless Victory of Samo- 
thrace wrapped sublimely in her voluminous folds — a figure at 
once so majestically human, so ethereally angelic, so over- 
poweringly divine that one is hushed and awed like him of 
old who had looked upon the face of God and lived ! And then 
as now we were leaving the Louvre for the last time, we could 
not forbear to go down and stand at the entrance of the Salle 
Grecque, and, as we looked toward the far end of the corridor, 
lo! there stood forth that other serene and deep-bosomed figure, 
white and majestic and awful in her perfection, and yet se- 
curely self-poised and beautiful as only the divinely womanly 
can be. And as we left with moved hearts, we thought within 
us: In sculpture, let the Vatican or the Naples Museum or 
the Elgin and Nereid Rooms in the British Museum dispute 
for the primacy, the Louvre can nevertheless lay claim, in 
yonder figures, to two masterpieces that are unexcelled. 

But Paris is more than the Arc de Triomphe and the Louvre; 

it is more than Rude's La Marseillaise, that marvellous group 

in stone leaping suddenly and sublimely into action, or Car- 

peaux' La Danse, in which the feet of the Bacchantes trip in 

ecstasy forever. It is a city of people, of trade, of industry, 

of government. It sets the styles and fashions for the world. 

It holds the purse-strings of Europe. It is the leader of the 

world in art and letters. It is a city of solid qualities, of great 

charities, is indeed a nurse of the humanities. And yet in spite 

of all these substantial glories, Paris has the name of being 

gay and dissolute, of being liker the Whore of Babylon than is 

any other modern city. I spent no time hunting vice in Paris — 

I suppose one can find it if he will — but I can say in all truth 

that during my considerable stay there, the city outwardly 

decent as any other, immeasurably more decent than 

The Frenchman is cleanly in his vices — let the fact 

y stated, be the moral significance thereof what it may! 

t see a single drunken man in Paris. There were some 

s murders and several daring robberies there in Paris 

here. But it is the sexual immorality that is laid most 
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persistently at the door of Paris. Perhaps I was there during 
the wrong season of the year, for I saw no more of it in Paris 
than was visible elsewhere, nor did what I saw wear that dis- 
gustingly beastly look that this vice assumes in London. I am 
not denying its existence in Paris, but I am very sure that this 
corruption cannot be universal, no, nor even general. Doubt- 
less the French ideals on this point are not the English nor our 
American ideals. The Frenchman is so home-loving that he 
can scarce think of an irregular alliance without investing it 
with some of the attributes of domesticity. A mistress is a 
quasi-wife — there is the illusion of a home both to him and to 
her. As the Frenchman sees it, it is better to ennoble this con- 
nection a little, to make it a little less beastly, to get a few 
things out of it that are not apples of Sodom. Possibly, and 
very probably, the heartbreak at the end is greater for this, 
yet perhaps a little self-respect will have been saved. Whether 
vice k la franchise is better or worse than vice k l'anglaise or k 
Tamericaine I am not sure, nor am I sure which is the commoner, 
only let us not throw stones at Paris when in our own cities 
there is so much glass of an uncommon fragility. 

We left Paris for the South of France Monday, April 8. 
Spring had come in earnest and the orchards were masses of 
white and pink. The day was splendid and we saw France 
at her best. In the fields everywhere crowds of men and 
women were at work preparing the fields for the spring sow- 
ings. It was late in the afternoon when the train entered 
the Valley of the Rhone. Of less romantic interest than the 
Valley of the Rhine, it far surpasses the latter in natural love- 
liness. On both banks of the Rhone were orchards in full bloom 
and picturesque vineyards, and now and then there were rare 
glimpses of the Alps. 

We broke our journey at Avignon, the former residence of 
the popes. The old city walls here are remarkably well pre- 
served, though the gates are partly destroyed. We visited the 
interesting Palais des Papes, used for nearly a century as a 
barrack, but now in the process of a thorough renovation. 
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The Cathedral Notre-Dame-des-Doms is a somber and massive 
Romanesque church, its tower surmounted with an image of 
the Virgin. Back of the Cathedral is the fine and striking 
Promenade du Rocher des Doms on the verge of a high plateau, 
and affording a grand view of the Rhone, the Cevennes, and 
the Alps. From here we saw the ruined Pont d'Avignon, made 
immortal by the well-known catch. 

April 9 we set out for Aries, anciently a Greek town, and even 
today the features of the inhabitants are of the Greek type. 
Aries is famous for its Roman ruins. These consist of an am- 
phitheatre in fair preservation, and the Roman theatre, now 
in a very dilapidated condition. We entered also the Cathe- 
dral Saint Trophimus, most famous for its rich portal, and the 
Museum, which is uniquely rich in antique and early Christian 
marble sarcophagi, some of which are very handsome. At 
Aries, too, is the ancient Roman burying-ground, the Alis- 
camps, which enjoyed high celebrity during the Middle Ages, 
and is the traditional site of the great battle immortalized 
in the Old French epic Aliscans. 

We departed the same afternoon for Marseilles, the prin- 
cipal seaport of France. Marseilles occupies a striking situa- 
tion and possesses a magnificent harbor. Here we walked 
down the celebrated Rue Cannebtere, and turning, passed up 
the Quai du Port with its view of the shipping and its squalid 
sailor life as far as the Fort, thence going north as far as the 
Cathedral. This new edifice is constructed of green and white 
stone and is lavishly decorated in the interior. The most magnif- 
icent building in Marseilles is the Palais de Longchamp. There 
are few fountains anywhere as handsome as its Chateau d'Eau. 
The Mus6e des Beaux- Arts occupies the left wing of the Palais, 
and has many very good pictures. 

Let me give in a few words my impression of the French 
people. The first quality to strike one is their cheerfulness. 
The women at the little fruit or flower stands or who sell news- 
papers or trinkets in their tiny booths are always cheerful, 
keen, and alert. Their vivacious tones are in striking contrast 
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to the whining snarls of the same class of women in London. 
Doubtless the French women are just as poor and have to un- 
dergo as many hardships as their London sisters, but their poverty 
has not soured them nor their hardships forced them to utter 
degradation. The politeness of the French people is proverbial 
but most strangers look upon it as put on, possibly because 
when they themselves try to be ultra polite, it does not spring 
from the heart. But the French are no politer to strangers 
than to one another, than to their own families, where surely 
it would not be put on. A fine kindliness usually accompanies 
this politeness. The French are neat, tasteful, and modest 
in their dress, and the loud and gaudy "Parisian" costumes 
seen in this country are never seen, much less worn, in France. 
But the Frenchman is satirical and cynical. Worse still, he 
likes to pose as worse than he is; he likes to mask his serious 
thoughts with light ones and to joke with his solemnities. His 
hatred of hypocrisy is so great as to force him to be hypocriti- 
cal. He hates prudery — he had rather let it be understood 
that he is a rake than to be taken for a puritan. The French- 
man is better than he says, and thinks more seriously than he 
will admit. Like the men of the other Latin races he is fond 
of pictures, of ceremonies, the things that catch the eye and 
kindle the imagination, but unlike the other Latin races he means 
to guide his life by reason. So while the Italian and Spanish 
races have stagnated because they have steadfastly refused 
to accept the teachings of science, the French have always 
been among the foremost in the pursuit of science. So while 
in religion the French are too great lovers of color and form to 
be Protestants, they are yet, many of them, unwilling to submit 
to the restraints of Catholicism on rational thinking. There 
is great intellectual unrest in France, which is at bottom a 
religious unrest, since there can be no rest in atheism. The 
French, mean to let no religious restraints hinder them from 
thinking freely and mean to remain in the van of human 
progress. I do not consider the French a nervous people. It is 
true that they are capable of great bursts of enthusiasm, and 
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that most of the great deeds that the French have done have 
been the results of such enthusiasms. The Germans appear 
to me to be the most nervous race in Europe; irritable, anxious, 
impatient, they fret and fume as I have seen no Frenchman do. 



Ill 
EGYPT AND THE ORIENT 

At Marseilles we embarked, Friday, April 12, for Port Said, 
Egypt. Our voyage for the first day was tranquil, but during 
the night a high mistral arose, which blew a gale for three days 
and nights. On the forenoon of April 16, we received a wire- 
less message announcing the sad tidings of the sinking of the 
Titanic. We put into Port Said early on the morning of April 
17, and after the customs' examination we took the train for 
Cairo. 

On the way to Cairo an utterly strange civilization was dis- 
closed to us. Here were sandy deserts and salt marshes, 
fresh-water canals there and luxuriant fields. The great labor 
everywhere was to get water for irrigation. Buffaloes circled la- 
zily at a thousand water-wheels, the beasts blind-folded that they 
might not become dizzy, or men and boys were seen toilsomely 
twisting up the water by means of water-screws. Here a lithe 
maiden, steadying an earthen water-pot on her head with one 
hand would be seen picking her way along a narrow path. Yon- 
der a fellah was plowing with a crotched stick drawn by an ass 
and a camel yoked together. Ever and anon were long rows 
of camels silently stalking across the desert. After the sands 
were crossed we came into the Delta proper, perhaps the richest 
ground of all the earth. 

It was noon when we arrived at Cairo. We first visited the 
Ezbekia Gardens, a paradise of flowers, tall palms, and other 
trees, some green and others with purple and red blossoms. 
There were also banyan trees, with aerial roots dropping down 
to the ground and taking root there. The Egyptian Museum 
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is one of the finest in the world and contains the most noted 
Egyptian sculptures, jewels, and mummies. The Gezira Park, 
situated on an island in the Nile, and beautiful like all the 
landscape gardening in the Orient, is roamed over by all types 
of Egyptians from richest to poorest. 

April 19 we started early in the morning for the Great Pyra- 
mids at Giza. On crossing the Great Nile Bridge, a magnif- 
icent structure guarded on either side by two very realistic 
bronze lions, we met cart after cart with donkeys attached, 
camels, and Arabs, some mounted on asses, others on foot 
carrying on their heads baskets filled with flowers, straw- 
berries, or some other sort of produce. These tall, slender 
Arabs with their willowy figures robed in flowing garments, 
and the camels with their long necks and swinging gaits, and 
the donkeys scarcely as large as the load they were carrying, 
formed a very picturesque scene. The Great Pyramids of Giza 
stand on the margin of a plateau of the Libyan Desert, and are 
the most stupendous works ever accomplished by man. Their 
effect upon the beholder is overpowering. The Great Sphinx, 
in spite of the injuries of time, keeps yet a strong and majestic 
expression with the half-smile of its lips and the far-away look 
of its eyes. 

We climbed the hill to the Citadel, in the main court of which* 
rises the Mosque Mohammed AH. The view from the para- 
pet of the mosque is magnificent, embracing the yellowish-gray 
city, the green plain of the Nile, and the Pyramids towering 
above the illimitable desert. From this exquisite mosque we 
ascended on donkeys Mokattam Hill, from which one obtains 
the finest view in the neighborhood of Cairo, and one compris- 
ing practically the whole district. The Mosque Sultan Hasan 
is considered the finest existing monument of Egypto-Arabian 
architecture. It has the tallest minaret in Cairo, its summit 
being 270 feet from the pavement. Thence we went up Muski 
Street, the chief thoroughfare of the Arabian part of Cairo, 
but merely a narrow, dirty lane, congested with all types of 
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orientals, donkeys, goats, camels, carriages, omnibuses, and the 
like. Along it, or near it are the principal bazaars of Cairo. 

The Arabian Museum has a fine collection of Arabian sculp- 
ture and wood carving. It contains also the wonderful glass 
lamps formerly in the mosque of Sultan Hasan. The Khe- 
divial Library, in the same building as the museum, contains 
beautifully illuminated copies of the Koran. The Mosque 
el Azhar is now the seat of the University of Cairo, which 
has about 10,000 students and over 300 teachers. The students 
learn Arabic grammar, the expounding of the Koran, juris- 
prudence, logic, rhetoric, poetry, and geography, the only 
science taught there. It has a fine library of Arabic books, 
and a good equipment of maps and charts for the teaching of 
geography. It is an amusing sight to see these pupils sitting 
cross-legged around the teacher, listening attentively, or sway- 
ing back and forth while repeating aloud their lessons to make 
them stick better in their minds. 

We returned to Port Said April 22, and while waiting for 
our steamship we whiled away the time in walking along the 
quay and out upon the pier, in the center of which is a fine 
statue of de Lesseps, the only object of interest in this des- 
perately wicked city, perhaps the most despicably iniquitous 
place on earth. On the evening of April 23, after an exciting 
time with an Arab who was persistently determined to carry 
ourselves and our baggage to the wrong ship, we got on board 
the steamship Arabia for Bombay, India. We started the 
following morning through the Suez Canal. The country on 
the Arabian side is utterly barren, while that on the Egyptian 
side is fringed with green owing to the presence of the Fresh- 
water Canal. From the Gulf of Suez one beholds on the Asiatic 
side the high range of Sinai, on the African side the lavender-col- 
ored mountain of Jebel Gharib. Soon we pass through the Strait 
of Jubal into the Red Sea proper, so beautifully smooth that 
but for the vibration of the screw one would not know that 
the ship is moving. In the evening of April 28 we put into Aden 
The city is utterly devoid of vegetation so far as we 
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could determine. The lavender-hued mountains here are very 
impressive. Here we for the first time observed the Southern 
Cross and Canopus and Alpha Centauri. 

The Arabs impressed us as a strong, virile race, graceful in 
carriage and dignified in mien, gifted, too, with great intel- 
lectual capacity, but having a rather quarrelsome disposi- 
tion. Of all the races of the Orient theirs is the easiest for us 
to understand, for the Old Testament serves very well as their 
interpreter. The patriarchal life is still the Arab's in the 
desert; in the city, however, he must, perforce, adopt more 
civilized ways. His religion, a strong fatalism, tinctured with 
sensualism, is capable of developing a true spiritual life at its 
best and a frenzied fanaticism at its worst. It is a pure mono- 
theism and conceivably might become a religion of progress, 
but practically such a future is impossible to it, for like all 
historic religions it has fossilized into an orthodox form that 
fetters thought and action. The social system, polygamy, en- 
tailing the veiling and subjection of women, is well fitted for 
the nomadic desert life, but utterly fails when applied to mod- 
ern civilized conditions. 

The Egyptians are more difficult for us to understand. We 
scan their patient and imperturbable faces in vain. The fellah 
is the typical Egyptian; often his form and features are strik- 
ingly like those on the monuments. While the Arab is a shep- 
herd or merchant by choice, the Egyptian is an agriculturalist 
and one of the best in the world. Inured to centuries, yes, 
cycles of subjection, he has served all sorts of masters without 
suffering extinction, and it has been only during the last few 
years and under English rule that he has received any recom- 
pense at all commensurate with his toil. Beggars, however, 
still abound, and sanitary conditions, while improving, are 
still far from perfect. The Egyptian government is doing much 
to promote the health and prosperity of the natives. Last year 
in Cairo free lectures on the proper care of young children were 
given to some 10,000 mothers, and the result has been a sensi* 
ble lowering of the death rate of infants. 
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ravines and valleys have precipitous sides. All along the way 
are cocoanut groves, paddy fields, tea fields that are usually 
dotted with cocoa and rubber trees. The mountain sides are 
terraced for long distances, and the spaces on these are kept 
wet with water from the mountain brooks and springs. 

After our arrival we went around Kandy Lake in jinrickshas 
— a lake of entrancing beauty — and then proceeded to visit the 
Malagawa Temple, or Temple of the Tooth, one of the most 
famous Buddhist shrines in Ceylon. The temple is situated 
opposite the Library with its back against a forested hill. Hard 
by the temple is a Buddhist School, where students are pre- 
pared for the English universities. We were surprised at the 
solid work done. 

The following day we visited the world-famous Peradeniya 
Botanic Gardens, perhaps only surpassed by those at Buiten- 
zorg, Java. It is a tropical paradise of cloves, nutmegs figs, 
bread-fruits, jack-fruits, cocoa and rubber trees, flamboyant 
trees, avenues of cocoanut and royal palms, gigantic clusters 
of bamboos, summer greenhouses with vines running over 
trellises, and patches of veritable jungle. 

In the afternoon of the same day we took a walk around the 
hills surrounding Kandy Lake, following the Upper Lake Road. 
The views at times from this road are most entrancing. Often 
one could catch glimpses of the distant mountains, overhung 
with clouds, the peaks rising through them. 

May 17, we made our way to Nuwara Eliya, the hill station 
of Ceylon. The train climbed steadily all the way, and it was 
interesting to watch the tropical plants disappear and the 
temperate flora make its way in. No palms were seen above 
2,000 feet, but tea plantations became more frequent and 
often extended to the mountain summits. As we ascended 
the scenery became grander, and especially charming were 
the numerous waterfalls. At times lofty mountains ap- 
peared in the distance, shrouded in mist, or cloud-capped, or 
again with their outlines projected in bold relief against the 
sky. At Nanuoya we changed to the narrow-guage railway 
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that ascends the steep mountain sides to Nuwara Eliya. Soon 
the tea-farms ceased, and we made our way through a forest re- 
serve that is a veritable jungle. The bushy-topped keena tree, 
laden with epiphytic orchids and ferns and twining vines, and 
the crimson rhododendron became especially noticeable, and 
contrasted strangely with the eucalyptus and the wattle of 
the fields. 

From Nuwara Eliya we visited, next day, the Hakagalla 
Botanical Garden. The road followed the windings of a pic- 
turesque ravine. The garden is situated at the foot of a steep 
and lofty precipice, and is traversed by many picturesque 
lanes and paths. Here are the plants of the warmer parts of 
the Temperate Zone — conifers, ferns, flowering shrubs and 
herbs, all mingled with much native vegetation and merging 
insensibly into the wild jungle. From the eastern corner of the 
garden a magnificent view of the distant mountains is to be 
had across a beautiful valley. The green near-by peaks form 
a fitting frame to this most lovely picture of delicate blue hills 
pencilled with the dark blue shadows of the journeying clouds. 
I have seen scenery more sublime than this, but none of a rarer 
and more exquisite loveliness. 

The following morning, May 19, we started back to Kandy. 
The descent through the mountains was accomplished in the 
midst of a soft rain, and many a grand scene was had of slopes 
gray with hanging mists, under which frowned the black rocks 
of the naked precipices. We abode over night at Kandy, pro- 
ceeding on the morrow to Anuradhapura. 

After leaving Polgahawela the railway traversed a wilder- 
ness of jungle hard to describe, and consisting for the most 
part of a tangled brushwood with occasional tall trees. Now 
and then there were paddy fields or orchards of cocoanut palms 
to break the monotony, and occasionally a rocky peak would 
stand out above the plain, but in general the country is un- 
developed and uninteresting. As we approached Anuradhapura 
swamps and ponds became frequent, which on our return were 
a sight to behold, the surface for acres in extent being white 
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with water-lilies, and the smaller swales black with buffaloes 
wallowing about in the mire. We arrived at Anuradhapura 
about noon, and after tiffin we proceeded to visit these, the 
most famous ruins in Ceylon. 

The next morning, May 21, we started back for Colombo, 
where we embarked, May 25, on board the steamship Arcadia 
for Singapore. Toward the evening of May 28, the Island 
of Sumatra became visible, off of which was one of the 
Nicobar Islands. The sunset of this evening was one not to 
be forgotten. The crimson clouds were piled up like softly 
flaming castles, while in the south a large thunder-head seemed 
to have a heart of fire glowing fitfully through the enveloping 
mists. The crimson turned to salmon, thence to reddish gray, 
thence through shades of lilac and lavender to deep purple 
and dark blue, till the swift twilight fleeted away and all hues 
turned to blackness. We had seen a vision of celestial glory 
thrown upon the clouds piled on the blue waste of the east, and 
kindling in the distance the cloud-crowned peaks of Sumatra. 

Late in the afternoon of May 29 we sighted the bold shore 
of Prince of Wales Island, on which is the city of Penang. 
Soon the Asiatic mainland became visible — a low shore fringed 
with stately cocoanut palms, back of which rose lofty moun- 
tains. We anchored in the middle of the strait. Of Penang 
we could see little, but the island with its mountains and 
valleys, clad in soft tropical vegetation, impressed us with its 
beauty. Our brief stop gave us our first glimpse of the Malay 
race and of the strange junks, or native boats, with their russet 
sails. All the next day we sailed down the Strait of Malacca, 
between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, and early the next 
morning, May 31, we arrived at Singapore. 

The first place visited in Singapore was the Museum. Its 
natural history collections form a complete exhibit of the fauna 
of the Straits Settlements. We next took a walk along the 
beach under an avenue of magnificent trees, not unlike elms 
in aspect, but with leaves of the tenderest and softest green. 
The view of the harbor, filled with all kinds of native craft 
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as well as with ocean liners and men-of-war, was particularly 
fine, not only on account of the unique shipping but also be- 
cause of the beautiful palm-fringed islands dotting the straits, 
beyond which arose the distant blue mountains of Sumatra. 
Or again we would wander in the native quarters, with their 
many and interesting racial types — Tamils, Sinhalese, Hindus, 
Malays, Chinese, Japanese, each in distinctive garb, and differ- 
ing in mode of life and method of work. Especially interesting 
were the Chinese, some pulling 'rickshas, others bearing yokes 
laden with wares of all sorts, but most frequently a portable 
stove on one side and various eatables on the other, the food 
being cooked while the customer waits. The Chinese mothers, 
like the Japanese, carry their babes on their back in a sling, 
the others carry them, Hindu fashion, astride their hip. 

Noteworthy was our drive to the Gap. Here at the summit 
of the pass one sees on the left and in front the Straits of Malacca 
and the Straits of Johore, both beautiful sheets of water, with 
Sumatra and the mainland of the Malay Peninsula in the dis- 
tance. The scene was softened and illumined by the sky with 
clouds in the form of thrones, lacking only the figures of Jesus 
or Mary to have before us Raphael's Transfiguration or the 
Assumption, with the sunset leaving its scarlet and opalescent 
hues all along the straits — a picture meditative and restful. 

The morning of Thursday, June 6, we boarded the Kon- 
inklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij SS. De Carpentier for Java. 
We stopped at Billiton, June 8, where we took on a cargo of tin 
ore; the following day we landed at Tandjong Priok, the port of 
Batavia. We at once took the train for Weltevreden, the Eu- 
ropean section of Batavia, our ride taking us through a low, 
swampy district, covered with dwarf palms. 

The chief thing visited at Batavia was the Museum. This 
contains, in addition to an extensive collection of coins from 
all over the world, a very interesting exhibition of the arts 
and antiquities of the Malay race. 

Here I was seriously ill with a tropical fever, and for a week 
was under the care of a Dutch physician. The fever left me 
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June 14, and allowing myself only one day in which to convalesce, 
I resumed my journey the following day. 

In the afternoon of June 15, we left Weltevreden for Buiten- 
zorg. On our way to the station we had a fine view of the 
Konigsplein, a large open common covered over with European 
cattle as in a Dutch pasture. The journey from Weltevreden 
to Buitenzorg is very pleasant. Broad open fields alternate 
with great tropical forests, the trees having wide spreading arms. 
As we approached Buitenzorg, the country became mountainous 
and the air cooler. From Buitenzorg there is a superb view 
of Mount Salak and the intervening palm-clad valley. Early 
next morning we visited the 's-Lands Plantentuin, the greatest 
botanical garden in the world. 

At daybreak, June 17, we took the train for Jokjakarta. Our 
way led through a vast volcanic range with broad fertile valleys, 
where rice-culture could be seen in all its stages — the ground 
being plowed and hoed for planting, plots yellow-green with 
the young plants, other fields deep green with half-grown 
paddy, still others rich golden with ripened grain, where bands 
of men, women, and children were laboriously plucking one 
by one the yellow ears and tying them artistically into small 
sheaves, after which men bore them dangling at the ends of 
long yokes to their homes, where the sheaves are stacked in 
small cocks. As we approached Jokjakarta the ground became 
flat, with vast plantations of cocoanut palms, rubber trees, and 
sugar cane. We arrived at Jokjakarta soon after nightfall. 

The next morning we went by automobile to visit Boro 
Boedoer, the greatest temple-ruin in the world. Perhaps only 
the Great Pyramids excel this in colossal grandeur. It occupies 
a sublime situation. Eastward spring up in perfect cones to 
perhaps 10,000 feet the volcanoes Merapi and Merbaboe, the 
latter visibly the taller, both swathed in floating silvery clouds 
breaking away momentarily here and there and exposing the 
outlines of the mountains. To the north stands out the 
lofty volcano Soembing to even a dizzier height, only visible 
at the summit, the rest of its surface being persistently covered 
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over with a cloud, wave-like in texture and silvery-blue in color. 
Westward there is a range of jagged mountains of a lavender 
hue. Southward stretches the plain unbrokenly, covered with 
banana and cocoanut trees, the whole cultivated like a tulip- 
bed. The temple itself beggars description. 

The next morning, June 19, we left Jokjakarta for Garoet, 
where we visited the Kawah Kamodjan, one of the craters of the 
volcano Goentoer, and also two other craters. These contained 
boiling pools, mud geysers, and sulphur grottoes. On our ride 
downward we found that the mists of the morning had cleared 
away, and we had a remarkably fine view of the valley to our 
right, one of the loveliest scenes that we saw in Java. We 
beheld a village standing in the midst of numberless terraces 
of rice fields, with feathery bamboo thickets here and there, and 
over against the valley the great volcano Papandayan. 

We departed for Batavia the next day, where we arrived 
at sunset, convinced that if there is a paradise on this earth 
it is Java. Early the next morning, June 21, we took a stroll 
through the beautiful Wilhelmina's Park, taking soon after- 
wards the train for Tandjong Priok, where we embarked on 
the Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij SS. Van Noort 
for Singapore, arriving there, June 24. 

On the afternoon of Friday, June 28, we sailed for Shanghai. 
As we passed the Paracel Islands, we saw a vessel stranded on 
a reef. The beautiful sea-green color of the reef with the 
breakers dashing against it in a long white line of spray gave 
us a new glimpse of the majesty of the sea. We put into Hong 
Kong, July 3, From the ship we had a splendid view of Hong 
Kong with its houses and other buildings nestling at the foot of 
the Peak and clustering upon its lower slopes. There are few 
sights fairer than a glimpse of this city at night, when the lights 
seem like a magnificent constellation of innumerable stars. The 
harbor, filled with Chinese craft of all descriptions as well as 
with great steamships, has great natural beauty. 

Saturday afternoon, July 6, we entered' the mouth of the 
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Hwang-p'u River, and anchored at Wu-sung at nightfall, a tender 
conveying us to Shanghai. 

The following afternoon we spent in visiting the Bund, a broad 
street fronting the river, and separated from it and the various 
jetties by handsome grass plots, in one of which stands the 
beautiful bronze memorial — a broken mast — commemorating 
the heroic death of the sailors of the German gunboat litis, 
who perished in a typhoon. On the other side of the street are 
many of the most imposing buildings of the city. The Hwang- 
p'u River is at all times a magnificent sight with the warships 
of various nations riding at anchor, the ocean liners, the large 
river boats, the Chinese junks with odd-shaped sails, the dimin- 
utive sampans and many other kinds of native craft, all with 
eyes at the prow to avoid the devils. 

Tuesday, July 9, we started out to view the Native City, 
which is surrounded by a wall three miles in circumference. 
We entered through one of the gates and crossed a little bridge, 
made zigzag so as to be impassable to devils, to a little island 
on which is a beautiful tea-house. We then went to the City 
Temple, devoted to the worship of ancestors. Here there were 
many josses supposed to represent men who lived long ago. 
Many incense sticks were burning here, and noteworthy was 
a sort of open stove or altar, where were papers burning, on 
which prayers were written. The smoke is supposed to bring 
the prayers to the gods. Thence we passed to a temple de- 
voted to the worship of emperors. Although emperor-worship 
is now prohibited, it seems still to be practiced in Shanghai. 

The next day we drove to the Loongwha Pagoda, situated 
a mile and a half above the Native City. On our way thither 
we saw something of the country life of the Chinese. We 
passed by a great many small farms and vegetable gardens. 
Night-soil here, as in Japan, appears to be the ordinary fertilizer 
used, owing doubtless to the scarcity of domestic animals. 
The Chinese are excellent gardeners. In China the country 
stinks as badly as the native cities. The canals, all of them 
smelling to heaven, appear to be the chief source of water supply. 
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I saw woman after woman washing vegetables in the filthy 
streams. The twisting and turning road is sheltered by trees, 
and at last the Loongwha Pagoda hove in sight in a region of 
peach-trees. The Pagoda has seven stories and is hexagonal 
in general form. The corners of the projecting eaves turn 
sharply upwards and are prolonged into dragon-like forms. 
Hard by is a temple containing many josses, and in the apart- 
ments there reside a large number of priests and temple-coolies. 

We left Shanghai for Nanking, July 13. The country for 
the most part is a rich alluvial plain, devoted mainly to the 
cultivation of rice. Here, as in Egpyt, water-wheels are plenti- 
ful, but since domestic animals are scarce most of them are 
operated by treadles propelled by men and boys; I saw a few, 
however, that were turned by buffaloes. The canals are filled 
with domestic geese innumerable. The paddy fields are weeded 
by means of long-handled hoes, which are jerked along between 
the rows. The country everywhere is dotted with graves. We 
arrived at Nanking in the evening. The floods of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang had begun, and thousands of refugees were at Nanking 
lodging under temporary booths or tents or else sleeping on the 
streets. One poor woman slept on a wheelbarrow under our 
window and her wretched babe wailed all night long. 

The next day, we proceeded to explore the Native City, which 
still bore many marks of the late revolution, in which Nanking 
played the leading part. Passing under the picturesque Drum 
Tower, we proceeded through the Native City, southeast of 
which is, or rather was, the Tartar City, now a melancholy mass 
of ruins with scarce an inhabitant, it having been burned during 
the revolution. The erstwhile haughty Manchus were forced 
to take Chinese names and to become servants of the 
Chinese. From this desolation we made our way to the cele- 
brated Ming Tombs, the Sacred Way of which is guarded by 
armed figures of men and by huge stone animals, elephants, 
camels, horses, lions, and the like. On our return we visited 
several temples, one a Buddhist shrine, formerly having two 
thousand priests, but now turned into barracks with a few priests 
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only in charge of the sacred things. We visited also the Con- 
fucian Temple near the Examination Halls, having in front a 
magnificent pagoda. It has an exceedingly simple, but rich 
interior, with merely the tablet bearing in letters of gold 
the name of Confucius. This temple is now almost deserted, 
its court being all overgrown with weeds. The Examination 
Halls, built under the Ming Dynasty, have accommodations 
for 25,000 students, each student having a single narrow cell, 
about the size of a sedan chair, fitted up with movable boards 
as seats and desks. Here the student had to remain until his 
examinations were finished, supplying himself at the start 
with sufficient food and water. Many a student committed 
suicide in these booths rather than face the disgrace of failure; 
others came year after year until they were gray-haired, hoping 
at last to secure the coveted honor. Since the discontinuation 
of the examinations a few years ago, the place has fallen into 
lamentable decay. Thence we visited Nanking University, sup- 
ported by four American mission boards. This school is doing a 
splendid work in fitting young men to meet the requirements 
of the new civilization. Nearly all the leaders of the revolu- 
tion and the present rulers of the Republic have come forth from 
this institution. Nanking is the only place in the Orient that 
I visited where the missionaries have exerted a really powerful 
influence. I was struck with the visible decay of the old re- 
ligions, the temples of all alike, Taoist, Buddhist, Confucian, 
being now all but deserted. 

We left Nanking for Shanghai the following day, and we were 
impressed with the change that had come over the country 
since our passage two days before. The waters of the Yangtsze 
had begun to flood the fields, and everywhere men were working 
like beavers to strengthen the dikes and to build up embank- 
ments to save their crops from impending ruin. It was a pitiful 
sight to see the patient labors of months thus in the act of 
being swept away, and what poverty and suffering and death 
were bound to ensue? At one camp of refugees I saw a poor 
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distressed mother sewing her dead child in a gunny sack pre- 
paratory to burial — in the canal, who knows? 

We sailed from Shanghai for Kobe, July 17, on the steam- 
ship Oriental. The ship stopped at Moji for coal, and here we 
liad our first real glimpse of Japanese life. Colliers came up 
on both sides of the ship, each bearing forty or fifty men and 
women. The coal was raked into baskets a trifle larger than 
straw hats, and these were passed from hand to hand until 
the coal chutes were reached. After the coal had all been taken 
on, both the men and the women began to wash in the sea their 
clothing, one garment at a time, and then themselves one limb 
at a time, or in the case of the men they boldly jumped naked 
into the sea and swam about until they were clean. Then they 
clambered back into the boat, donned their wet raiment, and 
all went back home as clean as possible. The desire to be clean 
we found to be present in Japan among all classes, and therein 
they contrast strongly with all other orientals. 

We landed at Kobe, Japan, July 20. The nice cleanliness 
of things and the winsome way of the folk, impressed us most 
at Kobe. 

We went, July 22, to Kioto, the old capital of Japan and the 
xnty of temples. Here, too, the old arts linger on in a greater 
perfection than anywhere else in Japan. We were greatly in- 
terested in watching the processes of making damascene ware, 
<:loisonn6 ware, lacquer ware, and Satsuma porcelain. The 
shops of brass work and bronze work, of bamboo basket work, 
and of embroideries of all kinds — pictures, kakemonos, screens, 
and the like, were too tempting for us to pass by. We found 
the Japanese very ready to explain their methods of manufacture 
and often they would press us to accept a cup of tea. * 

We visited first the Art Museum, thinking that there we 
might find no little help in understanding the to us, novel art 
of Japan. The Museum contains a comprehensive exhibition of 
Japanese art from the earliest period to the present. There 
are also some very beautiful and valuable Chinese and Korean 
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works. We visited also the Commercial Museum, where one 
obtains a full survey of the industries of KiSto. 

It would take too long to describe in detail the many temples 
that we visited in KiSto, or even to tell their names. While 
the temples of Kioto are inferior in architectural beauty to those 
in Tokyo and Nikko, they excel all others in their paintings. 

A noteworthy feature of Kioto is the number of palaces it 
contains. Of these it has four: the Gosho, or Imperial Palace; 
the Omiya Palace, the seat of the ex-mikados; the Katsura 
Summer Palace; and the Shugaku-in Summer Palace. 

We went to Nara, July 29. Nara is famous for its Deer 
Park, dotted with majestic cryptomerias and grazed over by 
large herds of tame deer that crowd about to eat from one's hand. 
A pond hard by teems with carp and tortoise that tumble over 
one another to obtain the bread thrown upon the water. 

We left Kioto for Nagoya, August 1. Nagoya is noted chiefly 
for its Kikyu or Castle, one of the wonders of Japan. The 
Castle, built in 1610, has walls eighteen feet thick, and its five- 
storied donjon is surmounted by two golden dolphins, eight 
feet eight inches in height, and valued at £36,000 sterling. 

We made a pilgrimage, August 3, to Yamada, in Ise Province, 
where are the holiest temples in Japan, the shrines of the mikados. 
These temples, two in number, Naiku and Geku, are built in 
the purest and most archaic Japanese style, the old native 
hut, and show no trace of Chinese influence. They are torn 
down every twentieth year and rebuilt in exactly the same 
style to the smallest details. Both temples stand in mighty 
groves of primeval forest, consisting of huge camphor trees 
and gigantic cryptomerias, vying in size with the mammoth 
trees of the American Pacific Coast. So sacred are these shrines 
that they can be visited only by the priests and members of 
the imperial family. Curtains at the gates shut them out from 
vulgar gaze, but fortunately a strong wind blew the curtains 
out straight forward, and we had a very good view of the shrines. 

The next morning we visited the Myoto-seki or Wife and Hus- 
band Rocks at Futami, projecting from the sea a short distance 
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from shore. These are two picturesque slate rocks, tied to- 
gether by a rope in token of conjugal union. Thousands of 
Japanese come annually to see the sun rise between the rocks. 

Thence we went to Toba to see the famous women divers 
of Shima Province. These are able to stay under water a re- 
markably long time and are as agile as fishes. In their wooden 
pails they place pearl oysters, sea crabs, sea ears, and other 
treasures of the deep. Here we ascended Hiyori-yama, whence 
we had a view of ideal beauty, embracing nearly the whole ex- 
tent of Owari Bay — a labyrinth of islets, green hills and penin- 
sulas, set like gems in the deep-blue sea, while afar, incredibly 
afar, one beholds the chief mountain peaks of Japan. 

The same day we returned to Nagoya, whence on the morrow, 
August 5, we went to Shizuoka, proceeding thence in 'rickshas 
to Kunozan. The way for several miles led along a charming 
country road, where the farmers could be seen drying tea-leaves 
in their huts or plying diligently their usual toils. We were 
favored with many magnificent views of Fuji-yama, now half- 
clothed with clouds, now quite free from them and seeming 
so near that one thinks to touch it with his hand, then again 
the clouds slowly cover the peak, until wholly eclipsed it is 
shrouded from view, only in a few moments to reappear little 
by little in its magnificent outlines, clad in a gauzy purple 
garment, striped with snow. At Kunozan we climbed the 1,036 
steps, hewn zigzag-like in the living rock, to the famous cliff 
temple, back of which Iyeyasu has his tomb. The painted carv- 
ings of this temple are very fine. From the summit of the cliff 
there is an unrivalled seascape. 

We left Shizuoka, August 7, for Yokohama. At Suzukawa 
we had our most perfect view of Fuji; here it dominates com- 
pletely sea and plain, its lordly contours springing up boldly 
from the plain to a height of 12,400 feet. We reached Yokohama 
in the middle of the afternoon, and had our first view of its 
fine bay, whence one looks out upon the Pacific Ocean. Yonder, 
yet how far, is home. 

We went out to Kamakura, August 10, and visited first the 
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Temple of Hachiman with its gray fluttering cloud of pigeons 
and its dusty relics, and then set out, with beating hearts, for 
the Daibutsu, the greatest work of art in Japan and a world 
masterpiece. This colossal bronze image, approximately ioo 
feet in circumference and 50 feet in height, sits majestically 
exposed to the elements. It represents Buddha as Amida in 
that state of Nirvana wherein every passion has been con- 
quered and the soul has entered into perfect calm. Not even 
did the great stone gods of Egypt, those great placid gods, ap- 
peal to me so powerfully as did this bronze image. Till now 
I had not known Buddhism, I had not felt its subtle influence 
upon the heart, and how it arouses and fosters within it a deep 
thirst for the peace that passeth understanding. Involuntarily 
we turned again and again to behold that face. It is more than 
a work of art. It is an idol, a god, a representation to the sense 
of man of that which the Divine must be. 

We went to Tokyo for the first time, August 12, visiting 
first the Temple of Sengakuji, where the Forty-seven Ronins 
lie buried, and where incense is kept burning perpetually in 
honor of Oishi, the leader of the loyal band. Then we visited 
the great Shiba Temples, the like of which are not to be had 
except at Nikko. Here are shrines of gorgeous gold lacquer. 
Here are coffered ceilings of exquisite beauty. Here are floors of 
red lacquer too beautiful to be trodden on. These are the 
dazzling shrines of the Shoguns, part of whom lie buried here, 
part at Nikko, and part at Uyeno Park in T5ky5, where we 
went to see their graves in the afternoon. We viewed a great 
many of the public buildings of Toky5 and got as close to the 
Imperial Palace as one can go. 

We departed, August 14, for Gotemba, to undertake from 
there the ascent of Fuji-yama. In the middle of the afternoon 
we set out on horseback and went as far as the horses go, some 
nine or ten miles from the summit. We plodded on foot one 
rest-house farther, where we spent the night. This was our 
first experience of sleeping and living in Japanese fashion. 
About four o'clock in the morning we arose and continued 
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our ascent, stopping at each rest-house to take a cup of tea 
and to quiet our loudly beating hearts. Our mountain coolie 
led the way, and though he knew no word of English, he cared 
for us like a father. The ascent became more and more difficult, 
and at about 10,000 feet we felt severely the altitude. The 
day was cloudy and we could get no view of the plain, but the 
clouds crept upon us sublimely, now enfolding us in their gray 
garments, now sweeping along at our feet, but silently, silently. 
Beside us stretched a long black gorge, flanked on each side by 
a jagged stream of lava that had hardened into a low line of 
crags. In the centre of the gorge is a stripe of snow. Near the 
summit of the volcano the way is steep and rocky, but at noon 
we finally reached the top, and peered over into the awful 
crater, the most astonishingly sublime hollow that I have 
ever beheld. We had a brief rest at the top, where there is a 
rest-house, a post-office, and a Shinto shrine. Soon we began 
the downward climb. We peered over into the gorge beside us, 
and viewed its walls of twisted and warped lava, every outline 
revealing the erstwhile impetuous nature of the flow. It is 
a terrible gorge, scarred and burned and blistered and torn and 
blasted, forcing upon us a new conception of the terrific energy 
of Nature. We reached finally a glissade of loose ashes and 
cinders, and in a few hours were where our horses were awaiting 
us. We reached Gotemba at dusk, where we put up at a Jap- 
anese inn, there being no European hotel at Gotemba. The 
following morning we returned to Yokohama. 

We took the train for Nikko, August 18. Nikko is the love- 
liest city in Japan, a city set in a primeval forest, if that can 
be primeval which has been planted by man. The Japanese 
have a saying: "Do not use the word magnificent till you have 
seen Nikko." Nikko is surrounded by lofty mountains that 
precipitate the rains and thus diffuse a perennial greenness over 
this lovely valley. Our first afternoon we roamed about the out- 
skirts of the town, trying to find the tiny shrines hidden away 
in this dense forest of huge cryptomerias. Here is one where 
the women offer up pieces of wood, shaped like chess pawns, 
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thinking thus to pass safely through the dangers of childbirth. 
We saw another shrine where tin sandals are hung up by pil- 
grims, who pray that their legs may be strengthened. 

The next day we took an excursion to Chiuzenji. The way 
is gorgeous, this road to Chiuzenji, as it winds back and forth 
on the steep slope. At one delicious spot two lovely cascades 
came into view. At length we arrived at the charming lake, 
the outlet of which breaks through the wall of the precipice 
in a glorious fall of 250 feet into the gorge below. This fall is 
called Kegon-no-taki. We climbed down the face of the cliff, 
crossed another fall, called Shirakumo, formed by water oozing 
through a soft stratum of shale, and at last reached nearly the 
foot of the gorge, where a fine view of the Kegon Fall was had. 

The following morning we visited the great temples at Nikko, 
the greatest of these being the Mausoleum of Iyeyasu. It were 
too great a task to attempt to describe in any detail so intri- 
cate a group of sacred buildings. In the Holy of Holies Japanese 
Buddhist art is said to culminate in a blaze of gold and harmoni- 
ous colors, in elaborate pictures, inlaid and carved precious 
woods, lacquered pillars, and splendid metal-work. 

Instead of taking the train to Tokyo from Nikko, we engaged 
jinrickshas to take us the four miles to Imaichi, that we might 
ride along the great Cryptomeria Avenue, the most majestic 
thoroughfare in the world. Here for mile upon mile are dense 
rows of these evergreen trees, four to six feet in diameter and 
from 125 to 150 feet high, their tops interlacing above the 
narrow road like the groined vault in some gothic cathedral! 

August 22, we went to TokyS for the last time. Here we 
visited the splendid Uyeno Museum. There we saw cocks 
from Tosa with tails fourteen and a half feet long. There are 
interesting exhibits in anthropology, archaeology, and in the 
useful and fine arts. We also visited as much of the Imperial 
University as we could gain access to, including the Medical 
Department, which is very well equipped, and has an interest- 
ing pathological museum. 

We spent much of our time while in Yokohama in visiting 
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the native shops and seeing as much of the Japanese life as 
possible. We also walked a long distance upon the Bluff, where 
we had several exquisite views of the ocean. On Saturday, 
August 24, we set sail for San Francisco on the Toyo Kisen Kai- 
sha SS. Nippon Maru. 

The voyage across the Pacific Ocean was in the main unevent- 
ful. There were strong winds and high waves, but no especial 
storms. On the night of our second day from Yokohama I 
beheld a marvellous sight. The floor of the ocean was "thick 
inlaid with patines of bright gold." As every wave broke 
showers of liquid fire gleamed in the wan moonlight. It was a 
sea of fire undulating in long billows. I had never before seen 
the sea so wonderfully phosphorescent. 

We touched at Honolulu, September 4, and it was like be- 
holding the faces of old and dear friends to see once more the 
tropical vegetation. We drove out to the Pali and beheld the 
pass and the great precipice and had a fine view of the other 
side of the island. We also visited the Aquarium, where we 
found fish as beautiful as birds and as gay as butterflies. 

Asia is called the Mother Continent; it is certainly the conti- 
nent of mothers. One is fairly amazed at the fecundity there 
of the human species. The houses swarm with children; the 
streets swarm with them; so do the boats. In spite of the fact 
that at least every other child dies before the age of two years 
in all the oriental countries except Japan, there is no dearth 
of larger children, nearly all the girls of whom bear smaller 
children on their hips or backs. So in most of the oriental coun- 
tries over-population is a grave factor — in China the gravest 
factor — of the economic and social problem. Perhaps only 
in Ceylon does there seem adequate room for the population. 
Over against a background of over-population, and over against 
this vast multitude of dusky or yellow great-breasted mothers, 
who give themselves to their children, if not as wisely as our 
western mothers, yet as utterly and unselfishly, must be thrown 
every picture of oriental life. 

Of India I do not feel confident to speak. What can one learn 
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in a week's time of that vast empire of varied castes and races? 
As one contemplates the endless stream of silent and sad- 
faced Hindus coursing along the narrow streets, one feels that 
these men realize their misery as no other Orientals do, and that 
their portion of Aryan blood robs them of that element of 
simple joy that the more childlike Sinhalese and Malay races 
have in such full measure. Only the Parsees, a pure white race, 
seem prosperous, but these are essentially foreigners. 

In Ceylon one comes in contact with two dark races, the 
Sinhalese and the Tamils, the former the more intelligent and 
artistic, the latter of greater physical strength, but blacker in 
complexion. Both are mild and childlike races, and Ceylon 
is a healthful, peaceful, and contented land. Everywhere, 
even in the remote country districts one meets schoolhouses — 
open buildings or even just seats under the palms — where an 
orderly flock of black boys and girls receive a good elementary 
education under the instruction of a native or burgher teacher. 
One feels that in time this education is bound to count. I 
heard in Ceylon no tales of dreadful peonage such as fill the 
air in Singapore and in Java; but the development of vast tea 
and rubber plantations, so soon as the supply of labor from the 
native villages becomes insufficient, may be trusted to bring 
about some such conditions. Many of the shops are in the 
hands of Arabs and Hindus, while of course the greater business 
concerns are in the hands of the English. Still there are many 
native shops, especially those of jewelsmiths and coppersmiths, 
where fine and artistic work is done. The pounded brassware 
of Kandy is deservedly famous. 

In the Straits Settlements one comes in contact with a some- 
what different civilization, which, while Indian in the main, 
feels powerfully the influence of China, above all at Singapore, 
which bids fair to become one of the great Chinese cities of 
the world. Singapore at the gateway to all the oriental seas oc- 
cupies geographically a unique situation — perhaps no other city 
in the world is so favorably located — and is bound to become 
a world metropolis. Here most of the small business and some 
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of the large is in the hands of the Chinese, though naturally 
the English and the Dutch control the more important com- 
mercial undertakings. There are great rubber enterprises in 
the Straits Settlements, and on many of these estates a system 
of peonage is apparently in operation. We passed just at 
nightfall a large plantation and saw a long shed in which hun- 
dreds of men were packed like sardines in a box. It is the 
general opinion that while conditions under English control are 
bad enough, they are superior to those that obtain in the Dutch 
Indies. 

Java supports a vast population, Javanese in the west and 
Malay in the east, with many Chinese and Arabs, especially 
in the towns. The Javanese are a handsome race, wearing 
brightly colored sarongs, while the Malays are homelier and 
wear sarongs mainly of blue. Java is a peaceful country, where, 
especially in the remoter districts, the natives on meeting a 
white man crouch to the ground in servile obeisance. We 
were assured that a white man is a white man in Java. Here 
are great estates of rubber, of sugar cane, of cocoanut palms, 
and of other tropical products, and upon these a severe system 
of peonage is in force. The Chinese and other Orientals, so 
I was told, would be lured on board the Dutch ships by the 
promise of good pay, then when out to sea they would be starved 
into signing a contract for, say, a year's work at a very low 
'wage. At the expiration of the period of contract they would 
be either in debt to the company or would not have sufficient 
money to pay their way back home, and so would be forced 
to sign year after year the hard contract until they were too 
old to be of further use. For the rest, under a semblance of 
native rule the natives are allowed to retain almost without 
interference their religious and social customs. 

Everywhere in the Orient, except in China and Japan, the 
hand of the white man is seen grasping greedily the wealth of 
the country, giving in return, however, a stable government, 
a certain industrial development, some degree of education, 
a little Christianity and higher morality, that on the whole 
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can scarcely offset the evil influence of white sharpsters and 
prostitutes in the treaty ports. One likes to believe that it is 
for the best, this exploitation of the native for the white man's 
benefit, but it has its sad phases. 

China saddens and sickens one. Nowhere else in the world 
does one feel his heartstrings so pulled. One cannot help liking 
and admiring the Chinese. Unlike the Hindu, the Sinhalese, 
and the Malay, the Chinese is not an overgrown child, but a 
man of force and character. Every Chinese is a practical 
philosopher; it is not for nothing that the Confucian philosophy 
has moulded the life of China for so many centuries. He has 
too a passion for learning and a notable respect for the learned. 
However poor he is and however humble is his employment 
he has about him a certain dignity and pride. I can scarce 
imagine a Chinese man or woman who is devoid of self-respect. 
He has the name of being honest, and considering the great 
temptation to earn one's livelihood in any manner possible in 
so overpopulated a land, he is indeed remarkably honest and 
reliable. Perhaps one is impressed most by his industry. He 
lets escape no chance to earn a penny. He shrinks from no la- 
bor however arduous. He accepts the hardships of life bravely, 
and asks no comforts in return. I have said that he is indus- 
trious, I should have said that he is the hardest worker in the 
world. I have seen gangs of men pulling wagons with immense 
loads, pulling, indeed, till their faces were purple and the cords 
of their legs stood out like pipe stems. When these ceased 
singing at their work, you knew that they were tired to the 
point of exhaustion! The chief fault of the Chinese is their 
insanitary manner of living. The Chinese, however, are not 
devoid of artistic gifts. Their drawnwork and embroideries, 
their carvings in wood and ivory, their brasswork, as well as 
many fine paintings, attest to an uncommon degree of artistic 
sense in this strangely matter-of-fact people. 

The Old China is fast becoming no more. I saw no young 
girls with bound feet, though I saw not a few women so crippled. 
The queues are rapidly going; there were none at Nanking. 
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European notions and ways of living are spreading fast. Even 
the Confucian philosophy has no longer its old hold. One 
educated Chinese called Confucius, in my hearing, "a sleeping 
deceased. " The temples are fast being deserted. New notions, 
half-digested, badly applied, perhaps noxious and ruinous, 
are creeping in. The leaven of western science is leavening 
the Chinese lump till the whole is leavened. But in the de- 
struction of the old ideals now everywhere in progress there 
is a danger that makes one stand aghast. Think of these hun- 
dreds of millions of ignorant men, who losing faith in the old 
have as yet no adequate new belief! It behooves Christendom 
to pray that the old religions and the old morals may somehow 
hold out till the new and higher light has plainly dawned. One 
would do a great service to China now to point out what things 
taught by Confucius ought, in the light of modern science, 
to be retained. There is no greater work than this, that of rec- 
onciling the New China to the good and eternally true things 
of its great and glorious past. Of one thing I am confident, 
in the end China will take hold of the western ideals far more 
completely than has Japan. The Chinese woman, so far as 
I could discern, possesses a rare force of character, and is al- 
ready clamoring for the ballot and, I was told, even has it in 
some places. The Republic is filling China with a new spirit, 
and I could discover no sentiment against it. 

In Japan one beholds the Orient at its best and fairest. The 
land itself is beautiful; even the wild places seem as though 
created by some landscape artist. It is a goodly land of goodly 
folk. Life there has an originality, an especial charm, borrowed, 
perhaps, in the first instance from China, but greatly trans- 
formed now into something unique. The Japanese are the most 
artistic people in the Orient. One and all have taste. My moun- 
tain coolie in returning from Fuji-yama to Gotemba plucked 
me a bouquet of flowers of uncommon taste and beauty. Per- 
haps there are few women more beautiful and attractive than 
the Japanese. With their steady nerves and gracious ways 
they impress one as a rare and splendid type of womanhood. 
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The men, while intelligent and kindly, are nervous and less 
prepossessing. They are bent on keeping the wealth of their 
country in their own hands, and while they welcome the foreigner 
so long as he can be of any real service to them, they resist 
any attempt to place them under his domination. Japan has 
had the good sense to retain most of its old arts and crafts, 
and, while absorbing much of the best in western civilization, 
means yet to keep its own quaint and delightful life. While 
something is lost in this way, it, after all, is wise. We were 
greatly reluctant to leave Japan, for we had learned to love 
it, not merely because of its novelty, but because we found 
therein much that was sweet and fair and wholesome. 

Three facts particularly struck me in my journey through 
the Orient. The first is the political and industrial might of 
Great Britain. England itself seems a small land to the Ameri- 
can. It is not till he sails to land after land, each rich, ample, 
luxuriant, and flying the British flag, and beholds on every 
sea her mighty men-of-war and, even a more impressive sight, 
her innumerable merchantmen carrying the commerce of all 
the earth, that he adequately appreciates the unrivalled might 
of Britain. The second fact is that the Asiatics are more highly 
civilized than one dreams of before making the journey. The 
heathen are neither so poor nor so bad, nor yet so barbaric 
as they are held in some quarters to be. Asia is rather a world 
of old and choice civilizations, from which our own in all likeli- 
hood has sprung. It is a world where the primal instincts of 
humanity still are displayed, where no woman shrinks from 
motherhood and where no man shrinks from his duties to his 
children and his parents. With all its faults, and they are legion, 
Asia sets us thinking, can still teach us something, and will 
bring us a long step nearer the heart of nature. The third fact 
is the supremacy of American influence in China and Japan. 
The Chinese have a great love for us, a confidence in us that 
is pathetic. It was a great wrench to this love when America 
joined the other Powers in exacting harsh conditions to the 
contemplated loan. In Japan there is a feeling that America 
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distrusts her and no longer has for her former friend that sincere 
friendship and admiration that was so precious to the Japanese 
people and which continued till a very few years ago. If we 
are wise, we shall labor to retain the love of these two great 
nations, for that they will play a great r61e in the world's life 
is evident to anyone who has eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
and a heart to understand. 

We landed at San Francisco, September 9, and arrived at 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, September 19, thus bringing to com- 
pletion an immense and most highly instructive journey around 
the world. 
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NOTE 

The Kahn Foundation for the Foreign Travel of American 
Teachers was established on January 6, 1911. The formal deed 
of gift and trust was executed between Albert Kahn, of Paris, 
France, the Founder; and Edward D. Adams, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Henry Fairfield Osborn, all of New York City, Charles 
W. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass., and Charles D. Walcott, of 
Washington, D.C., the Trustees. The full text of the deed, set- 
ting forth the donor's purpose and hopes for the Foundation, 
will be found in the first report issued by the Trustees, Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1. 
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FOREWORD 

When, late in the Spring of 191 1 I received the assurance 
that I had been so fortunate as to be offered appointment to 
a Fellowship on the newly-established Kahn Foundation, and 
when, even later, the generosity of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in granting me a year's leave of absence made 
it possible for me to accept the honor, I had gathered but a 
vague idea of the purposes of the founder, or of the conditions 
which his beneficiaries were expected to fulfil. I had, indeed, 
been informed that the boursier was not to pursue studies in 
the field of his specialty, but was rather to regard his year abroad 
as an opportunity to enlarge his mental vision, to get out of the 
ruts of specialization, and by wide travel and observation to 
adjust himself to new points of view, with the object of return- 
ing to his work broadened and refreshed. But the purpose of 
the Foundation was surely not solely to benefit the boursier, 
and just what his reciprocal obligations were, and how he was 
expected to go about fulfilling them, remained clouded in a 
degree of vagueness I was quite unable to dispel in the short 
time before sailing. 

As some central object of interest and investigation, however, 
seemed necessary to lend purpose to the year's travel, I de- 
termined to make myself acquainted as far as possible with 
the leading universities of Europe; to attend as many lectures 
as I could conveniently manage in the fields of history and 
political science, — not so much for the subject-matter, but for 
the methods of instruction, the point of view, style, manner and 
personality of the professors, and, so far as I might be able to 
judge them, the comparative results. 

As a subsidiary subject of investigation I had a leaning toward 
the progress of public opinion in regard to international arbi- 
tration, or the peace movement in the different countries of 
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Europe. Details and modifications I proposed to defer until 
I should have the opportunity to see M. Kahn in Paris and 
ascertain from him directly the purposes and preferences he 
might entertain. 

The general itinerary as submitted to and approved by the 
Trustees, included Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Belgium and Holland; with the option of 
returning via India and Japan, or of devoting the entire year 
to Europe. For reasons that will appear in the sequel, the latter 
alternative was followed. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

Our first glimpse of the Old World occurred in the early morn- 
ing of a glorious Summer day. The voyage had been delightful 
in every particular, a congenial party of friends making every 
one of the ten days required by our slow boat a day of enjoy- 
ment. But the sight of land is always welcome, no matter 
how pleasant the passage, and the green grass of Old Ireland 
under the dazzling sunshine of this bracing day was exquisite. 
The deep and ample harbor of Queenstown guarded by its 
fortified hills was impressive and beautiful in the early morning 
light. The short railway trip from Queenstown to Cork afforded 
characteristic glimpses: a passing hunting party in "pink" 
coats, with half a hundred hounds; the low cottages, heavily 
thatched and moss-grown; the numerous gulls and sea fowl, 
circling close about us or floating lightly on the clear surface 
of the many ponds and streams. All had a foreign and un- 
familiar charm which thrilled the American traveler with the 
sense that he was at last really on the soil of the Old World, 
and face to face with scenes long dimly known from song and 
story. 

Cork is a confused memory of a delicious breakfast with 
chops of incredible size and tenderness; of streets, broad 
and narrow, obstructed by jaunting cars, jostled by 
motors; of soft Irish brogue, pretty girls, precocious, quick- 
tongued boys and frowzy bare-foot or sandled priests. 
Our party of eight was to stay together through Ireland, an 
arrangement which enabled us to disregard the limitations of 
railroads, and make our way as we pleased by automobile. 
The fine, bracing weather stayed with us. I shall never forget 
the vivid impression of the beauty of that trip through southern 
Ireland to Bantry Bay and Killarney. We climbed the dizzy 
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steps at Blarney Castle, where the less sedate of the party kissed 
the Blarney Stone at the peril of their necks and with total loss 
of dignity. We discovered the birthplace of William Penn — 
and who that has reverently gazed at the counterfeit present- 
ment of his colossal broadbrim casting its shadow over the 
Quaker city would ever have believed that he was a Paddy from 
Cork? — in the quaint little town of Macroom. The beautiful 
scenery of this ride is made more enjoyable by the perfect 
roads. As we left Macroom for Glengarriff we soon entered the 
mountainous country of the west, with grander though more 
rugged scenery. The defile of Keamaneigh is a striking picture of 
desolate fastnesses. Emerging upon the hills above Glengarriff, 
the harbor stretching far to the west and dotted with islands, 
presents a vast and most beautiful aspect. From this point 
to the Lakes of Killarney, a distance of some forty miles, the 
road, though always smooth and in fine condition, passes 
through a rather deserted region of wild mountains, with many 
steep descents and climbs. The immediate approach to the 
Lakes, as the road rounds the huge bulk of Macgillicuddy's 
Reeks, attains some degree of sublimity. 

The charm of the Lakes of Killarney is indescribable. As 
one gazes across the water from the grounds of the reposeful 
Lake Hotel, the changing light and shadow on the surrounding 
hills, reflected in the placid surface, induce a feeling such as 
must have inspired the lotus eaters of old, a sense of languor, 
of rest, of utter contentment with things as they are in that 
lovely country. The conventional tour of the three lakes and 
their connecting stretches of water affords a constant unfolding 
of new beauties, which not even the omnipresent and insistent 
beggars can wholly spoil. These beggars, old and young, men, 
women and children, give, in spite of their evident dire pov- 
erty, not so much an impression of distress, as of hardy and 
healthy impudence. Begging seems a frank and open profes- 
sion; indeed this rocky and mountainous region is so unproduc- 
tive that the plunder of the tourist is probably the only means 
the poor people have of eking out an existence. 
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Leaving the hills, as one approaches Dublin the land appears 
highly cultivated and prosperous; the stone, thatch-roof cottages 
neater and better kept, are surrounded by flower gardens and 
other evidences of care. Prosperity is still more in evidence as 
one passes from Dublin to Belfast. Dublin itself is a great, 
dirty town, without much attraction. Trinity College was in 
vacation, so I had to content myself with a survey of its heavy 
and somewhat gloomy pile of buildings. The Bank of Ireland 
proved more interesting. We tested the Irish jaunting car 
thoroughly in visiting Phoenix Park and the various monuments 
of Dublin; and for my part I consider it the most uncomfortable 
and nerve-racking vehicle I ever tried. We passed through 
several of the slums of the city, and were astonished at the 
number of infants and young children in evidence. The side- 
walks and streets swarmed with them, and every open door 
and window seemed filled with half-dressed women or men hold- 
ing still more scantily clad babes in their arms. Several street 
fights between women were noticed ; and the men had apparently 
little or no regard for public decency. I have never in my ex- 
perience seen a more demoralized congestion of population than 
in these slums. 

Belfast seems to exhale quite a different air. Well-built, 
busy and prosperous, it seemed more like a well-to-do American 
town. Nearing completion in the ship-yards, the Titanic, 
44 the largest ship in the world," was an object of interest; — of 
what world-wide, tragic interest we little knew! 

My impressions of Ireland as a whole were much more favor- 
able than I had anticipated. The country is beautiful and well 
cultivated, poverty is not nearly so much in evidence as I had 
expected, and with the exception of the Gap of Dunloe from 
Kate Kearney's house to the Lower Lake of Killarney, and those 
appalling slums of Dublin, the condition of even the poorest 
seemed promising. The general conviction seemed to prevail 
that better times were coming, that population was increasing, 
and that Ireland was now on the up grade. It is not impossible 
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that the wise land laws of recent years have at last succeeded in 
turning the tide. 

Across the Irish Sea from Larne to Stranraer may not be quite 
as bad a passage as a rough channel crossing, but it makes a 
pretty good second. We lingered long enough in the land of 
Burns to visit Bonnie Doon, the Twa' Brigs and the hospitable 
tavern from which Tarn O'Shanter started on his memorable 
ride. Ayr is interesting too for its well-preserved old buildings 
and its thrifty people. We were attracted by the healthy, 
happy looking children at play upon their immense common, 
and on the esplanade by the sea. 

After a short stop at Glasgow, to which we were to return later,, 
we pressed on to Balloch and embarked upon the lovely trip* 
through Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and the Trossachs, stop- 
ping at Inversnaid and Stronachlochar. The mountain and 
Lake scenery is varied and exquisite, and, through the genius- 
of Scott, full of romantic association. Our trip, which com- 
bined steamboat and coaching, ended at Callender, on the border 
of the Highlands; next morning we were looking from our window 
on Princes' Street across the Scott monument up to the towering 
heights of Edinburgh Castle. 

A week of perfect weather in Edinburgh is a boon not often? 
vouchsafed to travelers. And good use we made of it. From 
Holyrood to the Castle every spot of historic interest was 
explored. Every gallery, museum and church was made to yield 
its quota of pleasure or instruction. The Scottish Royal Art 
Exhibition was fortunately open, with a fine collection of paint- 
ings. The University was closed for vacation. The suburban 
attractions from the stately ruins of Roslyn to the seaside 
resort of Joppa and the golf links of Braid Hills knew our pres- 
ence, and from the heights of the Castle, from the opposing 
Hill, and even from the difficult summit of Arthur's* 
re sought the various fine views of the city. It was at 
irgh that we finally parted from the friends who had 
o shared our travels, and contributed so much to their 
e. They were to go South for a few weeks before return- 
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. ing to America, while Mrs. McPherson and I were for the High- 
lands bound. It was a difficult parting. The twelve months 
-of separation from home and loved ones began to appear for- 
midable. 

A restful and pleasant week was spent at St. Andrews, where 
we first enjoyed the experience of life in lodgings. A delightful 
•old Scotch woman served dainty meals, as ordered or as left to 
her discretion, in our large cheerful sitting room, with most 
homelike effect. The city was crowded to overflowing, as the 
usual contingent of Summer visitors was augmented by large 
numbers attracted by the celebration of the five hundredth 
-anniversary of the founding of the University of St. Andrews. 
The striking ruins of the Cathedral and of the Castle, the many 
quaint buildings, and the curious narrow old harbor almost dry 
.at low tide, to say nothing of the famous golf links, lend the 
-ancient city a high degree of interest. 

On leaving St. Andrews we penetrated the heart of the High- 
lands by the picturesque line of railway that goes by way of 
Perth and Kingussie to Inverness. Kingussie had a peculiar 
.and personal interest for us, as the original land of the McPher- 
.son clan. Cluny Castle, the seat of the Chief of the clan, lies 
some nine miles from the town, commandingly situated on the 
slope of a range of hills overlooking the valley of the river Spey. 
On a former visit to Scotland I had enjoyed the hospitality of 
the late Chief, Colonel Ewen H. D. Macpherson, a splendid 
type of man, whose wide experience and military service had 
given him a truly cosmopolitan outlook. Beginning with the 
Crimean war and the Indian Mutiny, including the siege and fall 
of Lucknow, he had served with the Ninety-third Highlanders 
in many lands and campaigns, attaining ultimately the rank 
-of Lieutenant-Colonel commanding. He had on his succession 
to the Cluny estates and title, retired, and at the time of my 
visit was Brigadier-General in command of the Highland Volun- 
teer Brigade. In distinguished bearing and fine courtesy I 
have met few men who could equal him. On his death he was 
succeeded by his brother, Albert Cameron Macpherson, the 
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present Chief. From him and Mrs. Macpherson we had re- 
ceived an invitation to the Castle, and found one of the most 
delightful occasions of our whole trip in the cordial hospitality 
of this charming Scottish home. The hall is rich in the armor 
and relics of by-gone days of Highland clan life. The Green 
Banner and the Black Chanter of the Clan, the last of which fell 
from Heaven and ensured victory in every fray, are still to be 
seen. There are, too, many mementoes and personal letters 
of "bonnie Prince Charlie," who, in the days of the Stuart 
uprising, was strongly supported by the Cluny of " the '45." 

The town of Kingussie had grown from the primitive village 
of my first visit to a flourishing and fashionable summer resort, 
with numerous villas, crowded hotels and a pretentious golf 
course. The surrounding country is most beautiful. It was 
savagely desolated by Cumberland's men after the battle of 
Culloden, from the effects of which the tenantry have not even 
yet fully recovered. 

Still further exploring the wonderful Highland scenery of the 
north, it must suffice to mention our delight in the " rose-red 
city of Inverness" with the mysterious rush of the crystal water 
of its river; the ever varying charm of the Caledonian Canal; 
the wonderful combination of sea and mountain on the western 
coast, and especially the glorious climate and superb situation 
of Oban. We returned at length to Glasgow by water, through 
the quaint and picturesque Crinan Canal, and the winding lochs 
of the Kyles of Bute, feeling that at any cost we must some day 
return for an entire summer in this land of loch and heath and 
heather. 

The River Clyde seems one long succession of ship-yards, 
and the resounding noise of hammer and riveter is almost 
deafening. Glasgow seems to stand for the busy industrial 
present, and prospective future, as Edinburgh symbolizes the 
historic and romantic past. The city makes a most favorable 
impression, with its constant rush of business activities and 
imposing business buildings. The University of Glasgow is 
housed chiefly in one great building boldly situated upon a 
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height overlooking a large part of the city, and just opposite 
the great Museum building. It was in vacation, but certain 
examinations were in progress, and I was able to gain admission 
to the fine halls, lecture rooms and library. The Glasgow 
Museum is excellent and contains fine collections of sculpture, 
casts and paintings, and a unique set of models of various 
boats built on the Clyde. At Kelvingrove Park nearby a 
Scottish Exhibition was in progress. The primitive life of the 
highland village was instructively displayed; the historical 
exhibits too were most interesting, particularly in the rich 
collections of manuscripts, portraits and relics of Burns and 
Scott. The extent to which these two men have impressed them- 
selves upon the Scottish imagination is astonishing. 

One leaves Scotland with conflicting impressions. The 
people seem healthy, thrifty and prosperous; education is 
universal; the children, except those of the very poorest class, 
seem well cared for; the country is salubrious and beautiful 
in all its variations. Yet there are, particularly in the north, 
such vast areas of desolate land, of barren heath and moor, 
covered with waste expanses of rocks and heather; so large a 
proportion of the country used only as a preserve for game, 
that the outlook becomes less assuring, and one can understand 
the increasing emigration which is rapidly carrying the sons 
of Scotland to America and Australia. 

On entering England, after weighing the relative merits of 
the east and west-central routes we decided in favor of the 
cathedral towns of the east. The country, as viewed from the 
railway carriage window, appeared tame and unattractive after 
the beauties of Scotland. But the sublime cathedrals ! How we 
drank in their beauty and strove to master their lesson as we 
passed from Durham to York, to Lincoln and to Ely. What a 
wonderful conception of the past life of this people they unfold 
to the imagination! And the church music! Never before, 
nor since in my experience on the continent, have I heard any- 
thing to approach the effects attained by those subtly trained 
choristers. 
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Cambridge was unfortunately still in vacation, so we had 
to content ourselves with the outward and visible signs. A 
few older students and Fellows were about, and with the aid of 
these and venal custodians we managed to gain entrance to 
a sufficient number of colleges. The library was under repair 
and inaccessible, but the superb chapel of King's College, and 
the Fitzwilliam Museum were open. The peaceful beauty of the 
famous college "backs" made an ineffaceable impression. A 
full week passed before we could bring ourselves to leave for 
London. 

Four weeks of London! A volume would scarce suffice to 
outline the activities of those delightful days, devoted to gal- 
leries, Museums, the University, the Temple, the Tower, 
Richmond, Kew, Hampton Court, and perhaps above all the 
streets, the shops, the markets, the people. 

Principal Henry A. Miers of London University kindly offered 
every facility for visiting the vast aggregation of educational 
activities grouped under his direction. As he is at the head 
also of the English branch, if it may be so designated, of the 
Kahn Foundation, he showed much interest in the details of 
the establishment and organization of the American Trust. 
Certain facts which I learned from him and others in regard to 
the English foundation may be of interest. M. Kahn at the 
time of its establishment manifested so modest a disposition in 
regard to it, that his name was disguised beneath initials, 
and it became known as the " A-K Foundation." The name of 
the founder is therefore practically unknown in England. Not 
only that, but in comparison with the wide publicity given to the 
movement by the press in America, the foundation itself is 
practically unknown. Certainly if known at all it should be 
known in Oxford, where two professors had been offered A-K 
Fellowships, and one, Professor Ball, had almost completed his 
year of incumbency. Yet I found few men at Oxford out of 
many with whom the subject was introduced, who knew of it. 
Even Dr. Parkin of the Rhodes Scholarship foundation, a man 
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so unusually well informed on all educational movements, had 
never heard of it. 

The English fellows are selected from nominees of the differ- 
ent universities. The itinerary is not submitted to the Trustees 
for special approval, but certain countries named in advance 
must be visited, though no regulation provides the order or 
duration of the visit. The stipend is paid in fixed installments. 
A formidable looking document, in appearance something like 
an American passport, signed and sealed by the Trustees, some 
of whom are high British functionaries, is given each fellow 
by way of credentials and general open sesame. Mr. Miers 
said he had gathered from M. Kahn's various talks with him 
that the extension, development and permanent organization 
of this idea of travelling fellowships was not a mere side issue 
with M. Kahn, but the great aim and purpose of his life; that his 
purposes and ideals in regard to it were not yet fully or defi- 
nitely worked out; and that the main reason for his continued 
intense business activities was to accumulate a fund sufficient 
to assure the permanence and extension of the system. 

We saw Oxford under most favorable circumstances. Our 
letters to several college dignitaries produced a ready and cordial 
response, which opened official doors and showed us both 
collegiate and social life from the point of view of the faculty; 
while at the same time the presence of two of our Georgia boys 
holding Rhodes scholarships led to extended introductions 
among the students, which gave me an excellent opportunity to 
look at things from a different angle. It was often most inter- 
esting to discuss the same problems of Oxford life at lunch in 
the easy intimacy of the students' rooms, and at dinner with 
the "dons" in the formal atmosphere of a college hall. I 
received especial kindness from Professor A. L. Smith of Balliol, 
who was unremitting in his good offices during our stay; Pro- 
fessor H. T. Gerrans of Worcester, to whom I am indebted for 
my first experience of the dignified formality of a dinner in 
hall; and Dr. G. R. Parkin, Secretary of the Rhodes Scholar- 
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ship Trust, whose wide experience and alert mind afforded many 
valuable suggestions. 

One of the most interesting functions that I attended in 
Oxford was a regular meeting of the Association of American 
Rhodes Scholars, an evening devoted to debate, discussion of 
topics of current interest, and general jollification. It was 
a fine body of men, and one that impressed me with pride as 
distinctly creditable to our country. The literary exercises 
were conducted with dignity and ability, and the fun was of 
the right order, clean, manly, witty. 

I made the most of my time in attempting to attain an 
understanding of the Oxford system and ideals. I attended a 
number of lectures, both University and College; and I tried to 
reach the method and spirit of tutorial instruction, the char- 
acteristic feature of the Oxford system, by numerous inquiries 
of both master and students, and especially a wide range of the 
latter. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the collective impression 
which Oxford makes upon the American scholar. The visible 
embodiment of centuries of culture, it surrounds intellectual 
life with a degree of dignity, of leisured opportunity, of high 
consideration, in rather striking contrast to the environment 
of even the most fortunate college professors in America. 

It was with real regret that we returned to London and 
began our preparations for the Continent. But October was 
nearing its end, and we had new worlds to conquer! 



II 

EUROPE 

The actual method of our invasion of the continent was 
determined by the advertisement of a marvelously cheap special 
excursion to the Turin Exhibition. Our intention had been to 
go first to Paris; but this would take us via Paris to Turin for 
a period of twenty days, and bring us back again, at a cost 
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but little in excess of that of a straight ticket to Paris. It was 
obviously a Heaven-sent opportunity to visit Turin with its 
great Exposition, and to get a glimpse of other parts of Northern 
Italy as well. We closed with it at once, making arrangements 
to leave our trunks in Paris and take only suit cases and bags 
on the twenty-day trip. 

I had crossed the channel several times on previous trips, 
and found it so mild that I had conceived some contempt for 
its traditional horrors. But this time I had a taste of its powers 
that considerably increased my respect. The little New Haven- 
Dieppe steamer fairly stood on end, and tossed and wallowed in 
tempestuous seas lashed by hurricane winds, until it began 
to be a matter of doubt whether we should ever reach the coast 
of France. However we managed to struggle into the shelter 
of the shore an hour or so late, and reached Paris without further 
mishap. 

The following morning proved a fine day. Our train for Italy 
was not to leave until the afternoon, and we enjoyed a most 
delightful morning on the boulevards. One's first impressions 
of a new country are always so vivid. The mind seems so keenly 
alive to even minute differences in the aspect of things, in 
architecture, dress, general atmosphere, — everything, in short, 
that distinguishes one nationality from another. After a short 
residence these things seem to be accepted as a matter of course, 
and do not strike the attention. Just in front of the Made- 
leine we noticed several people looking toward the heavens, 
and there, directly overhead, far, far up in the blue sky, the sun- 
shine reflected brightly from the under surface of its spotless 
white wings, serenely sailed a graceful aeroplane. I saw many 
hundreds of them afterward in various circumstances, but none 
has left so vivid an impression. 

The trip from Paris to Turin seemed, fresh as we then were 
to continental impressions, full of interest and enjoyment. The 
various classes of people in the crowded train, the open country 
of central France, the canals, the farms and villages, the white 
poplar-lined roads, the pleasant sense of adventure in unfamiliar 
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fields, all had their charm. Then the next morning, after the 
scramble through the Italian custom house at Modane, and the 
irksome passage of the Mont Cenis tunnel, when the grandeur of 
the Italian Alps bursts upon the vision, and the crisp, keen 
morning air brings the breath of the snows through the open 
window, the joy of living seems complete. 

Turin was crowded to capacity with the most cosmopolitan 
aggregation of people I ever saw. Southern countries, — South 
America, Africa, Turkey, Persia, India seemed to have con- 
tributed no small proportion of the whole. The city with its 
gay throngs was full of life and interest. I had expected little 
of the Exposition itself, but in this I was pleasantly disappointed. 
It was skillfully located in a park of great natural beauty lying 
on both banks of the Po. The walks were tastefully laid out, 
the buildings and decorations effective, and the exhibits really 
good. The national buildings and displays were grouped on the 
right bank of the river. These were in some cases most elabo- 
rate, and all were excellent with the mortifying exception of the 
United States, which had so poor an exhibit as to make a really 
painful contrast. The immense crowds formed a racial kaleido- 
scope most fascinating to watch. The city itself, its churches, 
palaces, museum and excellent picture gallery; the shops of the 
Via Roma and the arcades, cafes and promenades of the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, proved full of attraction. The Tripolitan 
war was at its height, and the city seemed a gathering place for 
recruits, new detachments entering and departing every day. 
The soldiers appeared to be very young, and as a rule small 
and thick-set, with usually rather stolid faces. Their compa- 
triots watched them marching by with much interest and sym- 
pathy, and many a word of cheer and benediction. The war 
seemed popular; people asserted confidently that it would give 
work and wages and bring better times. The American consul, 
whose good offices were of some service, was a son of Professor 
Michelson of the University of Chicago. I had taken the pre- 
caution to arm myself with a letter from the Governor of 
Georgia, the Hon. Hoke Smith, addressed to all diplomatic and 
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consular representatives of the United States. This proved a 
convenient way of introducing my purposes and requirements, 
and was usually quite effective. 

After a week in Turin we took advantage of one of the cir- 
cular tours provided by the Italian railways, and visited a num- 
ber of places in North Italy and along the Riviera as far as 
Monaco. We were particularly delighted with Genoa, whose 
lovely bay, narrow, tortuous streets, exquisite palaces, and 
terraced slopes rising to the commanding heights above the 
city, afforded, in the perfect weather we enjoyed, a constant 
succession of new pleasures. We stayed at a hotel whose vaulted 
dining room was once the chapel of a palace, and whose proprie- 
tor, a most entertaining old Anglo-Italian, was reputed to be 
the son of Lord Byron. On the Riviera it was out of season, 
but the sea and air and protecting hills were all one could ask; 
and there were visitors enough, at any rate, to prevent Monte 
Carlo from appearing deserted. 

We returned to Turin by another route, and after a day of 
rest, took the night train for Paris. 

Our stay of two months in Paris was in a sense the p&ce de 
risistance of the entire trip. It was crowded with activity and 
experience, and is difficult to report adequately. On our arrival, 
after one or two preliminary experiments, we obtained comfort- 
able rooms at the H6tel du Globe, 50, rue des ficoles, just oppo- 
site the Sorbonne and College de France. Our front windows 
and balcony looked directly across the street to the little square 
or grass plot before the College de France. This location was 
most convenient, as I could return to my rooms between lectures 
without loss of time. 

I had apprised M. Kahn by letter of my arrival, and within a 
few days his secretary, M. Buisson, called with polite messages 
and arranged an appointment. A short time after this Professor 
Charles M. Gamier called upon me at the hotel and informed me 
of the existence of a Club, La Society "Autour du Monde," of 
which the active membership consisted of ex-boursiers of M. 
Kahn's foundation, and the honorary and associate membership 
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of men distinguished in travel, exploration, art, science, politics 
and letters who had been invited to become members. M. Kahn 
was honorary President, and had presented the club with the 
handsome building and grounds which it occupied. This club 
house was situated at Boulogne-sur-Seine, on the Quai du 
quatre Septembre, just adjacent to M. Kahn's residence. It 
contained, beside the reception rooms and library, dining rooms 
and a certain number of chambers which members were privi- 
leged to use at will under general regulations, paying for refresh- 
ments and meals as ordered. The authorities of the Club had 
determined to extend the privileges of membership to the 
American boursiers, and M. Gamier as Secretary of the Club was 
charged with an invitation to us to make our home at the Club 
on the same terms as members, — that is, paying our actual 
expenses, and our proportional share of the Club entertainments 
during our stay. 

This invitation was tendered in such a charming spirit of 
hospitality that it was not to be declined. We accordingly on 
November 30 took up our residence at the Club house. It is a 
large three-story building, in its own grounds, facing a fine 
avenue along the Seine. Directly across the wide, swift river 
the town of St. Cloud rises in terraced slopes stretching far to 
right and left. It forms a beautiful vista, and at night the 
myriad lights of St. Cloud with their twinkling reflection in the 
dark water make a wonderful picture. Just behind the grounds 
of the Club lie the princely gardens of M. Kahn, kept in perfect 
order by a force of trained gardeners, and divided into an Eng- 
lish, a French and a Japanese garden, each replete with char- 
acteristic flowers, fruits and arrangement. The Japanese garden 
contains several houses imported bodily from Japan. Ten 
minutes walk down the quai to the west lies the river entrance 
to the Bois de Boulogne ; an equal distance to the east, crossing 
the bridge over the Seine, brings one to the famous park of St. 
ri/M,ri xh e situation is ideal, and in summer it must be a para- 
►nly drawback was that it required an hour to reach 
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the Sorbonne by the shortest route ; and the winter weather of 
Paris is not always perfect. 

Presiding over the local management of the Club are M. and 
Mme. Champion, who order and arrange the entertainments, 
control the servants, receive and entertain the guests, and look 
after things generally. They are both able, tactful, witty and 
charming, and supply a valuable element that I have never seen 
at any other club. They do not live in the building, but in an 
adjacent house, so that for a few weeks Mrs. McPherson and I 
had the place to ourselves, with its reception rooms, library, 
and its dining room that would have seated a hundred. Then 
Professor and Mrs. Daniels joined us and shared possession. 
Few members, at this season of the year, came out from Paris 
during the week ; but on Sundays the Club always gave a dSjeuner 
at one o'clock, at which from a dozen to fifty members and in- 
vited guests usually appeared. These were most delightful 
functions, the guests usually lingering over cdffee, cordials and 
cigars in the reception rooms, or wandering in groups over M. 
Kahn's beautiful gardens, until late in the afternoon. As the 
same persons frequently reappeared we soon came to form pleas- 
ant acquaintances. Often guests of distinction were present, 
as Prince Roland Bonaparte, Prince Louis d'Orleans-Bragance 
(son of the Compte de Paris), Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, 
MM. Liard and Soldadenkoff. A number of American visitors 
to Paris were guests on different occasions, as Professor Davis 
of Harvard, Professor and Mrs. Borgerhoff of Western Reserve, 
Professor and Mrs. Young of Wisconsin, Mr. J. H. Hyde, Miss 
Longfellow and Mr. A. W. L. Dana of Boston and others. 
Among members and guests were many of the men of letters 
and leaders of thought of Paris to-day, as Robert d'Humieres, 
L. Aubert, Raymond Recouly, editor of Figaro, Phillipe Millet, 
correspondent of the London Times, P. Pelliott, Louis Cazamian, 
and many others. 

M. Kahn usually attended these Sunday gatherings, and it 
was here that I first met him, as pressing business had prevented 
him from keeping the appointment already mentioned. He is 
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pleasant, kindly and affable in manner, without stiffness or 
formality. He showed himself most considerate on all occa- 
sions, saw that our comfort was looked after, our table was sup- 
plied with flowers from his greenhouses, and more than once he 
brought us tickets for the rare musical concerts of the rue Boetie. 

I did not succeed in securing at any length a serious talk 
with M. Kahn in regard to his purposes or precisely what he 
desires from the beneficiaries of his foundation. His business 
affairs seemed to preclude a week day appointment, and the 
nature of the Sunday gatherings made a prolonged tite-d-t&te 
difficult. Besides, M. Kahn seemed to manifest a delicacy in 
having the subject brought up, as if he were courteously dis- 
claiming any desire to appear to dictate, or to interfere with 
one's plans. But from what I gathered from various conversa- 
tions with M. Kahn himself, supplemented by many talks with 
others, I have gained the impression that his main purpose is 
gradually to break down the barriers between the nations and 
races of mankind, — barriers that exist largely because of igno- 
rance, narrowness and provincialism. It is the Cecil Rhodes 
idea on a grander scale. Mr. Rhodes wished to unify the Eng- 
lish speaking races. M. Kahn wishes to unify the human race. 
He desires to send trained men of different nations, with minds 
open to impressions, out into the world, confident that the result 
will teach and spread the doctrine of the essential similarity of 
humanity everywhere. As for the details — the plan of the 
itinerary, the specific subject of inquiry or investigation, if any, 
the method of reaching conclusions — I do not believe he cares a 
jot. Let the right kind of men simply go about with their eyes 
open, and a force will be born into the world which cannot fail 
to work toward the desired goal. 

M. Charles Marie Gamier, Secretary of the club, should be 
favorably known to all who are interested in the American 
Foundation. He is a Professor at the £cole des Ponts et 
Chauss6es, an ex-boursier himself, who has traveled in America, 
has a friendly feeling for our people, and is much interested in 
the result of the American experiment. He is a man of high in- 
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telligence, charm and simplicity, and I cannot recommend my 
successors in office to better auspices in Paris. 

One of my chief interests was centred in the Sorbonne and 
College de France, where I made a point of attending as many 
lectures, both public and private, as I could. M. Gamier pro- 
cured for me an interview with M. Liard, the Vice-Rector of the 
Sorbonne. He is a most attractive man, tall, stately and im- 
pressive, with a fine courtesy of manner and bearing. He ex- 
pressed ready sympathy with my purpose, which he promised 
to further; and in a few days the mail brought me cards authoriz- 
ing access to the private courses and libraries of the Faculties 
of Letters and Law. Of these I availed myself freely, attending 
in the faculty of Letters lectures of Langlois, Denis, Hauvette, 
Aulard, Seignobos, Croiset, Bougl6, and Levy-Bruhl; in the 
faculty of Law, Audibert and Gide; and in the College de France, 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Bedier, Bergson, Flach, Izoulet and Renard. 
Some of these I had long been familiar with through their 
writings, and it was a keen pleasure to drop in upon them incog- 
nito and see and hear them in their ordinary routine work. 
In general they impressed me as an exceedingly fine body of men, 
reflecting in their appearance, in their voice and manner, in 
the treatment of the subject-matter of their lectures, the high- 
est type of culture and serious intellectual application. I felt 
it a rare privilege to attend these lectures, and I do not recall a 
dull moment at one of them. 

The public lectures — and each professor in the Sorbonne gives 
one or two public lectures each week, while all lectures in the 
College de France are public — impress an American student as a 
most singular institution. In the Facult6 des Lettres these 
lectures are highly popular, a crowd of both sexes and all ages 
beginning to gather a half an hour or more before the doors are 
open, when a scramble for seats ensues. The halls vary in size 
from a capacity of two or three to five hundred, and are often 
packed to suffocation, persons standing sometimes eight or 
ten deep at the rear of the room and by the corners in front. 
The rooms are usually overheated and badly ventilated. Upon 
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the stroke of the hour a small door near the desk opens, and a 
dignified usher, with a long chain symbolizing his office about 
his neck, enters bearing a tray with a small pitcher of water, a 
glass, spoon and sugar, which he places solemnly upon the desk. 
The professor, in frock-coat, follows a few paces behind, seats 
himself at the desk, and without preliminaries or with a brief 
41 Messieurs et Mesdames," plunges into his subject. It is 
usually a carefully prepared, closely reasoned and erudite 
exposition of a subject not of immediate popular interest, — 
say, to take an actual instance, the "Th6orie des Classes dans 
T6conomie social en France de 1815-1848," which was given 
once a week in the Amphitheatre Descartes by Professor 
Bougie. Most valuable to a student of social economics, but 
as one glanced around at the different elements of the crowded 
audience, one could not help wondering why they were there: 
poor old women with baskets, as if on their way to market; 
ill-dressed old men nodding over their canes; elegant old gentle- 
men in frock-coats and silk hats; young women in fashionable 
attire; dingy middle-aged women who looked like pension keepers 
of the Quartier Latin ; all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
and among them all perhaps twenty or thirty actual students. 
One wonders what it is that attracts and holds a crowd of this 
character. I have seen such an audience at least a hundred in 
excess of the seating capacity sit and stand in that stuffy at- 
mosphere, while their breath congealed in white frost on the 
hermetically sealed windows above them, listening to a lecture 
on Russian literature in the Eighteenth century! 

The lectures at the College de France were not usually so 
crowded, and had a much smaller proportion of women, though 
Leroy-Beaulieu and Izoulet drew capacity audiences. The latter 
was Wturing on American Democracy, and laid great stress on 

is from Mr. Roosevelt. The private lectures of course 

nore nearly approximate our methods. 

he whole I was greatly attracted both by the lectures 

^ personality of the lecturers; and if I shall ever be so 
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fortunate as to have a year to devote to historical study abroad, 
I shall prefer Paris to either Berlin or Oxford. 

On my Sorbonne days, between the lectures that I wanted, I 
would frequently take the chance to run down to the Palais de 
Justice and listen to the progress of some law case in process 
of litigation. The French lawyers as a whole seem to be a highly 
educated and refined class of men, and they speak their language 
with a force, clearness and beauty of expression that is a never- 
failing delight. 

During this time we did not neglect the treasures of art, of 
history, and other interests in which Paris is so rich. Many an 
hour we spent among the immense collections of the Louvre, 
the Luxembourg, the Invalides, the Pantheon ; we explored every 
corner of Notre Dame, The Sainte Chapelle, the Madeleine, 
Sacr6-Coeur, St. Sulpice and Saint-Germain. We grew familiar 
with the wonderful Boulevards of both sides of the river, and 
with many of the byways of the Quartier Latin and Montmartre. 
Our long stay in Paris enabled us to do full justice to the " sights " 
sacred to the tourist, and many less generally known; and though 
the weather during our visit was for the most part inclement, 
we found clear days enough to favor our inspection of Versailles 
and St. Cloud; of the Bois, and Malmaison and Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, and other suburban attractions. 

Indeed our stay in Paris, from its duration, from the kindness 
of M. Kahn, from the cordiality and hospitality of the members 
of the " Autour du Monde," from the old friends we met and the 
new friends we made, from the indescribable array of interests 
and attractions of the great city itself, may be pronounced the 
central and most essential portion of our entire trip. It was 
with a pang of sincere regret that I looked back upon the vast 
dim city, veiled in fog and mist, as our train bore us from the 
Gare d'Orsay on the morning of January 17. 

We had long been undecided as to whether we should spend 
the mid- winter months in Germany or Italy. Many experienced 
travelers had warned us that the lack of adequate heating facili- 
ties made the vast chilly rooms of the South more dangerous to 
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the new-comer than the rigorous climate of the North with in- 
door life abundantly warmed. One widely-traveled physician 
gave an alarming account of his experience in a damp, marble- 
floored room of an old and stately palace. Even to enter it 
from the mild sunshine without seemed certain pneumonia, and 
he drew a dismal picture of his plight, shivering over a dozen 
candle ends which he had lighted to temper the chill of the 
apartment. Still there was some testimony on the other side, 
and reports of the snows and blizzards of Berlin were not re- 
assuring. The inclemency of Paris had given me an incipient 
case of bronchitis; so on the whole the milder air and the sun- 
shine of the South prevailed over the dread of chill apartments. 
The result proved that we made a wise choice. The sun, 
which we had begun to regard as a solar myth in Paris, reap- 
peared in Poitiers and stayed with us through nearly all the win- 
ter and spring; the outdoor life was with the exception of a few 
rainy and cold days, delightful, and while we often found 
chauffage central a delusion and a snare, and were occasionally 
obliged to put up with cold rooms for short periods, it was 
generally possible to find comfortable quarters. And when we 
did reach Germany in April and May the weather was perfect. 

Our trip through Southern France was a great success. The 
route selected lay through Tours, Poitiers, Angoul&ne, Libourne, 
Bordeaux, and then by Toulouse, Carcassonne, B6ziers, Cette, 
Montpellier, Nlmes to Avignon; then Tarascon, Aries and Mar- 
seilles. We made easy stages, taking as much time as we 
desired; the weather was generally fine; and we explored innum- 
erable nooks and corners of provincial towns, and saw types and 
1 ~ e rovincial life, that have added a host of picturesque 
ng memories to the sum total of our trip, 
vividly the impressions of Poitiers, as we climbed 
nable flight of steps and the ascent beyond to reach 
arched on its hills so high above the railway station 
rounding plain. Then the narrow, winding streets, 
mall but interesting shops, the congested population, 
place with its white-capped peasant women vending 
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their wares; the public square, with the city hall containing 
in the same building a picture gallery and natural history 
museum. The cathedral of St. Pierre with its imposing interior, 
beautifully lighted, and with perspectives artificially enhanced. 
The old, impressively and indisputably old churches of Notre- 
Dame-la-Grande and Ste. Radegonde, the latter having an 
eleventh century steeple, fine stained glass and curious crypt. 
Here we first came in contact with the custom of placing tablets 
upon the walls testifying gratitude to the saint for answered 
prayer. The tablet is from eight to ten inches square, contains 
the date of the blessing, the initials of the recipient, and a word 
of thankfulness. The walls of some southern churches are 
covered with hundreds of these touching expressions of faith. 
Across the river Clain another long flight of steps rises to a pla- 
teau containing a barracks and commanding a beautiful view 
of the city. By the banks of the Clain runs a tram line, and 
here we saw a unique sight. A poky and dilapidated tram" car 
passed, drawn by a single sorry horse; and on the top of the car 
was growing a fairly luxuriant crop of grass! 

Bordeaux we found most fascinating and delightful. The 
wide semi-circular sweep of the quais bordering the river; the 
long massive bridge, with its curious interior passages; the 
wonderful old cathedrals with their singular separate bell towers; 
old St. Seurin with its remarkable crypt dating to pagan days, 
and a hundred other attractions provided days of happy ex- 
ploration. The shipping along the quais, the ship-stores and 
sunburned sailors suggesting voyages to the ends of the earth, 
all had an especial charm. The cooking was delicious, both 
in the hotel and in the numerous cafes. On Sundays and holi- 
days the broad sidewalks would be lined to the curb with light 
tables and chairs to accommodate the throng, and the wide 
streets filled to the center with gay crowds. The people here 
are said still to show traces of the English occupation, both in 
physical appearance and in their quieter and less demonstra- 
tive manner as compared with the rest of Southern France. 

The Garonne valley from Bordeaux to Toulouse, though in 
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part a region famous for its white wines, is disappointing. 
As seen from the car windows at any rate it has a thinly settled, 
and dreary aspect. Later on beyond Agen the prospect im- 
proves. The remarkable Canal du Midi, with its supplementary 
Canal Lateral, is a feature of interest. 

Toulouse, after Bordeaux, appeared unattractive. It may 
possibly have been the effect of the weather — it had now begun 
to rain steadily and dismally — but the whole town seemed dirty, 
dingy, bedraggled. The churches built of brick are ugly in 
spite of certain elaborate interior decoration. The famous pig 
in the pulpit libellously representing Calvin, at St. Sernin, and 
the immensely lofty nave of St. Etienne with its choir on an 
entirely different axis, are curiosities. The art gallery is good, 
with some fine paintings, especially a Crucifixion by Rubens. 
On the whole, however, we had no regret at leaving Toulouse, 
unless it were the thought of its appetizing pastry shops and 
inimitable paU de foie gras. 

Carcassonne, our next stop, is unique. There are really two 
Carcassonnes, the new town, which has the ordinary interest of 
a provincial town of Southern France, and the old, which is a 
perfect gem of a mediaeval walled town with its fortifications 
in wonderful preservation. As one climbs up the steep road to 
the gate beside the massive masonry of the outer walls, and looks 
down into the moat, ascends the ramparts and finally makes a 
circuit of the sentinel's walk along the top of the walls, he 
gains a more complete idea than he ever had before of the con- 
ditions of mediaeval town life. The ancient, tiny, crowded 
houses within the circuit of the walls are still occupied, and a 
thousand people have their homes here. The height of the 
eminence upon which the town is built, and of the walls them- 
selves, gives a beautiful view of the surrounding country. The 
Pyrenees, crowned with snow, stretch in majestic array from 
south to west. The new town, a mile or so away, lies at your 
he hills to the north and east close in a view of sing- 
complete contrast to all this old time glamor than 
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the busy little seaport of Cette it would be hard to imagine:.-** 
Cette is strictly modern, and can afford little of historic or artis- 
tic interest to attract the tourist. But for situation and strik- 
ing natural beauty few places could surpass it — at least in such 
sunny, balmy days as blessed our brief stay. The blue Medi- 
terranean looked so incomparably, so resplendently blue, when 
one climbed the heights of Mont St. Clair closely overhanging 
the city, and gained a bird's-eye view of the port and the dis- 
tant sweep of the horizon. Or far out on the Mole St. Louis, 
at sunset, with the fishing boats racing home over the flashing 
white-capped waves, and the children clambering upon the 
sea-wall, one caught another mood of the mysterious sea. 

Montpellier takes one back to the Middle Ages again, with its 
old University at which Petrarch in 1320 studied Law and Di- 
vinity while he doubtless dreamed of Laura. But the supreme 
attraction of the town is the Mus6e Fabre, with probably the 
best collection of paintings in provincial France. One could 
spend delightful days in that crowded gallery. 

Ntmes carries one still further back, to the days of the Romans. 
We happened to arrive about dusk, and in the half light came 
unexpectedly upon the great Roman Amphitheatre. It is 
much smaller than the Colosseum, but its situation in the heart 
of the city and the integrity of its external walls, made it seem 
in comparison with the modern buildings about it immensely 
vast and imposing. The exquisite "Maison Carr6e," most 
perfect of extant Roman temples; the rugged and commanding 
Tour Magne; the Temple of Diana and the Thermae with the 
wonderful rushing spring of unsounded depth — all are impres- 
sive survivals of the days when this region was a flourishing 
Roman province. Ntmes is unusually full of interest, and the 
surrounding country, from the remains of the Pont du Gard 
to Aigues-Mortes well worth exploring. 

As our train bore us toward Avignon we began to see some of 
the effects of the famous Vent du Nord or Mistral. Trees canted 
heavily toward the south, and garden patches were all protected 
by thick windbreaks and hedges, or closely planted stakes set 
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at frequent intervals from east to west. When we alighted we 
were given a taste of its power. An icy wind swept with per- 
sistent force from the north, and before long a heavy fall of 
snow, added to the freezing temperature, gave us the most 
severe touch of winter we experienced in Europe. 

One does not usually think of the luxurious popes of the Baby- 
lonian captivity shivering in ice-bound gardens; but forcing 
the imagination to picture the same scene in the soft southern 
Spring or mellow Autumn, it must have been a lovely view that 
these mediaeval fathers of Holy Church gazed upon from their 
lofty pleasure grounds. The Rhone rolls swiftly far below, 
crossed by the famous "Pont d'Avignon," now, alas, a stately 
ruin reaching a few remaining spans out into the stream. Be- 
yond the river north, west, and south the eye reaches far over 
the pleasant land dotted with vineyard and hamlet. Behind 
rise the Cathedral and vast pile of buildings composing the 
papal palace. We were shown over the buildings by an old 
indigenous guide, stout, good-natured and jolly, who said he was 
a grandson of Frederick Mistral, the poet; and, possibly in proof 
of the allegation, recited some Provencal verses of his own 
composition. 

We would gladly have lingered in Avignon, but the cold was 
bitter, and the pathetic little grate fire with which our hotel 
strove to cope with the situation, scarcely made an impression. 
So we beat a hasty retreat, and barely paying our respects to 
Tarascon, where Tartarin and his faithful camel were probably 
in shelter, and Aries, with its amphitheatre, tame after Nlmes, 
we soon found comfort in the well protected haven of Marseilles. 

Marseilles presents the paradox of being at once the oldest 
and the most modern city of France. It is beautifully situated 
upon its numerous hills, closing about the deep basin that forms 
its central harbor. The handsome streets are always crowded 
and animated with an interesting blending of races and costumes. 
All phases of life are to be found in the different quarters of the 
large city, whose interesting population more than compensates 
for the lack of antiquities. Extremely attractive shops, reason- 
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able prices, and an unsurpassed table are other features that 
help to make the memory of Marseilles pleasant. 

We expected a great deal from the trip along the French 
Riviera from Marseilles to Nice. Our memory of the beauties of 
our Italian trip in the fall had keyed up our anticipations. 
Unfortunately a heavy rain set in which interfered with our 
visit to Toulon, and completely obscured the scenery. 

This time we were in the height of the season, and Nice 
was crowded. The Carnival in all its glory was celebrated dur- 
ing our stay, and the dense throngs of people in holiday aspect 
offered a fine opportunity to observe the different types who 
gather from all quarters at a fashionable winter resort. A 
walk down the Promenade des Anglais or a seat for an hour at a 
corner of the Casino was in itself almost equal to a tour of 
Europe. Daily yacht races and aeroplane exhibitions enlivened 
the promenade, and we took advantage of the presence of a 
naval squadron in the harbor of Villefranche to visit and inspect 
one of the ships of war. The beautiful hill country back of 
the city, especially the upper Corniche road, provides exhila- 
rating drives rich in exquisite glimpses of the sea and maritime 
Alps. 

The Italian Riviera was to some extent familiar ground from 
our previous visit, so we did not make a stop except for con- 
venience at Genoa. It was a great pleasure, however, to see 
again the charming coast-line from the car windows and recog- 
nize familiar places. From Genoa to Pisa the "Riviera di 
Levante," was new to us except for a tram excursion to Nervi, 
from whose delightful cliff walk we had looked longingly toward 
the bold promontory of Portofino. The view from this height 
commands an immense expanse of coast, sea and Alps. 

There is some peculiar, indefinable charm about Italy — 

whether of color, tone or atmosphere, or a glamor arising from 

all combined, that the traveler cannot fail to perceive taking 

possession of him as soon as he has passed the border. A sort 

of beauty seems to permeate in some mysterious way even sordid 

and ugly details, and blend them into harmony. A sense of 
3 
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satisfaction seems to take possession of one in a way that I 
have not experienced in any other land. 

Pisa was looking its best under the brilliant sunshine of a 
perfect day when, after an early breakfast, we began our ex- 
plorations. My first sight of the Arno was distinctly disap- 
pointing; for in Pisa it is nothing but a turbid stream confined 
between high mud-colored monotonous walls, and has not a 
vestige of beauty. 

The winding, deeply arcaded main street of Pisa is most at- 
tractive, and the small, crooked, crowded houses have an ancient 
and foreign air that is very agreeable. But after all there is 
nothing in the town at all comparable with the transcendent 
group of buildings in the Piazza del Duomo, that epitomize and 
perpetuate the days of its glory. The Cathedral, Baptistery, 
Campanile and Campo Santo are all together in one public 
square — the ancient city's four priceless gems set in a cluster. 
From the height of the Campanile the exquisite buildings lying 
below, the old city bathed in the clear sunlight, and the green 
plain stretching away to the hills beyond, make a sight that 
fairly takes away one's breath. 

The Cathedral with its magnificent facade and beautiful in- 
terior, the Baptistery with its fine proportions, the Campo Santo 
with its fantastic frescos, and above all that marvel of delicacy 
and beauty, the Campanile, the world-famed "leaning tower," 
form a truly unrivalled group. 

We went straight through from Pisa to Rome, a most interest- 
ing trip of five hours through plain and hill and stretch of 
campagna, with an occasional view of the sea. At one point we 
got a glimpse of the island of Elba. 

Rome is such a wonderful and limitless treasure-house of 
art and of history and of humanity, that it seems futile to 
attempt a description of experience or impressions. At first 
I felt disappointed. The involved, narrow streets, with side- 
walks where two can scarcely walk abreast, or without side- 
walks at all, and the omnipresent dirt and dinginess were 
disenchanting. Everything seemed smaller, duller, less effective 
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than pictures and photographs had led me to believe. But it 
was not long before the ineffable charm of the Eternal City be- 
gan to work its effect. Perspectives were somehow readjusted, 
and the longer we stayed the deeper the hold upon me became. 
Three weeks of enthusiastic and unremitting sightseeing made 
us feel that we had at least a superficial acquaintance with 
Rome, and a clearer conception of many things hitherto dimly 
apprehended. 

Rumors of a smallpox outbreak at Naples and the consequent 
danger of quarantine almost caused us to miss one of the most 
delightful weeks of our trip. Fortunately we took the risk. 
The railroad journey to Naples passes through a most beautiful 
region of campagna and mountain, with flying glimpses of fertile 
plains, vast pastures, lofty mountains with miniature villages 
perched high up their slopes or upon their summits; of aqueduct, 
castle, monastery and vineyard. The great bulk of Vesuvius 
looming on our left gave warning of our near approach to Naples. 

The town rises from the bay with a terraced effect somewhat 
similar to Genoa. We obtained quarters on one of the high 
terraces, with windows and balcony overlooking the beautiful 
expanse of the bay, Capri just in front, the ever-smoking volcano 
to the left, and the hills of Posilipo to the right. Delicious ripe 
oranges were growing in the garden beneath. Far out to the 
horizon stretched the iridescent sea. Another dream of my life 
was realized — Naples in its beauty lay before us. 

The next morning we extended and intensified this impression 
by ascending to the old Carthusian monastery of San Martino, 
posted high above the city, whose "Belvedere" balcony com- 
mands an exquisite view of the city, and of the sea, country and 
mountains beyond. Naples offers so many attractions that 
our single week there seemed utterly inadequate for all we 
attempted to do. The Museo Nazionale, one of the finest 
museums in the world, with its collection of treasures from 
Pompeii, Herculaneum and Cumae, and its splendid paintings 
and sculptures, is easily first, and deserves several visits, even in 
a short stay. The city itself and excursions to Posilipo, Vesu- 
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vius, Capri, and especially Pompeii, are perhaps next most 
worth while. Pompeii lay beneath a brilliant sun on the day 
of our visit, its long narrow streets of roofless, ruined houses 
bearing pathetic, mute evidence of the teeming and happy life 
that once filled its walls. Enough remains to distinguish temple 
and theatre, forum and shop, the luxurious home of the wealthy 
and the narrow quarters of the poor. Many a trace of intimate 
daily usage is left, and the imagination can easily people the 
silent streets with the busy life of other days. 

This was our furthest point South. We retraced our route 
to Rome, and went on with brief stops at Orvieto and Siena to 
Florence. 

The Cathedral and Museum of Orvieto are of an interest 
curious enough to warrant a stop, but the town itself, its unusual 
situation upon the summit of its cliff-faced hill, ascended from 
the railway station by a steep zig-zag road or the straight incline 
of a funicular, is even more attractive. 

Siena with its great and ornate Cathedral, its many ancient 
and curious buildings, and its mediaeval atmosphere, is worth 
a longer stay. The purest Italian, it is claimed, is spoken here, 
and it is a favorite spot for students of the language. The 
Academy of Fine Arts contains a remarkable collection of Si- 
enese painters. 

The country between Siena and Florence is not nearly so 
picturesque as that further south. It is not until the train 
enters the broad valley of the Arno close to the city that the 
scenery becomes beautiful. 

Florence is marvellous. It breathes the very spirit of art. 
The external beauty of the city, the varied effects of its archi- 
tecture, the alternation of narrow street and open square, the 
glimpses of the fair hills sheltering the valley, makes only a fit 
setting for the still greater wealth of interior treasures — the 
wonderful churches, and still more wonderful galleries and 
museums and palaces. Every moment of the fortnight we were 
able to devote to Florence was one of pure delight. Excursions 
to the charming environs added to the enjoyment. San Miniato 
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and Fiesole, looking at one another across the city from opposite 
ranges; the park of the Cascine; or the beautiful Boboli gardens. 
The view from the summit of the Duomo, taking in the whole 
city, both ranges of hills, and the long sweep of the valley in 
either direction, is inspiring enough to justify the arduous climb 
which is its price. I enjoyed re-reading George Eliot's Rotnola 
on the spot where its scene is laid, and tracing Tito's devious 
ways through the city of his adoption. 

The railway trip from Florence to Bologna, through the 
passes of the Apennines is a most attractive and picturesque 
one. Bologna is delightfully mediaeval, with its arcaded 
streets, its two leaning towers, and unusual church interiors. 
The famous old University in its relatively new quarters, the 
Palazzo Poggi, we could only visit hastily without inspecting 
the rich treasures of its library. The fine Accademia di Belle 
Arti contains many masterpieces of the Bolognese school, of 
which a large number are those of Guido Reni. Here too is 
Raphael's celebrated St. Cecilia. 

A growing realization of the rapid flight of time and the large 
demands of our programme, made us resist the temptation of 
Ravenna and Verona, and go straight on to Venice. The 
approach through the lagoons excited an eager anticipation 
natural in a first visit to a spot so famous in history and romance. 
One emerges from the rather shabby little railway station 
directly upon the Grand Canal, but at a point some two miles 
from the Piazzo San Marco, the center of interest for shops, 
tourists and hotels. Embarking at once upon a neat little 
steamboat, one's first introduction to Venice is a trip along the 
entire length of the winding canal. We found it delightful. I 
had been rather wondering what my impressions would be, as 
so many to whom I had talked of Venice had found it tawdry, 
dirty and disillusioning. I am glad to say that I experienced 
no such feeling. The decaying glories of the old palaces seemed 
a mellowing of time that added to, rather than detracted from 
their charm; and the streets appeared to me to be unusually well- 
kept and clean. How charming it was to feel ourselves at last 
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in a gondola; to work our way slowly through the intricacies of 
the smaller canals, watching the lights and shadows on the 
water, the weathering of the ancient buildings of all types of 
architecture, and gathering scraps of information from the 
swaying gondolier. The costume of the latter, however, it must 
be confessed, was anything but picturesque; and as often as not 
he had picked up his bits of English in Chicago. Again, in the 
late afternoon when the splendid Piazza San Marco was crowded 
with a gay and motley throng, and the air seemed filled with a 
mysterious murmur echoed from the surrounding buildings, 
while the fantastic fagade of St. Mark's and the lofty Campanile 
caught the rays of the declining sun, the impressive scene would 
revive in the imagination all the glories of Venice of old. It did 
not need the treasures of the Doge's Palace or the Academy of 
Arts or the Civic Museum or the countless mementoes preserved 
in church and hall and palace. Our plans had allotted just a 
week to Venice, and it was a week full to overflowing with 
intense interest and pleasure. 

It was here that we finally and definitely reached the decision 
that it would be better for us to devote the whole of our available 
remaining time to Europe, instead of attempting to visit India, 
Java and Japan. We had lost no opportunity to question 
travelers of Eastern experience whom we had met, and the 
testimony was unanimous that summer travel in India and the 
Orient was not only unpleasant, but dangerous; and that we 
should have started on such a trip in January, or in February 
at the latest. But that would have been to miss so much of 
Europe. Even now we had as yet seen nothing of the Teutonic 
nations of the continent. Half of Europe remained unvisited. 
To miss that would be a greater loss than the trip through the 
Orient, a large part of which would be spent on shipboard. We 
therefore bade a regretful goodby to the fascinations of Italy, 
and engaged our places on the night express for Vienna. 

It is always a new marvel to me that a journey of a few miles, 
the lapse of time of a few hours, involving the crossing of a 
national boundary, can produce so radical a change, not merely 
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of people and language and architecture, but of tone, of atmos- 
phere, of feeling. I awoke early in the morning, raised the 
carriage window, and gazed in the dim light upon the flying 
landscape. All was changed. Italy and everything suggestive 
of Italy and its glamor, had disappeared. Things looked more 
natural, more usual and familiar. Wooden fences, substantial 
barns, homelike dwellings and villages had a practical, everyday 
air. The crisp frost and curling smoke from chimney-tops spoke 
of winter. We were in Austria, close to Vienna, which we 
reached about six o'clock. 

Our first impressions of Vienna confirmed the sense of contrast 
with things Italian. The general effect of the streets and build- 
ings appeared much less " foreign." The people one met seemed 
unusually tall, and of fine physique, with a large proportion of 
the blond type; and so many, both of men and women, had 
wonderfully clear and fine complexions. The wintry weather 
continued, and on several days snow fell heavily. 

In our stay of nearly a fortnight, however, a sufficient amount 
of fair weather was vouchsafed to allow us to make the acquaint- 
ance of the out-of-door charms of Vienna, from Schfinbrunn to 
the Kahlenberg with its superb view of the Danube just at the 
point where the last of the Alps melts into the far-stretching 
plain. And we first saw the Prater on a bright Easter Sunday 
afternoon, when all the world of Vienna seemed to have turned 
itself loose. The inclement days we devoted to the churches 
and museums, the picture galleries, theatres, Rathhaus and pub- 
lic buildings, and especially the great "Kaiserliche und Kfinig- 
liche Museum" of Art-History, with its inexhaustible treasures. 
In the meantime I devoted what time I could manage to the 
University. The philosophical faculty is housed in a splendid 
building on the Franzens Ring, adjacent to the Rathhaus and 
Parliament buildings, which, in conjunction with the Imperial 
Royal Hofburg theatre just opposite, make a truly superb 
architectural group. The University building surrounds a great 
cloistered quadrangle, making place for busts and memorial 
inscriptions of distinguished professors and administrators of 
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the University in times past. The entrance hall and corridors 
with their busy crowd of students, and the congested library 
reading room convey a sense of eager and intense intellectual 
life. Lack of time prevented me from doing much more than 
"sampling" a few of the lectures, those of Professors Redlich, 
Hirn and Dopsch in History, and of Wieser and Philippovich in 
Economics. The only American students that I met were in 
medicine, young physicians of some experience who had come 
to Vienna for special study. Some arrangement had been made 
by which courses were given for their benefit in the English 
language. 

Our whole experience in Vienna was pleasing; we enjoyed the 
fine music, the theatres, the brilliant shops and cafes, the 
excellent cooking, especially the breads and coffee, in both of 
which Vienna leads the world. The climate was a bit hard on us 
after the balmy days of Italy; and the enormous and ornate 
monument of porcelain, reaching nearly to the ceiling of our 
room — our first introduction to the Teutonic idea of a stove, — 
could not be induced to give out a sufficient quantity of heat; 
but travellers must be content! 

One more stop in the K.u.K. dominions was to be our portion, 
and that a most delightful one, in the ancient and historic 
capital of Bohemia. Prague, like Rome, lies upon seven hills, but 
the river flows through the heart of the city and with far more 
attractive results. The characteristic buildings are very old, 
and as they rise from the varying elevation of the hills, produce 
an effect that is both beautiful and mediaeval. Ancient bridges 
with towered approaches and ornamented parapets span the 
river Vltava. From various heights and vantage points exqui- 
site views of the city and surrounding country may be obtained. 

Prague bristles with historic interest. We came upon traces 
of many an old familiar friend: the tower whence the imperial 
emissaries were thrown at the beginning of the Thirty Years' 
War, Wallenstein's palace, the Lion Court whence Schiller's 
Knight rescued the glove of his vain and frivolous mistress, 
St. Wenzel's ring, John Nepomuk's tomb. St. Vitus Cathedral, 
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dating in part from the fourteenth century, and in part still in 
processs of building, is full of interest, and is splendidly placed 
upon a commanding height. There are many other old churches 
remarkable both for architecture and interior arrangement and 
decoration; as the Church of Charlemagne. The National 
Bohemian Museum has an excellent collection, splendidly 
arranged and housed. 

Ninety- two per centum of the half million people in Prague use 
the Bohemian or Czech language, and practically all of the 
local names and shop signs and advertisements appear hope- 
lessly unintelligible to the western traveller. This fact and the 
unusual features of architecture give one a sense of being in an 
utterly unfamiliar and foreign land. 

The river Vltava, which contributes so much to the city of 
Prague, flows into the Elbe not far below the town. Conse- 
quently the railway to Dresden follows the course of the beautiful 
Elbe valley, and provides a most charming and interesting trip. 
The river with its steamers, barges and smaller boats, is almost 
always in sight. The day of this trip, April 17, was one of 
brilliant Spring sunshine; about two o'clock the light began 
mysteriously to lessen, until we found ourselves in the twilight 
of an eclipse closely approaching totality. We had not noticed 
its prediction, and it came upon us as a complete surprise. 

In Dresden we spent ten days. The city, beautiful at all 
times, was especially so as the trees were bursting into leaf, and 
on all sides a profusion of tulips, pansies and other flowers and 
blossoms of fruit trees greeted the eye. The amsel, a species of 
blackbird, whose varied song suggests that of our Southern 
mocking bird, filled the parks and squares with melodious sound. 

Dresden is full of attraction. To the tourist probably the 
superb Royal Picture Gallery, with the Sistine Madonna of 
Raphael heading the long list of classical treasures, and Hoffman 
and Mackart conspicuous among the splendid array of modern 
painters, claims first consideration. But the Albertinum, the 
palace, and many other collections and museums are not far 
inferior in interest. The cathedral and churches of Dresden, 
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after Italy, are not so impressive. The Royal Opera House is 
one of the most attractive in Europe. The "Grosser Garten" 
and Volksgarten, the excursions to Loswitz and Meissen and 
other points up and down the river afford, especially in Spring, 
a delightful relaxation from the fatigue of sightseeing. 

One feature of Dresden which I had never seen before, though 
later I observed something similar in Berlin and other German 
cities, was a large tract of land in the suburbs divided into small 
plots or gardens of about twenty by fifty feet, each carefully 
fenced in and cultivated in vegetables, flowers and fruit. In 
each Lilliputian garden was a tiny summer house, generally 
cheaply constructed in amateur fashion, with benches, chairs 
and tables. Each had a flag-pole, often gaily decorated, and on 
Sundays and holidays hundreds of flags and emblems in close 
array might be seen thrown to the breeze. It seems that all 
classes of people, not only the poor, but the well-to-do find a 
healthful relaxation and escape from the brick and mortar of 
city life by renting or buying these little plots, and putting in 
their leisure time in tending and cultivating them. Families 
will go out to spend a day. A wholesome rivalry exists between 
the different owners; some of the devices in house and arbor 
building are most ingenious and elaborate, the result, evidently 
of a long labor of love. Some of the plots are wired over and 
devoted to poultry or pigeons. As a popular and inexpensive 
summer resort and recreation ground, combined with other 
helpful possibilities, the idea seems to be one that might, as 
Mark Twain used to say, be worth something for export. 

From Dresden to Berlin the country is generally flat and 
uninteresting. The way was enlivened chiefly by a German 
cloth manufacturer who had a branch factory in America, and 
who gave us incidents from his experience, and points of infor- 
mation in regard to German conditions. 

Berlin is a great, modern, strenuous city, whose interest 
comes chiefly from its size, the weight and mass of its numbers, 
its political, social and industrial importance in the Empire. 
While there are of course many fine buildings, the general 
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impression of the city's architecture is one of solidity, and com- 
monplace monotony. The famous Unter den Linden proved a 
grievous disappointment. The Tiergarten is a fine park, but 
nothing extraordinary. The Royal Palace, both within and 
without, is about as heavy and ugly as poor taste could make it. 
The museums of Berlin contain varied and excellent collections. 
The group of buildings on the island, consisting of the "Old" 
and the "New" Museums, the National Gallery, and best of all 
the splendid Kaiser Friedrich Museum with its excellent collec- 
tion of paintings, constitute no mean claim to distinction. The 
Zeughaus, or Arsenal is one of the best things of its kind in 
Europe. It contains an imposing Hall of Fame of the Prussian 
Army, a great chamber in three divisions, the walls of which are 
covered with fine paintings of the great and critical battles and 
other historic episodes of Prussian national life. Sculpture, 
bronzes and inscriptions commemorate the rulers and generals 
of the State. Other rooms contain a remarkable collection of 
historic weapons, armor, uniforms and battle flags arranged in 
their groups in chronological order. It constitutes a striking 
object lesson in Prusssian military achievement, and standing 
as it does within sight of the royal palace, must provide a con- 
stant stimulus to the patriotic pride of Prussia's War Lord. 
Another museum of rather unusual character and of great 
interest to those of historical inclinations, is the Hohenzollern 
Museum in the Chateau of Monbijou. It consists of a series of 
forty-two rooms filled with personal relics and mementoes of the 
rulers of Prussia from the Great Elector to the present. It 
makes an admirable supplement to the collections in the Zeug- 
haus. The Museum flir Meereskunde contains models illus- 
trating the development of naval architecture, as well as 
biological and fisheries exhibits. The great Ethnographical 
Museum in connection with the adjoining Museum of Industrial 
Art rivals in extent and value the vast collections of the British 
Museum. The Museum of German National Costumes and 
Domestic Industry, crowded as it is into inadequate quarters, 
gives most interesting and illuminating representations of the 
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homes, costumes and manner of life of the peasants in the 
various provinces, and at different periods. 

We spent in Berlin exactly one month, and of this time 
devoted a considerable portion to the University. We were 
fortunate in securing a most pleasant pension, with a cultivated 
family, within a short distance of the University and Royal 
Library. As a votary of Clio I passed reverently between the 
Statues of Mommsen and Treitschke on either side of the 
University entrance, to seek inspiration at the feet of their 
successors in office. Without attempting to take the courses 
regularly, I managed to hear in the time at my disposal lectures 
by Professors Lenz, Schafer, Schiemann, HSniger, Delbrfick, 
Walther, Sternfeld, Hintze, and Eduard and Paul M. Meyer. 
While I do not for a moment underrate the splendid work and 
scholarship of the University of Berlin, yet I must confess that 
so far as my limited experience went the impression made was 
far less favorable than at Paris. To my astonishment and the 
upsetting of all my preconceived notions, the German professor 
seems to take his work, or at least his class lectures, in a careless 
and easy-going fashion. Possibly the real work of the Univer- 
sity is done outside of the classroom; but in it the impression is 
distinctly one of slack work and waste of time. The first lecture 
I attended was scheduled for nine o'clock. Believing in the 
exact punctuality of the German Professor, I was at the lecture 
room at ten minutes to nine. No one was there. At nine no 
one appeared. Five, ten minutes past nine, and still no one. 
I began to think I had mistaken the room. At quarter past 
a few students began to drop in, took out paper packages 
containing brown bread and sausage, which they proceeded to 
eat with evident enjoyment. My wonder increased. Between 
twenty and twenty-five minutes past, a large number of students 
came in. By half past nine the room was crowded. For the 
next few minutes single students would drop in at intervals, 
receiving as they opened the door facetious rounds of applause, 
to which one or two responded by going up to the desk, and 
making a few gestures in pantomime. At twenty-five minutes 
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to ten the professor at last appeared, was greeted with brief but 
hearty applause, and began his lecture. I imagined this a 
sporadic case, due doubtless to some accident; and wasted 
another half-hour at the next lecture. Experience finally taught 
me that the professor never appears until some twenty-five to 
thirty-five minutes after the hour set in the schedule. On 
inquiry I was told that the original students 9 " Viertd Stunde" 
had been gradually lengthening for many years past until the 
condition described had become customary. One wonders as to 
the ultimate result! 

There are many charming excursions within easy reach of 
Berlin. A particularly attractive one is to Wannsee, where 
thousands of merrymakers gather on a clear Sunday, and thence 
by water to Potsdam and Sanssouci. We had just seen "Der 
Grosse K6nig" which was very popular at the Royal Theatre, 
and were in the proper frame of mind for invoking the spirit of 
the great Frederick. The trip to Charlottenburg, with the 
Royal Palace and Mausoleum, to the Grtinewald, and to the 
Spreewald with its picturesque peasant costumes, all make en- 
joyable outings. 

The fine music of Berlin is the chief attraction for many visi- 
tors. An excellent program especially is put on each week at 
the Royal Opera House, which is crowded to capacity at every 
performance. Indeed it is a difficult thing to obtain tickets, 
and generally involves a long standing in line before the box 
office. All Berlin was mourning the loss of Herr Muck, the 
great orchestra leader, who was about to transfer his activities 
to Boston. 

From Berlin to Weimar, especially in the latter stages of the 
journey, is through a beautiful country, rendered more beautiful 
by the delightful Spring weather and the profusion of red 
poppies, blue cornflowers, daisies and buttercups that lined the 
way and made the fields bright with color. Weimar is a quaint, 
scrupulously clean and attractive little town that probably 
looks very much as it did in the days of its glory. Everything 
of course centers about the memory of Goethe and Schiller, a 
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fact that was made especially evident to us as we happened to 
arrive during a three-day meeting of a Goethe Society, and the 
town was swarming with delegates. Goethe was a man of sub- 
stance, and his house is a fine one as judged by the standard 
of the town; but the plainness of the furnishing and the almost 
pitiful bareness of the little bed-room in which he died, which is 
kept as nearly as possible as it was in his day, struck me with 
surprise. Schiller's rooms are shown on the upper floor of a 
substantial house not far away. Goethe's "Garten Haus" is 
still redolent of memories of Christiane Vulpius. The famous 
theatre, with the well-known double statue of Goethe and 
Schiller before it, is a fine building admirably adapted to its 
purpose and perfectly preserved; it seems to wear an air of con- 
scious pride that it still re-echoes the immortal words of the 
genius that shaped its destiny. 

Erfurt appears a striking contrast to Weimar. Though a very 
old town with a long history, it looks modern, and in the vicinity 
of the Anger, its principal business street, is all life and bustle. 
The University so famous in Luther's day has disappeared. 
The old Cathedral, however, and the "Severikirche" rising 
curiously close beside it, vindicates Erfurt's claim to antiquity, 
as do a number of fine old sixteenth century buildings in the 
older parts of the city. The "Steiger" is a fine bit of forest 
on the edge of the town, used as a park, and commanding several 
wide views. 

To the South of this region lies the broad Thuringian Forest, 
a splendidly wooded expanse of mountainous country stretching 
from a little north of Eisenach far to the Southeast. Eisenach 
indeed is just upon its border, and almost surrounded by it. 
On three sides it practically forms a magnificent park, whose 
well-kept paths and roads invite to delightful walks and drives. 
Back of the town rises a rugged and precipitous mountain 
crowned by the famous Wartburg, which stands out as a con- 
spicuous and picturesque feature in almost every view of the 
town. Other prominent though lesser heights are made vantage 
points for the Burschenschaftsdenkmal and the Bismarckdenk- 
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mal. The Trinkhalle with the wonderful spring, that tastes like 
salts and sulphur and cures everything, lies nestled in a central 
valley. The general effect is extremely beautiful. The air is 
delicious. It is a place where one would like to stay indefinitely. 

The Wartburg rewards the climb not only by superb views of 
the surrounding country and the example it affords of a fine 
mediaeval castle in excellent preservation, but by the historical 
relics it contains, especially the room Luther occupied the year 
after the Diet of Worms, in which he translated the Bible, and 
which is full of objects of his daily use. Our stay at Eisenach 
was thoroughly enjoyable; refreshed and invigorated we set 
out for Frankfort and the Rhine country. 

To keep within the limits assigned it will be necessary to 
pass even more briefly over the remainder of our voyage. The 
great, rich city of Frankfort need not detain us long. The 
Cathedral, the "RSmer" and similar ancient structures of the 
older town bear witness to its historic past. Goethe's birth- 
place is a fine and interesting old house. Dannecker's Ariadne 
is rather disappointing. The quays of the river Main and 
the Old Main Bridge are well worth a visit. 

To Heidelberg we devoted a week. I attended a number of 
lectures at the University, and particularly enjoyed those of 
Professor Oncken. We were lucky enough to see an illumination 
of the Castle, which, seen from the Philosophenweg, makes a 
magnificent spectacle. We climbed to the Schloss, lunched at 
the Molkenkur, and enjoyed the lovely views of the Neckar 
valley and the plain melting away into the distance toward the 
Rhine. The forest walks about Heidelberg are varied and most 
beautiful; I was fascinated by the poetic request to spare the 
wild flowers: 

Lassct die Blutnen stehen 

Und den Strauch, 

Andere die vorUber gehen 

Freuen sick auchl 

Baden-Baden is one of the loveliest places imaginable. The 
great number of splendid hotels, the innumerable costly villas, 
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the perfectly kept lawns and flower-beds give the impression of 
a concentration of wealth from all quarters of the world. The 
walks and drives are exquisite, leading to tempting excursions 
into the surrounding Black Forest. 

We may pass rapidly over the great fortified city of Strass- 
burg and the now insignificant towns of Worms and Speyer. 
The two last afford melancholy evidence of the destructive 
power of war. The armies of Louis XIV. in 1689 absolutely 
wiped out two of the most flourishing cities of Germany; and in 
their place we find poor struggling towns with scarcely a trace 
of their former importance. The Cathedral at Speyer has been 
recently restored on the old lines, but it is practically all new. 
Even the bones of the old Emperors buried in the crypt were 
disturbed and scattered by the spades of the French plunderers. 

From Mainz to Cologne we explored the beauties of the Rhine. 
It was a delightful experience, and full of incident. At Mainz 
the old, rambling but much restored Cathedral, and the pictur- 
esque waterfront are perhaps most worthy of mention. Wies- 
baden afforded another fashionable watering place to compare 
with Baden-Baden and Nice. The juncture of the Mosel with 
the Rhine at Coblenz divides interest with the << Schiffbr(icke, ,, 
and the opposite fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. At Bonn the 
University with its beautiful campus, the Minster, the great 
Iron Bridge, and the " Alten Zoll" with its fine view of the Rhine 
and the Siebengebirge. And at Cologne, the magnificent 
Cathedral overshadows all other interests for the tourist. 

The flat region of the Rhine valley below Cologne was not of 
much interest, but as the train swept into the rich verdure and 
carefully cultivated fields of the Netherlands, the characteristic 
differences that mark the passage of a national boundary line 
began to attract attention. There is something delightful in the 
aspect of a Holland landscape in Summer. The level, fertile 
land, the thick foliage, sleek cattle, prosperous looking home- 
steads and the picturesque touch contributed by the inevitable 
canal, and the windmill lifting its lazy sails above the scene, all 
combine to make a charming picture. 
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Amsterdam proved most attractive. The first impression is 
one of concentrated life and activity. The streets were thronged, 
and brilliantly lighted at night, giving the air of a continuous 
festival. The numerous canals cutting through the town in 
great semi-circles, and crossed by countless bridges, give a 
strong suggestion of Venice. The city is full of places of interest, 
over which towers the great Ryks Museum, with its vast collec- 
tions and fine picture gallery. Here is to be seen Rembrandt's 
famous Night Watch, honored with a special room to itself. 
Excursions in the environs of Amsterdam, such as those to 
Volendam and Marken would be of greater interest if the 
peasant costume and domestic arrangements were not so 
patently a pose assumed for the benefit of tourists. 

Haarlem and Leiden were both full of interest and picturesque 
charm, but The Hague is a gem. The fascinating streets, the 
Plein, the Vijver, the Binnenhof and Gevangenpoort, have even 
more charm than the museums and galleries. The rich collection 
of paintings in the Mauritshuis, however, including Rembrandt's 
School of Anatomy and Presentation in the Temple, and the ever 
popular Potter's Bull, deserves special mention. The Royal 
Palace and the "Huis ten Bosch" repaid our visit; and Scheven- 
ingen, just two miles away by a pleasant tram-ride, is a large 
and fashionable seaside resort. 

Delft proved a quaint and characteristically Dutch city. 
In the Princehof the spot is shown where William of Orange met 
his death by the assassin's bullet; and a hall nearby contains a 
large number of personal relics. The Old Church with the burial 
places of Van Tromp, Piet Hein and Leeuwenhoek, rises just 
opposite. The New Church, which in spite of its name was 
built in 1420, stands in the handsome market-place, and has an 
unusually lofty and beautiful spire. It contains the tombs of 
the Princes of Orange; also the grave of Hugo Grotius, of whom 
a bronze statue stands in the public square outside. 

Our impressions of Holland were most favorable. It seemed 
a land of wide-awake, active life, of energy and prosperity. 
Our preconceived idea of the short, fat, full-faced Dutchman 
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and Dutch woman we found not to be the usual type by any 
means; the majority of the people we met seemed on the con- 
trary to be tall, sinewy and active. The cities are progressive 
and attractive, the country is beautiful and picturesque. 



Ill 
ENGLAND AGAIN 

By the Hook of Holland route we returned to England, and 
spent some days in London, chiefly in revisiting our old favorites 
in the National and Tate galleries, and revising our earlier 
impressions in the light of continental experience. We also 
went to see St. Paul's again, and Westminster and the Temple, 
and even, on one rarely beautiful day, got out to Hampton 
Court, which with its profusion of midsummer flowers sur- 
passed its beauty of the October before. 

It was our intention to see something of central and western 
England before sailing from Liverpool. Our first stop was at 
Windsor. We secured by good luck, at a charming little inn, 
a room with windows overlooking the Thames, while just beyond 
the river in full view rose Windsor Castle. The river was alive 
with boats and barges and punts, and every few minutes a small 
steamer crowded with people would pass up or down. Appar- 
ently in accordance with some local custom, as the boat passed 
under the bridge before the Castle, the passengers would all 
sing "God save the King/ 9 The royal swans add a picturesque 
touch. It is astonishing to see the amount of service, pleasure 
and healthful recreation the English people get from this little 
river. It would have practically no depth were it not for the 
dams, of which there are so many between Windsor and Oxford 
that it takes a steamer two days to make the sixty miles. 

We enjoyed thoroughly the wonders of Windsor Castle, with 
its rich historical treasures, its exquisite chapel and magnificent 
park. On Sunday afternoons when the military band plays on 
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the great East Terrace, it is a rare treat to watch the crowd 
composed of tourists, soldiers, Eton boys in their short jackets 
and high hats, guards in their gorgeous uniforms, and Britons 
of all classes taking the air with their wives and daughters. 
The old halls and buildings of Eton, too, proved of great interest, 
with the customs and traditions of elder days that have here 
curiously persisted. 

At Warwick the quaint old town itself, the well-preserved 
remains of its ancient gateways, its old sixteenth century houses, 
turned out to be of greater interest than Warwick Castle, which 
has a reputation far beyond its deserts. St. Mary's Church 
with its ancient and curious crypt is much more instructive. 
The Beauchamp chapel is particularly interesting. The pic- 
turesque Leicester Hospital, established in 1571 in an old half- 
timbered building still in perfect preservation, is another 
attraction. The country about Warwick is beautiful, and the 
six-mile walk or drive past the immensely old Saxon Mill at 
Guy's Cliff to the ruins of Kenilworth is as charming a trip as 
can be desired. Kenilworth more than fulfilled every expecta- 
tion that its romantic and historic fame had aroused. 

Straford-on-Avon also proved satisfactory. It is a cleanly, 
pleasant little country town, simply saturated with the idea of 
Shakespeare, and apparently largely existing for and upon 
the tourists who come in a constant stream to worship at the 
shrine of genius. The quaint little house in which Shakespeare 
was born has been 4< restored" until scarcely anything but the 
rafters of the original remain. It contains an interesting mu- 
seum of more or less authentic relics, portraits, early editions, a 
library and other valuable Shakespeariana. It is the property 
of the nation, as is also Anne Hathaway's cottage at Shottery. 
The grammar school attended by the poet, and the Guild Hall 
are said to be still, externally, just as they were in his day. 
The beautiful Church of the Holy Trinity contains the grave 
of Shakespeare and those of his wife, daughter, granddaughter 
and other relatives, beside various parish records relating to the 
poet. The new Shakespeare Memorial Building comprises a 
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theatre, a gallery of paintings and a library of rare books. 
One comes away from Stratford with a rounded out and vivified 
conception of the personality of Shakespeare, and increased 
marvel at the genius that could rise from this environment to 
those immortal heights. 

By way of complete contrast our next stop was at Birmingham. 
The big, smoky, busy manufacturing city with its thronged 
streets, its attractive shops, its brilliant arcades, and fine 
public buildings, is well worth visiting as a type of the industrial 
cities of the north. The imposing City Hall contained an 
exhibition in connection with an anti-tuberculosis campaign 
then in progress which was the most complete and impressive 
thing of the kind imaginable. The Art Gallery has a splendid 
series of drawings by Rosetti and Burne-Jones. 

Chester turned out to be our last stopping-place before sailing 
from Liverpool. We had planned to see something of Wales, 
but the weather became so unpropitious, and Chester proved 
to have so many attractions, that we spent all our remaining 
time there. The curious old walls of the city with a foot-way 
for pedestrians along the top are provided at intervals with 
well-preserved towers, each of which is connected by tradition 
with some salient point in the history of the region. The 
"Rows," an odd arrangement of building which has the effect 
of a gallery or arcade running along the second story of the 
business streets, so that there are two rows of shops on each 
side of the street, is, so far as I can ascertain, unique. The Ches- 
ter Cathedral is historically most interesting and architecturally 
in many respects unusual. Many other interesting old build- 
ings, museums and churches are in the town; while within easy 
reach lie Eaton Hall, the magnificent mansion and estate of the 
Duke of Westminster, and Hawarden Castle, well known as the 
residence of Gladstone. The river Dee is much used for pleas- 
ure purposes, and delightful trips may be taken upon it by 
row-boat or by small steam boats and launches. 

Liverpool is within such convenient reach of Chester that we 
were able to become sufficiently acquainted with it by making 
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several visits for the day. Apart from the elaborate and really 
wonderful docks, the immense shipping interests, and the com- 
mercial exchanges, Liverpool possesses little to attract. We 
felt relieved to escape from the dingy, grimy city as our ship 
fell slowly down the Mersey, and bore us into the free open 
spaces of sea and sky. 

Our return journey was uneventful. I reached home just in 
time to assume the responsibilities of the opening college year, 
and to take up the multitude of tasks and problems that had 
accumulated during my absence. 



And now it is only fair to face the question, what assurance 
can I give the Trustees that as a consequence of my year abroad 
the purposes of the Trust and of the Founder are to be pro- 
moted? 

These purposes I take to be two: the first, as expressed in 
the Deed of Trust, is to promote the cause of civilization by 
rendering the beneficiaries better qualified for "the perform- 
ance of high duties in the instruction and education of the 
youth of their country" ; and the second, which perhaps amounts 
to the same thing, is to further international comity by helping 
to dispel the provincial prejudice and ignorance which raise 
national barriers of misunderstanding. 

In my courses in history and political science, several hundred 
chosen young men from one of the leading states of the South, 
young men of keen and eager mind, destined within a few years 
to become the leaders of thought and activity in the community, 
come annually under my instruction. There can be no question 
but that the broadened outlook of a year's experience in the 
various countries of Europe, the more vivid and accurate impres- 
sions of a first-hand acquaintance with places and peoples, the 
books, pamphlets, and other material acquired, the notes of 
men, places, customs, institutions and ideas, the increased accu- 
racy and facility in languages, must render an instructor better 
qualified to teach. The first purpose is thus fulfilled. And the 
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enlightened teaching of the obscure instructor is a force which, 
when multiplied by the number of students and through them 
brought to bear upon the community at large through press 
and pulpit, bar, bench, counting-house and club, may become 
mighty enough to move mountains — even of national prejudice. 
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THE KAHN FOUNDATION FOR THE FOREIGN 
TRAVEL OF AMERICAN TEACHERS 

Deed of Gift and Trust 

The Kahn Foundation for the Foreign Travel of American 
Teachers was established on January 6, 191 1. The formal deed 
of gift and trust was executed between Albert Kahn, of Paris, 
France, the Founder; and Edward D. Adams, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Henry Fairfield Osborn, all of New York City, Charles 
W. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass., and Charles D. Walcott, of 
Washington, D. C, the Trustees. Henry S. Pritchett, of New 
York, was elected in 191 3 to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. 
Eliot's resignation. The full text of the deed, setting forth 
the donor's purpose and hopes for the Foundation, will be 
found in the first report issued by the Trustees, Volume I, 
Number 1. 
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sor of History and Political Science, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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Biology, Gaucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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sor of Greek, University of California, Berkeley, 
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1913-14 Amos Shartle Hershey, Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Science and International Law, Indiana University, 
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Walter Williams, LL.D., Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism and Professor of Theory and Practice of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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PREFACE 

It will be remembered by the Trustees of the Kahn Founda- 
tion in the United States, to whom I submit this report of my 
year of travel, that they gave me special permission so to modify 
the normal itinerary of a Kahn Fellow that I should not jour- 
ney completely around the world, but limit my travel to America, 
Europe and the Near East. They will also remember why I 
requested that this modification might be made. Others, how- 
ever, who may chance to see this report, may wish to know why 
I chose to make a change, apparently so fundamental, in the 
purposes of Mr. Kahn. 

There are two reasons: First, I believed, and my belief is 
strengthened after a year of travel, that an American Fellow is 
in a position entirely different from a French, an English, or a 
German Fellow. Ordinarily, the American teacher who is 
appointed to a Fellowship will not already have crossed the 
Atlantic; of Europe, and the nations in which western civiliza- 
tion has been developed, he will have no direct acquaintance; 
the very countries with which European Fellows are most fami- 
liar, the countries in which the most' profound and important 
movements in the history of the race have taken place, are to 
him quite unknown. The European Fellow, on the other hand, 
will know intimately one of these most important countries, his 
own, and will in all probability have visited, and even visited 
frequently, one or more of the adjoining countries. When the 
possibility of extended travel is opened to the European, his eye 
is immediately turned to the East; Africa and Asia have things 
to show him such as he has not seen in his own familiar Europe; 
or America, with its stirring life of the future and its novel solu- 
tions of the problems of human existence, attracts him from 
beyond the sea. On the other hand, the wonderland which 
invites the American traveler is not to be found in the gorgeous 
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East, but just in this humdrum Europe which lies at the door of 
the European Fellow. For the American the concrete treasures 
of the world and the treasures of remembrance are stored in 
Europe, and they are stored in such bewildering abundance that 
the rapid traveler can inspect them only in the most hasty and 
superficial manner. If the twelve months of the year be evenly 
divided between France and Italy, Germany and England, and 
nothing be left for the journey from America and back again, 
only a paltry three months will be allowed for each country, 
and still Austria and Turkey, Spain and Greece, Scandinavia 
and Russia will be quite neglected. One may, indeed, pass 
hastily through the countries of Europe and proceed to Egypt, 
India, and the East for an equally hasty visit. But this very 
thing seemed to me for an American Fellow unwise, unless to 
be sure he has already seen something of the world before. 

An old question presents itself in a new guise. Shall a man's 
education proceed from the general to the particular, or from the 
particular to the general? Shall he first know a few worthy 
things thoroughly well and then advance to other matters re- 
quiring greater breadth of vision? Or shall he survey, with a 
mind still unable to comprehend and appreciate, large tracts of 
knowledge, and then attempt, with mind still untrained, to 
make a thorough and special study of a single subject? Well, 
the case of traveling may not be quite the same; but it is at 
least analogous. The inexperienced traveler will profit most 
from a reasonably long stay in a few places of prime importance; 
he will learn how to discern and measure the variations in man- 
ners and customs; he will acquire greater experience in human 
variety and greater tolerance for it. He should not move so 
rapidly from place to place that his sensibilities are blunted; 
nor on the other hand should he remain so long in one place that 
the freshness and alertness of his observation are dulled. Now 
I was confident, and as I said the event has given more than 
ample proof that I was right, that my interest and enjoyment 
would be unflagging for the space of a full year even if I did not 
stir from Europe; and on the other hand, I felt no doubt that I 
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should return from a journey quite around the world with a 
medley of vague observations and a large measure of unfulfilled 
accomplishment for my pains. 

Now if this argument is sound in showing that all American 
Fellows are in a somewhat different case from European Fellows, 
the conclusion is incontrovertibly true of myself. Indeed, — 
and here is my second reason for asking leave to travel less 
widely, — my own special interest and study is so definitely 
centered in the history of European civilization, that it would 
be wise to remain in Europe for the year and not confuse my 
mind with remote and alien impressions from the East. 

I wish to have it very clear that I did not limit myself in my 
travels thus in order to do the things which Mr. Kahn especially 
desires that Fellows should not do. I did not shut myself up 
in libraries, and, — a strange thing to confess, — I did not carry 
on my classical studies in any overt way. It is true that I 
visited Greece and the Aegean; that I attended lectures at the 
universities of Paris and Berlin; that I tried to make the ac- 
quaintance of scholars in my own field of work. But these 
things did not interfere with my definite and consistent pur- 
pose of looking steadily and uninterruptedly upon the life and 
circumstances of modern Europe. 

Now that the time has come to write a report of this year of 
travel, I must confess to a certain dissatisfaction with the best 
that I can do. Since my interest has been wide and untram- 
meled, I am unable to present a reliable and authoritative essay 
based upon exact observation in a special field. On the other 
hand, a mere chronicle of my comings and goings, with more or 
less futile remarks on what I have seen, may, indeed, serve the 
purpose of a report, but, so far as any profit or pleasure are to be 
drawn from it, hartily deserves to be composed. Too great a 
variety of interest necessarily leads to diffuseness and imma- 
turity of judgment. So I have ventured to attempt a compro- 
mise between these two kinds of reports. I have set down quite 
plainly just what I have done during the course of the year, 
adding only such remarks and expressions of opinion as I could 
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not well omit; and to this statement I have added an essay on a 
subject which especially engaged my attention during the whole 
of the year. 

In perusing this essay the reader should remember that I am 
not a trained observer of political, economic, and social phenom- 
ena, and that I have not been a special student of political, 
economic, or social origins and development. Necessarily such 
phenomena, as being the least esoteric in the frame of human 
life, have come most under my regard. My observations, 
therefore, have been made mostly in matters where I am most 
a layman, and if these observations are crude and immature, as 
I have no doubt they are, this explanation of the fact must 
suffice. That I venture to say anything whatever on subjects 
properly beyond the scope of my special interest can only be 
defended by the plea that all men venture to hold and express 
opinions on the very matters which have formed the object of 
these present observations. This compromise I hope will be 
acceptable. 

Whatever report I might make, I should feel that it was quite 
inadequate to reveal the profit and enjoyment which I have had 
from the year abroad, and the permanent value which the recol- 
lection of all its incidents will have in my life; and I cannot 
present this report, such as it is, without expressing not only my 
deep and lasting gratitude for Mr. Kahn's generous gift, but 
also my ever increasing appreciation of the wisdom and foresight 
of his high purpose. The noble patience which he has displayed 
in adopting a plan which can only bear slow fruit is deserving 
of the highest admiration at a time when most men and most 
communities try to accomplish instantly their purposes of ad- 
vancement and reform by hasty and ill-considered measures. 
It is my earnest hope that I, and all other American Fellows, 
may fully comprehend and worthily fulfil the purposes of the 
gentleman whose generosity does so much to enrich our own 
lives. 
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A EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 

"My soul hath long dwelt among them that are enemies unto peace. I labour 
for peace, but when I speak unto them thereof, they make them ready to battle." 

— Psalm cxx. 

It is the habit of all travelers to institute comparisons between 
the several countries which they visit. Each country is inter- 
esting, not for itself alone, but because it resembles, or does 
not resemble, in one way or another, countries previously seen 
and better known. Too often, indeed, the traveler is not con- 
tent to compare; he undertakes to praise or condemn the ways of 
foreigners because they are like or unlike his own. But com- 
parison itself, just, honest, and unprejudiced, is inevitable and 
desirable. During my wanderings I found myself instinctively 
drawn to compare one land with another and one people with 
another, and to compare my own land and people with them all. 
Thus I soon found that besides observing with the greatest en- 
joyment all that each country had to show, I was gazing with 
my mind's eye beyond the things which lay immediately before 
me and was contemplating the already well-known features of 
my own land and people as in a new light. My attention began 
to fix itself on my own country, and I soon found that as in a 
portrait a well-known face acquires deeper meaning from the 
nicely adjusted environment in which the painter presents it, 
so my own familiar land was drawing new meaning and signifi- 
cance from the European background which had now come 
within the range of my vision. The features which I had pre- 
viously known only geometrically, so to speak, began to assume 
reality; true perspective, the play of light and shade, and a 
certain mellowness of atmosphere combined to give more mean- 
ing and truth to the familiar face. In the new setting some 
aspects of the face appeared unexpectedly dark and sinister, 
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others surprisingly bright and benevolent. Altogether I was 
able to contemplate this face, as it seemed to me, more nearly 
as it really is, and to divine more truly what it must become, 
than I had ever been before. So I have ventured to set down a 
few observations, too hastily made perhaps and not systema- 
tically verified (in the nature of things careful investigation 
was impossible in the hurry of travel), on a certain phase of 
American and European civilization. I have not tried to limit 
myself to the statement of new discoveries; indeed, there is 
none, so far as I am aware. Rather I have set down many old 
truths, not because I have seen them written elsewhere, but 
because I have learned them through direct observation. 

Instantly upon landing in England I was struck with a cir- 
cumstance which proved later to be axiomatic in the line of 
thought which I am about to present. It was a circumstance 
which none but an American would observe. Briefly expressed 
it may be thought an idle truism. But it is indeed axiomatic, 
and the truth of it came to me with dramatic vividness. All the 
people on the landing stage and in the streets of Liverpool were 
British. They were all alike, all of one race; I, even though I 
spoke the same language, felt myself different from them. Por- 
ters and watermen, beggars and policemen, gentlemen and 
cab-drivers showed a closer resemblance one to another than I 
showed to any one of them. They had all been born in Britain ; 
they all shared the common British customs and traditions; 
they all had the same British attitude towards me and all other 
strangers. A foreigner could be very easily recognized among 
them. In all these respects the British sea-port differed from 
any port where one might land in the United States. Most of 
the people whom he would meet would be American, indeed; 
but the twelve first comers might be of a dozen different races. 
He himself could hardly be so foreign in appearance as to excite 
widespread remark. The word British names a complex of 
racial characteristics; American is the name of a political and 
social ideal. A Briton is British because he comes of British 
stock and has inherited all things British; an American is an 
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American because he is a citizen of a certain country with 
certain well-defined political and social principles. A German 
or Frenchman can never become an Englishman; but either one 
may become an American by swearing fealty to these same 
principles. By crossing the Atlantic Germans, French, and 
English can live together as people of common ideals and pur- 
poses, less divided by racial traditions and temperament than 
united by membership in the common democracy. The popu- 
lation of a European country is homogeneous; the population of 
the United States is heterogeneous. 

These were first impressions. I had still to discover the good 
and the evil of this racial homogeneity. Of the good I shall say 
little. It is not necessary to emphasize the value of national 
tradition in literature, art, and philosophy, and the great profit 
which comes to the world from fairly distinct racial types in 
these branches of human endeavor. But the evil of racial 
homogeneity, just because it is evil and should be mended, must 
be examined more seriously. Perhaps I should say evils of 
racial homogeneity, because I can discern more than one bad 
effect of that condition. But for the moment I am principally 
concerned with that evil which may be called racial prejudice. 

By a law of human nature, custom and tradition, fashion 
and vogue are instinctively regarded by men as authoritative. 
What accords with custom is right; what does not accord with 
it is wrong. Now since racial homogeneity rests upon identity 
of custom and tradition, it follows that the custom and tradition 
of the race are instinctively regarded as sound and true by any 
member of the race; and, as a corollary, the custom and tradi- 
tion of an alien race must be, in the nature of things, either 
amusing or dangerously wrong. This racial prejudice is largely 
overcome in the minds of the more intelligent and experienced 
members of the race; but among the most of the people its 
poison is always at work. People whose ways are wrong are 
not to be trusted, and strangers are always enemies. Europe 
is divided among divers races, each wondering and suspecting 
what the folk across the border with their strange and erring 
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ways may be about. Nation vies with nation, not in works of 
human advancement, but in malice and uncharitableness; so 
that a people as a whole is brought more and more to an attitude 
of hatred and enmity toward its neighbors, even though more and 
more individuals are becoming convinced that hatred of neigh- 
bors is wrong and unwise. 

This instinctive prejudice and suspicion might do very little 
harm if they were not fomented and brought into active play by 
agitators who in the name of patriotism are crying continually 
for an intensification of racial homogeneity, and who never 
cease to point out the dangers to which this homogeneity is 
liable from the activities of a neighboring race. They fail to 
see that as a race they must be worth little if they must be 
constantly on their guard against contamination. In the spirit 
of warring tribes they struggle to develop all that is national 
and racial, because it is national and racial, not because it is 
good in itself; and they decry all that is characteristic of an 
alien race, not because it is bad, but because it is alien. They 
work for the progress of the race and not for the progress of 
humanity. It has become necessary, if one would prove himself 
a real patriot, that he should think and speak contemptuously 
of other nations. The antagonism is a fully conscious one, so 
fully conscious, indeed, that one nation frequently takes counsel 
with another how far each may venture to show its hostility! 
It almost seems as if life were artificially preserved in an inter- 
national social system inherited from semi-barbarous times, 
by men who in their personal and private relations are moved 
by moral principles of a far higher type. The official acts of 
one nation in its dealings with another may be such as no 
upright man in private life would think of committing towards 
his neighbor. 

Wholesome and friendly relations between states are also 
hindered by the growth of a certain gratuitous national exclu- 
siveness in economic matters, which seems to be unjustifiable 
on both economic and moral grounds. Every nation is deter- 
mined to be as nearly self-supporting as possible, and to be as 
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little beholden as possible to other nations for the necessaries 
and luxuries of life; and so far as this determination provokes 
healthy industry, it is perhaps commendable. But it comes 
too often from other motives; and it always tends to deepen the 
gulf that divides neighboring states. It is only a device of 
military strategy to make the country independent of external 
assistance and so to increase the strength of the country both 
for defence and offence. Frequently the United States are 
mentioned by Europeans, with an unmistakable note of envy, as 
being almost perfectly self-supporting. The Germans confi- 
dently look forward to a time, which they claim is only a few 
years distant, when Germany too will have no need of the prod- 
ucts of the outer world; and the use which they expect to make 
of this independence they leave to be inferred from an ominous 
silence. This economic exclusiveness is both an effect and a 
cause of racial prejudice; it grows out of the sense of distrust 
which nations entertain toward one another, and at the same 
time it makes this very sense of distrust keener and more wide- 
spread. If each nation would be content to produce for the 
world those things which are the natural products of its own 
peculiar conditions, and, in turn, receive from other nations 
the things which they can best supply, the world would be knit 
closer together, wasteful industrial rivalry would be avoided, 
and nations would look upon each other with more friendly eyes 
as mutually necessary to existence. This division of labor has 
long prevailed among individuals. The farmer who could with 
the assistance of his wife provide from his own farm all that the 
family needed for the support of life is a type almost extinct. 
For better or for worse the lives of men in the modern world are 
inextricably interwoven, and no man can live without the aid 
of his fellows. Nor is this interdependence regarded as an 
irksome burden. The butcher is not vexed because he cannot 
grow his own cabbages, nor does the lawyer take it amiss that 
he cannot mine the coal for his own drawing room fire. In the 
same way, why should not a nation be content to ply the trade 
for which it and its land are best adapted, take cheerfully and 
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willingly from other countries those things which are less readily 
produced in its own, and so reach the highest proficiency in its 
own special arts? 

Again, we hear much of the question of colonization. The 
increasing population of almost all European countries makes 
it necessary that some persons should be able to go elsewhere in 
the world in order to establish themselves and their families in 
comfort. England has colonies far and wide; Holland has Java; 
Belgium has possessions in the south of Africa; Italy has recently 
seized a strip on the north coast of Africa. Germany's desire for 
colonial territory is known to all. But here as before the nations 
are moved by a spirit of racial prejudice and exclusiveness. If 
a man finds his acres too small in his own native land and has 
the enterprise to go abroad and make a new home under more 
favorable conditions, why should he not go where he will? Why 
is it impossible for him to stir unless his country holds vast terri- 
tories at the antipodes? The world is open to him. No civilized 
country on the earth forbids his entrance. He may go freely to 
any part of the world where his talents may best be displayed. 
And his coming is only a benefit to the new land, which is bound 
to profit by the introduction of new ideas and new blood. The 
fusion of races which results necessarily works for the improve- 
ment of the human race as a whole both physically and morally. 

Indeed it has sometimes seemed to me that nations have 
been stirred to seek colonial territory, by the lust of imperial 
expansion, long before the resources at home have been ex- 
hausted. Here as elsewhere I speak as a casual observer. But 
let me take Italy as an example. Something over a year ago 
that country waged a war with Turkey which, as most of the 
civilized world agreed, was gratuitous and unprovoked. Her 
aim was to secure territory in the north of Africa over against 
her own coasts, in which her swarming population might find 
ampler room. Yet there must be thousands of acres still unre- 
claimed in sunny Italy itself. The whole coast of the Gulf of 
Taranto, once an unbroken garden and the seat of cities pro- 
verbial for their luxury, lies waste and untenanted, a fever- 
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stricken tract from which the peasants who live high in the 
mountains snatch a scanty crop by swift descents from the purer 
upper air in the least unhealthy season. If the Italian govern- 
ment expended upon the recovery of tracts like this the money 
which was required for the Turkish war and for the support of a 
large permanent armament, it seems as if the population of 
Italy might be easily accommodated within her own borders and 
the horrors of international combat might be avoided. And, 
to carry the fancy a little farther, such an army of sanitation as 
I have referred to might take over still other duties which are 
supposed to be performed only by a military army. It is 
claimed, and justly, no doubt, that universal conscription in 
Italy is of the highest benefit to the peasant population; mili- 
tary service teaches them the principles of law and order and 
cleanliness, and a dozen other things of which they must remain 
ignorant in their own backward homes. But, though universal 
conscription may in itself bean invaluable aid to the development 
of Italy, it is still possible to employ the conscripts for some 
purpose other than war; they may work under the same benefi- 
cent influence of discipline and systematic organization toward 
the improvement of Italy. They could really work during their 
years of enforced service, whereas now they spend those years 
in idle expectation of war. Some demand would be made on 
their intelligence, whereas the privates in a standing army 
seldom show, or are even allowed to show, ordinary intelligence 
as individuals. Vast sums of money which are now sunk in mili- 
tary preparation might be spent on permanent improvements, 
education, or agricultural needs, for which now no funds are 
available. Men conducting large undertakings for the public 
good could learn much from the magnificent organization and 
discipline of a modern European army and so employ this mar- 
vellous instrument for a noble end. 

It is precisely in the enormous armaments which are sup- 
ported by the nations of Europe that international antagonism 
finds its most important expression. Every nation withdraws 
from the real business of life a large part of its young men and 
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keeps them constantly in readiness to fight with the youth of 
other nations. In every case the excuse which is offered for 
this economic waste is that the country must always be ready to 
defend itself against its neighbors. There is no intention, none, 
at least, acknowledged, of committing any offensive act; but 
the other nation beyond the frontier, which also possesses a 
very large army and navy, may not be actuated by the same 
high principles and may at any moment commit an unprovoked 
aggression. Two nations stand in the same relation to each 
other as two knights of the Middle Ages walled in their opposing 
castles and eyeing each other suspiciously across the intervening 
leagues. Men have learned to live in adjoining houses in the 
same street with but a few inches of brick and plaster between 
the two rooms in which they sleep without a fear; but of two 
nations which occupy adjoining lands each is in deadly fear that 
the other will attack it, lay it waste, and steal its property, unless 
most elaborate precautions are taken for its defence. Clearly 
the moral standard which has established itself between individ- 
uals is not yet in force between states. 

Aye, but law and order would not prevail in a community of 
individuals if they did not rest on a reserve of armed force. 
Without the police we could not enjoy the security which now 
prevails in our cities. This is partly true. But the importance 
of the police as an armed force may be greatly exaggerated. 
Still, all will admit, the police is indispensable to the life and 
liberty of individuals. But how different in spirit is a neutral 
police, ready to protect impartially any member of a community, 
from a national army which fights only for its own country, be 
that country right or wrong! An international police which 
should protect nations from aggression and enforce the dictates 
of justice upon nations which were disposed to err would cor- 
respond to the existing police of a city. A vain fancy some say. 
But not more vain than the dream of personal security must 
have appeared in the troubled centuries of the past. If the 
world once decides that an international police is possible it 
will be only a short time before the dream comes true. 
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One of the saddest features of the present condition of na- 
tional armaments is that a very large number of highly intelli- 
gent men do not even believe that war, much less preparation for 
war, is wrong in itself. They point out many benefits which 
come from the possession of an efficient standing army and 
navy. Aside from the defence which the army affords the land, 
it also serves as a splendid training school for young men in 
obedience, courage, orderliness, patriotism, and a hundred 
other virtues. Without an army as a backbone the people 
would degenerate into soft and nerveless creatures only worthy 
of a true man's contempt. It is not to be denied that the exist- 
ence of a standing army does much that is good for the people; 
but the harm that it does far outweighs the good, and the good 
may easily be accomplished in other ways. Is not courage to 
be learned by service in the municipal or international police, 
in the life-saving stations along the coasts, in the fire departments 
of cities, and in a hundred other organizations now in existence 
or soon to be established? Are not obedience and orderliness 
the proper objects of an ideal education and easily taught in 
our schools if they are only considered worth while? Is not a 
truer form of patriotism to be found in the service of country 
through the arts of peace than in the horrors of war? The real 
reason for the existence of an army, its efficient cause, is war; 
if there were no possibility of war, the standing armies of today 
would dissolve within a year. 

Among the advocates of a standing army there are two 
classes: those, who, though they think war a bad thing, still 
believe that provision should be made for it, and those who 
think war itself is good and that therefore all it entails is good. 
It is the existence of this second class that I speak of as the sad- 
dest feature of the present condition of the world. War by 
civilized nations is not only wholesale murder; it is wholesale 
murder at the hands of bravos who slay their fellow men with- 
out even the excuse of anger or passion. Coldly put, one who 
believes in such war believes that might is right, that questions 
of truth and justice can be settled by force, that brute violence 
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is the last court of appeal for human intelligence. That this 
belief is wrong seems to be the verdict not only of human reason 
but of human history, because the movement has been steadily 
away from force and violence throughout the course of civiliza- 
tion. An answer to the various claims of those who advocate 
war would require much space and be beyond my ability, because 
subtle and sophistical arguments are adduced. 

But fortunately the other class of persons who advocate a 
standing army is far larger. War is a horrible thing, they say; 
but it may come and we must prepare for it. This is their 
plea. A highly intelligent professor in a German gymnasium, 
a man following a peaceful profession and with nothing to gain 
from war, said to me in the most solemn way; "War between 
Germany and England must come; it is inevitable. It will 
result in the victory of England and her downfall. Germany will 
rise from her defeat supreme in the world." These sound like 
the words of a Moslem fanatic, and they betray a latent tribal 
instinct for conquest more natural to the hordes that came out 
of the north ten centuries ago than to the cultured and enlight- 
ened race which leads the world in many of the arts and sciences. 
Men who speak thus fail to see what their assertion really means: 
war must come, because we do prepare for it. They fail to see 
that nothing is so likely to precipitate a conflict as the posses- 
sion of the full means for waging it. All wise men know that 
it is safer not to carry a pistol as a private citizen in the ordi- 
nary course of life. If a nation possesses a large and efficient 
standing army, the government is only too ready to make use 
of it and only too easily allows itself to use arrogant and insult- 
ing language toward its neighbors. The officers and men of the 
army are themselves eager to fight for any cause; they are trained 
to kill, and it is only natural that they should be impatient to 
show their skill. When the means for war are at hand, it is 
hard to resist the desire to try the experiment. On the other 
hand, where there is no ready military force, a spirit of hostility 
which otherwise might burst into devastating flame is easily 
quenched. The secure position of the United States is often 
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spoken of. But many forget that there is a boundary three 
thousand miles long between the United States and a foreign 
country on the north. This boundary is absolutely undefended 
on either side and no hostile ships of war are to be found on the 
surface of the Great Lakes. And yet there have been moments 
of strain between these two neighboring nations. Is it to be sup- 
posed for a moment that if the tools of war had been at hand 
they would not have been used? Who would think of putting a 
rifle and cartridges into the hands of a healthy boy, and telling 
him that it is undesirable to use them, but that if the boy across 
the way should happen to have a gun, he, the first boy, would at 
any rate have something with which to shoot back? It would 
be better, if quarrels must come, to settle them by a volley of 
harmless bad language from one window to the other. I have 
talked with European naval officers and asked them if they 
would welcome the prospect of war, and the answer has been 
unhesitating: "Of course we should; it is our profession." A 
poor Irish sailor from a British cruiser lay ill and like to die in a 
hospital in Cork, and his one wish was that he might recover in 
order to fight the Germans. Asked why he was so eager to 
fight the Germans, he could give no reason whatever. His 
hatred had simply grown out of the system. A young man 
whom I met in Berlin, a student at the university and a 
thoughtful man, told me that before he had visited England 
he had been eager for war between England and Germany; 
after his visit the desire was almost gone. Surely a spirit of 
war which could be removed simply by a better acquaintance 
with the enemy must have been a forced product of a prevalent 
militarism and an inflammatory press. It is dangerous to have 
straw lying about where sparks are likely to fly. If the sparks 
fall on well-tilled ground they are soon extinguished and do 
no harm; but if they fall into dry straw they may cause a 
great fire and destroy much property and perhaps human life. 
Most of the sparks of international dispute would soon die if 
they were not caught in the dry tinder of a ready and expectant 
militarism. 
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Many persons, I suspect, would be sorry to see the disap- 
pearance of a national standing army because of their love of 
military pomp and show. It is easy to believe that a patriotic 
Austrian, when he hears the fine old Austrian hymn played by 
a perfect band at the impressive changing of the guard in the 
Burg at Vienna, would think that the loss of such soul-stirring 
moments and the time-honored means to them would be sad 
indeed. With this feeling one readily sympathizes. But 
there is likely to be a flaw in the argument for a standing army 
which is built on this aesthetic ground. Stirring music, brilliant 
uniforms, faultless rhythm of marching feet, — in these one sees 
the very image of the fatherland made visible. They are 
splendid in themselves and should not be abolished, unless war 
and the prospect of war are inseparable from their continued 
existence. But at present these beautiful things are the lovely 
mask of coldly planned murder, pillage, rapine, and destruction. 
The guns which are carried with so much precision are made so 
that they can most surely kill; the gleaming bayonets which 
flash in the sun are made sharp to thrust into the tender bodies 
of living men and slay them in agony. Pomp and ceremony 
are beautiful in themselves and humanity requires them; but 
they need not depend for their existence upon an organization 
for public murder. Is it the dream of a visionary to fore- 
see the cure of these ills from which the world is suffering? 
Is there no hope that the dream may come true in a world of 
imperfect humanity? It is a dream, perhaps, whose accom- 
plishment may be postponed for a time; but that it will never be 
accomplished I cannot believe. Neighborly forbearance has 
certainly taken the place of hostile distrust in the relations 
between individual men; it cannot be possible that groups of 
men calling themselves nations should continue forever to cherish 
the outworn attitude of antagonism and suspicion. In the ideal 
polity of Christianity, which most men, however grudgingly, 
admit to be perfect, there is " neither Jew nor Greek," says St. 
Paul; all tribal, racial, national distinctions shall be lost in the 
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common citizenship of the kingdom. This ideal of perfection 
may be infinitely remote; but the mere fact that we accept it as 
an ideal justifies us in condemning all things which are manifestly 
opposed to the spirit of it. Nor does the doctrine which I advo- 
cate mean the degradation of the virtue of patriotism. If a 
man love not his own land and people which he hath seen, despite 
their faults, how shall he love other lands and peoples which he 
hath not seen? A deeper and more spiritual meaning must be 
given to patriotism. It is too often taken to mean, not love and 
devotion towards one's own land, but hatred and hostility 
towards other lands. Patriotism means devotion to the ideals 
of the state even to death if that be required : dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori is an adage which will never grow old-fashioned; 
but a patriot's normal duty, hi3 constant duty, through life, 
is to see that the ideals of the state are such as a man can 
proudly die for. Can a man say honestly in his own soul that 
he is proud to die that his country may acquire more territory, 
or that the financiers may conduct their money-making enter- 
prises in greater security, or for any other of the causes that are 
likely to give rise to modern war? True patriotism demands a 
life of devotion, ever discerning more clearly and fulfilling more 
effectually the true duties, national and international, of the 
fatherland. 

How this happier state is to be brought about I confess I do 
not know. I am not blind to the enormous difficulties which 
must be met by an advocate of disarmament. He must not 
only face problems requiring the most sagacious and patient 
statesmanship, but he must also be prepared for constant oppo- 
sition from the mass of the people who are blinded by the glamor 
and the trappings of war. The unmistakable benefits of the prep- 
aration for war and even of war itself must be performed by 
other less dangerous machinery which it is the task of construc- 
tive statesmanship to devise and build. But one thing is clear 
beyond a doubt. Unless men see the vision of a warless world; 
unless they have faith in its possibility; unless they struggle 
without faltering ever closer to the ideal which they have set 
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before them, — without these conditions there is no hope of the 
abolishment of the menace of war. 

It is of course true that armed conflicts will long continue on 
the frontiers of civilization. Where a civilized race comes into 
contact with a savage or barbarous one, where moral standards 
are not the same and peaceful settlement of differences is impos- 
sible, the prompt and effective use of force may often be neces- 
sary. It is also only too certainly within the range of possibility 
that opposing passions should be enflamed within a state and 
give birth to the horror of civil war. There is even something 
of dignity in wars waged for principles, like the Cromwellian 
wars in England, the struggle between the Huguenots and the 
Catholics in France, and the War of the Secession in the United 
States. Such conflicts as these can only disappear with the 
increasing tolerance and moral sense of the world. The wars 
which I am here describing as so horrible and so avoidable are 
those between civilized nations, waged not for principles but 
for greed or some point of empty honor, between peoples who 
are brethren in all the arts and industries that dignify human 
life and who bear towards one another no personal animosity 
based on real difference of opinion. These are the wars which 
are an outrage upon civilization; indeed the cold-blooded pre- 
paration for them is more of an outrage, because it is excused by 
no passion and is carried on by persons who can think in a cold 
and calculating spirit of the best and surest way of committing 
murder on a large scale. That new inventions for the accom- 
plishment of this diabolical purpose are proudly published in the 
illustrated journals and that these journals are then peaceably 
carried across the border by the regular international mail service 
to be exposed for sale in the news stands of the country against 
which presumably the new engine of destruction has been de- 
vised, is an ironical situation at once amusing and appalling. It 
would be indeed more consistent, when nations are arming for 
war, if they established a strict censorship of the press and intro- 
duced obstructions to the present ridiculously easy intercourse 
between neighboring states. 
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This, then, is the aspect of Europe which has been of greatest 
interest to me. I have seen a broad continent divided between 
a dozen greater and lesser states; I have seen how these states 
are bound together by countless railways, postal systems, 
telegraph wires, and other less tangible bonds; I have seen how 
little curiosity is displayed about the stranger when he crosses 
a frontier; I have seen congresses of learned men from all corners 
of Europe amicably discussing the problems of their science; I 
have seen foreign flags fly unmolested in all the lands of Europe; 
in a word, I have seen a hundred signs of a true human homoge- 
neity over the surface of the continent. But, on the other hand, 
I have seen vast armaments both by land and sea ready at the 
word of command to kill the men of the adjoining country; I 
have seen the flower of a country's youth withdrawn from the 
wholesome pursuits of human life while for two years or more 
the conception of licensed public murder is made familiar to 
them, and they are taught the most effective and successful 
ways of committing murder known to man; I have seen ignorant 
prejudice engendered and fostered by the possession of a perfect 
"fighting machine." The contrast would be laughable if it 
were not so pitiful. 

From this condition of international relationship in Europe 
I have looked back upon the position occupied by the United 
States in the same relations. Partly because of their compara- 
tive isolation, partly because of the character of their institutions, 
the same contrast is not to be found in the United States. In- 
deed, rather the reverse is true. People from all the nations of 
Europe live peaceably and happily side by side, joined in a 
common loyalty to the democratic ideal and freed from the 
racial prejudice to which they would have been exposed in their 
native lands. Their army and navy are hardly large enough 
to do more than police effectively the territories and coasts of 
the country ; and there is a powerful party opposed to the increase 
of the national armament. Violent collision with the great 
sister-nation on the north is unthinkable. But I have not 
looked back upon my own land with any smug satisfaction that 
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it is not as other lands are. I have not failed to see that even 
though American isolation is valuable because it blends elements 
which are inharmonious in Europe and enables the people to 
live untrammeled by hereditary antagonisms, at the same 
time it is dangerous because it fosters a narrow and ignorant 
pride and self-sufficiency. Even in these matters of foreign rela- 
tionships the government of the United States has been guilty 
of serious mistakes and is no less liable to the same error at the 
present moment.* It was not with a feeling of pride at the 
achievements of the American democracy that I have looked at 
it across the sea from Europe (though even in this I might be 
forgiven for thinking that there are some things of which one 
may justly be proud) ; it was with a feeling of solemn awe that 
I contemplated the mission which seems to have been entrusted 
to the American people. 

The people which I looked at across the sea from Europe is 
composed of elements from all races which have had a share in 
making European culture and civilization what they are. Is 
it not possible that this composite race is meant to be the chief 
instrument in the final and complete reconciliation of all the 
mother-countries and father-lands? I saw that men who come 
from Europe bring with them what is noble in the heritage of 
their race and leave behind narrowness and prejudice. Shall 
they not all join themselves together as brethren to play the 
part of peacemakers in the world? I sato a nation posted aloof 
from the puzzling complexities of European politics, far from 
the dust and din in the midst of which statesmen of the old 
world must labor. Can it not, from this vantage ground, com- 
mand a better view of the truth and by its wise counsel assist 
materially in bringing the world into order? 

Such pretensions on the part of the United States would 
certainly meet with a roar of opposition from Europe. The 
peacemaker does not readily find favor. There would be a 
general outcry at the presumption of a "young" country essay- 
ing to take a hand in this world-old conflict. It is not presump- 
tuous, however. The men who dwell in America are no younger 

•June, 1913. 
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than the men who dwell in Europe. Each generation in America 
reaches the same ripe years as the generations of Europe. Amer- 
icans are heirs equally with Europeans of the culture and civili- 
zation of the western hemisphere. They live in a land of fresh 
resources, to be sure, but this fact is not likely to render them 
duller of wit than European peasants with their limited outlook. 
Their form of government is new; but it has already stood longer 
than the present governments of three of the so-called Great 
Powers of Europe. Being no better and no worse than Euro- 
peans, Americans may justly feel that their unique position in 
the world and the widely representative character of their 
population lay upon them the duty (I do not say, give them the 
right) to lead the way by example and counsel to a higher ideal 
of international relationship. 

If the American people are really destined to be of service to 
the world in this way, how is the mission to be carried out? 
First of all, they must look to themselves and show in themselves 
plainly and unmistakably those qualities which they would 
fain see in others. They must themselves be intelligent lovers 
of peace and consistent haters of war. Engines of destruction 
and men trained to kill must not be allowed to become their 
chief source of pride. They must be true and just in all their 
dealings. They must not be stirred by financial and commer- 
cial motives to behave contumaciously towards other nations. 
Positive action, directed toward establishing friendship be- 
tween foreign nations, must be taken with the utmost circum- 
spection. Such action is the task of the wisest and most deli- 
cate statesmanship and demands consummate patience and 
tact. Rash moves toward the overt conciliation of the world 
might only provoke contempt for the country which instigates 
them. Just dealing, long continued, will be itself a sound 
example and may lead to an occasion where the country's voice 
can be raised in counsel and heard with respect. What is 
most needed for the abolition of war is a merely negative thing. 
To stop thinking of war; to stop planning for it; to stop spending 
money on army and navy, — these are the steps which will lead 
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most surely to the reign of peace. They may not be immedi- 
ately possible for the nations of Europe; but they are possible 
now in America and imperative. 

But, most of all, a dawning racial prejudice, like that which 
lies at the root of European antagonisms, must be sternly 
checked. The attitude of the braggart who soon becomes the 
bully must be resolutely put off. A new patriotism must be 
learned which can glory in the high calling of the country as 
leader in the salvation of the world. The habit of disparaging 
foreign nations must be broken off, and the vain and childish 
conceit of certain classes of ignorant persons in America must 
be overcome. The people must be brought to understand that 
the tremendous strides in the amelioration of the conditions of 
human life which are being made at* the present time are not 
confined to the new world. A willingness to admire whole- 
heartedly the triumphs of European art and industry, and to 
imitate them without jealousy, must be fostered. America 
must be ready to learn gratefully from all sources and not seek 
to be great by calling herself so. All nations should stand 
equal before America: entangling alliances should be formed with 
none, and to all alike a hospitable and sympathetic welcome 
should be extended. I do not mean only that immigrants from 
foreign lands should be cordially received: indeed this is only 
one portion of America's responsibility in international concilia- 
tion. I mean also that ideas should come from all the world 
to America; that she should learn from all and in turn teach all. 
Barriers between America and the rest of the world, like the 
protective tariff and the exclusion of certain classes of immi- 
grants, must always be called upon to justify themselves. They 
must prove that their utility is greater than the harm which 
they do in fostering national exclusiveness. 

11 Jede Nation spottet flber die andere, und alle haben recht." 
This cynical observation must be made untrue in America. It 
is this international Spott which is vicious, and which must 
yield to a spirit of love between nations and between the indi- 
viduals of one nation and the individuals of another. The 
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United States must show that it is possible for two nations to 
live together in perfect friendship, even though the two are 
widely different in character and genius and make widely differ- 
ent contributions to the needs of the world; that it is possible 
for a nation to foster its own peculiar gifts and develop its own 
peculiar talents without coming into collision with other nations; 
that if the moving impulse within a nation is pride in what it 
can do for the world and not jealous rivalry toward its neigh- 
bors, the world will be a sweeter place to live in. It is difficult, 
I admit, to preserve the true mean between nationality and 
internationality, between self-expression and self-sacrifice. But 
after all, this is the problem which life offers to every individual, 
and it is one that must be solved anew each day. Nations too 
are bound to face the problem. They cannot go on forever 
under the sole guidance of the principle of self-expression. 
There are times when a nation's greatness, as a man's, may be 
shown rather by self-abnegation than by self-assertion. 

The world is already far on her way, I believe, toward that 
happy state where mutual friendliness and cooperation will rule 
and men will no longer be actuated by prejudice and distrust. 
The earnest efforts of enlightened men toward international 
conciliation have already been crowned with notable success. 
The establishment of the Hague Tribunal, the increase in arbi- 
tration treaties, the neutralization of countries like Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland are all splendid achievements. Even 
in the great busy world of international affairs, among men 
who think lightly of international conciliation as a vain dream 
of enthusiasts, we can see the working of the same instinct 
toward something less barbarous than the arbitrament of arms. 
In the significant events of this last year, it is not to be denied 
that the representatives of European nations assembled in 
London worked whole-heartedly for the preservation of peace 
in Europe. The actual war between Turkey and the Balkan 
States diplomacy could not prevent. There, principles were at 
stake, and liberty was to be won. Such war is glorious. But if 
out of this condition, an armed conflict had grown between 
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states whose only concern was with the balance of power, com- 
merce, finance, or so-called national honor, the philosopher 
might well have deemed that the world was still many centuries 
behind the point of advancement which he hoped she had 
reached. But by blessed good fortune the powers triumphed 
and a distinct victory has been won for the cause of peace. 
When the phrase "the concert of the powers" was coined, the 
world showed that it had taken a great step forward. The 
music of the concert has often been false and out of key. But 
this last rehearsal has shown that voices are blending more and 
more harmoniously, and that only time is needed to bring this 
noble chorus to a point of skill where the divinest harmonies 
may be produced. 



II 
CHRONICLE OF THE YEAR 

My year of traveling began with an uneventful journey 
across the United States from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, 
which was broken at only two points. In Chicago I spent one 
day with a former colleague who is now a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and under his kind guidance I saw some- 
thing of the material equipment of the university and learned a 
little of its methods of work. Again, in Amherst I had two pleas- 
ant days as the guest of a member of the Faculty of Amherst 
College and heard with keen interest something of the opinions 
of Amherst men concerning the new and widely known academic 
plans of the college. 

Coming at last to the end of the long railway journey, I found 
another hospitable greeting awaiting me in the home of another 
colleague who was spending a year's leave of absence in Cam- 
bridge; and I remained with him until the sailing day of my 
steamer. During this time I had the opportunity of renewing 
my acquaintance with some members of Harvard University; 
and I also made a hurried visit to New York to call upon Mr. 
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Fackenthal, the Secretary of the Kahn Foundation. My time 
both in Boston and New York was shorter than I could have 
wished but my passage to Liverpool was engaged for a definite 
date and I had to leave behind me unseen many things which I 
had been eager to see. Indeed, during the whole of my travels, 
I can remember no departure at which I did not have this same 
feeling of leaving the play at the end of the first act, however 
diligently I had sought out all the pleasure and the profit which 
were to be gained at the time. 

On May 22 I sailed by the steamship Cymric of the White 
Star Line from Boston for Liverpool. Personally I had little 
pleasure of the voyage. The ship was staunch and we were 
untroubled by storms; but for reasons quite beyond my con- 
trol, I was not sorry when the ten days' passage was at an end. 
I shall never forget the first sight of the southern coast of Ire- 
land, which we found on our port bow at breakfast time on the 
ninth morning out. To an old traveler my feelings would 
seem childish and unintelligible; but they were quite distinct 
and perhaps not contemptible. Having passed my life mostly 
in studying the history of the lands and peoples of the continent 
of Europe, I had erected in my mind two vast structures of the 
imagination, one in time and one in space; I had conjured into 
existence, with the help of maps and other men's experience, 
an idea of the continent of Europe in all its parts, which, though 
it may have been substantially true, had no more reality than 
the corresponding idea of the course of historical events which 
had been enacted in Europe. When I first saw the green Irish 
hills lying quietly by the edge of the sea and setting a bound 
to the vast waters which for eight days had stretched as far as 
imagination, at least one of the ideas which has long been dimly 
reflected in the cave of my imagination gave place to radiant 
reality; my faith in the firm land of Europe passed into sight; 
Ireland lay before me and I could now believe that England 
too would appear a little farther on, and then France, and all 
the other lands of story whose names had been to me as the 
names of stars. The pageant of history can never be seen again 
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by any man and must lead a shadowy existence in the cave; 
but the wonderful stage over which the pageant has passed, 
with all the splendid setting which has been left behind, is still 
visible to all comers. Europeans of today live upon this very 
stage; but I doubt if the satisfaction which they feel is as keen 
as the thrill with which an American who has dreamed the 
dream of history sees Europe with his waking eye and knows it 
is not a part of his dream. 

I landed at Liverpool on the first of June, and after very 
short visits at Chester and at the little village of Orrell in Lan- 
cashire, where I had friends, I made my way directly to Scot- 
land. Many of my wife's closest relatives live in Aberdeen 
and Inverness, and it was a great pleasure and privilege to spend 
some weeks both at the beginning and at the end of my fifteen 
months of travel as a guest in their hospitable homes. These 
visits made it possible for me to learn more of Scottish life and 
manners than would be possible for one passing through the 
country as a tourist I came to comprehend directly many 
things about society in Great Britian which I had hitherto only 
vaguely understood. The rigidity of the established order in 
society; the well defined class system, which to an American has 
something of the same strangeness which the Hindu system of 
caste must have to a Britisher; the leisure and comfort in the 
life of the middle and upper classes as contrasted with the 
corresponding classes in America; the degradation and vice of 
the lower classes, which are caused by poverty and drink; 
the fixed and incorruptible orderliness of institutions, — gov- 
ernmental, commercial, judicial, educational: facts like these 
became clear to me because I had the opportunity of living for 
a time as a member of Scottish society. 

During my time in Aberdeen and Inverness I saw much of 
the exquisite beauty of the surrounding country. From Aber- 
deen I made a charming excursion up the valley of the Dee to 
Balmoral Castle; and from Inverness I had a number of motor- 
rides in all directions. Inverness lies in one of the most beauti- 
ful corners of the world which I have ever seen. There are few 
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fairer prospects than that which one commands from Cawdor 
Castle: a wide belt of sloping hills covered with green fields 
and noble trees, then the great inland sea of the Moray Firth, 
and far in the distance the rugged line of the mountains of Ross 
and Sutherland, all bathed in the soft gray light of an overcast 
sky shot through with shafts of a sun which seldom comes out 
in its full glory. It is a rarely beautiful land and deserving 
of the love which the Scottish folk always bear toward it. 

When the time came to leave the Highlands, I made my way 
southward by easy stages to London. From Inverness I went 
down the Caledonian Canal through the Trossachs to Edinburgh; 
remained in Edinburgh several days; and then continued my 
journey southward along the east coast of England. But I 
did not go without interruption directly from Edinburgh to 
London. Though my time was limited, because for certain 
reasons I wished to be in Paris as soon as possible, I could 
not resist the desire to see the wonderful cathedrals along the 
east coast. I stopped, though the time I had for each place 
was all too short, at Durham, York, Lincoln, Ely, and Cam- 
bridge, and had at last a glimpse at their architectural treasures. 
It is best, perhaps, to say immediately that of all the beautiful 
sights which I saw in the course of my wanderings it was the 
Gothic architecture of England and France which moved me 
most deeply; and, to be still more definite, to find a superlative 
within a superlative, my most solemn and profound delight 
came from the matchless ring of churches which encircles Paris 
in the Isle de France. 

To London, then, I came at last; but almost immediately I 
departed again for Oxford. Here I passed a most delightful 
week. It was a week in the long vacation to be sure; the old 
colleges had gone quite to sleep and all the men whom I wished 
to meet were away. But still the week was all too short. I 
lingered in gardens and quadrangles and dreamed of the glowing 
furnace of intellectual life which has blazed there for centuries; 
I read the story of Oxford's long life and knew and felt the 
truth of it when I sat in her college chapels or walked through 
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her low arched passages; I strolled along the banks of the Cher- 
well and the Isis and thought of the hundreds of men who have 
worked and played in Oxford before they went out into the great 
world and became the leaders of the British people. After all I 
am not really sorry that all the dons were gone; they would 
have talked to me of educational perplexities and the Insurance 
Bill, and the bustle of the present day would have marred the 
expression of century-old repose which rests on the features 
of Oxford. 

By the end of the week I was in London again and was once 
more the lucky guest of a friend in Kensington. In London, 
as in Oxford, I failed to find the men whom I wished to see, 
because they were all away enjoying their holidays in Scotland 
or Wales, or elsewhere. But the abiding treasures of London 
remained and my two weeks' visit was busy with sight-seeing. 
In this short time I could not do more than see some of the 
most prominent objects of interest: Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the Tower, the British Museum, the Na- 
tional Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Wallace Collection. 

On August 1 6 I crossed the Channel from Folkstone to Bou- 
logne and a few hours later found myself in Paris, and in love 
with her at first sight. Comparison, calm and calculating, 
between the great cities of the world, can never say that this 
city or that is the greatest, because in the nice balance of things 
one city is always endowed with what another lacks, and, after 
all, one great city is much like another. But toward Paris I 
can be neither calm nor calculating. The thought of her sets 
my pulses beating faster; my breath comes quicker at the hope 
of seeing her again: I love her as if she were alive. It may be 
a foolish confession. But I have left England behind and come 
to France, and shall I not dare to confess an emotion, aye, and 
be proud of it? I love Paris and no one should expect to know 
the reason why; Paris is ineffable. I know what men who love 
Paris strive to say when they write of her; but they cannot 
say it, nor can I. I love Paris for her stately beauty and her 
bewitching charm; for her care-free happy people and her 
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thrift and toil and pain; for her splendid boulevards and her 
dark and twisting alleys. Her fascination never fails; every 
time one walks along a familiar street a new delight presents 
itself. Unquestionably the time spent in Paris was the most 
enjoyable part of my year abroad. 

Arriving in Paris on August 16 I did not take my final depar- 
ture from the city until December 9. But during this period I 
made two extended excursions, one to Holland and Belgium, 
which occupied ten days (September 8-18), and another to 
Italy, of thirteen days (October 6-19). My full time in Paris 
was, therefore, almost exactly three months. I was particularly 
fortunate in my place of residence during these three months, 
living part of the time in great comfort at the charming club- 
house at Boulogne-sur-Seine of the Cercle "Autour du Monde," 
and part of the time with a most interesting and delightful 
family in the heart of the Latin Quarter, where I had the op- 
portunity of seeing something of French domestic life. The 
reason why I did not remain at Boulogne till the end of my 
stay in Paris was because in doing what I wished to do in Paris 
itself I lost too much time in the long journey to and from 
Boulogne. But I wish to give expression to my sense of obliga- 
tion to the club for the privilege of living at so small a cost in 
so charming and elegantly appointed a house, and for the oppor- 
tunity of meeting not only the members of the club themselves 
but also the many distinguished personages who were the guests 
of the club from time to time. 

During my stay in Paris I made it my chief business to acquire 
what skill I could in speaking French. This formed the back- 
bone to my occupations. Besides this I spent my time in seeing 
and enjoying the things of interest in and around the city, 
without hurry and as intelligently as possible. Many visits 
were paid to the museums at the Louvre, the Luxembourg, the 
Hdtel Carnavalet, the Hdtel de Cluny; to Notre Dame and 
many other beautiful old churches; to the Hdtel de Ville and 
the Palais de Justice. Many hours I spent in wandering about 
the streets of the Quartier, the Faubourg St. Germain, and the 
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Marais, fascinated by the life of today and the memory of the 
romance of the past. I went a few times to performances in 
the Th6&tre Frangais, the Od6on, the Op6ra and the Op6ra 
Comique. I made expeditions to Versailles, Malmaison, St. 
Germain-en-Laye, and of course to Sevres, St. Cloud, and the 
other picturesque towns along the Seine. For all these things 
three months seemed very short; and especially was the time 
short for the slow growth of intimate acquaintance which one 
desires with the queenly city. One loves Paris instantly, but 
one could not know Paris, I feel sure, in a life-time. Lutetia 
non urbs, sed orbis: cunctis nisi barbaris patria. 

The immediate reason for my excursion into the Low Coun- 
tries, or, rather, the reason why I interrupted my residence in 
Paris in order to visit those countries in September, was my 
purpose of attending the Fourth International Congress for 
the History of Religions which was held in Leyden from 
September 9 to 13. I had been appointed delegate of the Uni- 
versity of California both to this congress and to the Archaeolog- 
ical Congress which was held in Rome in October; and, unless 
I had altered the whole scheme of my travels, it was necessary 
for me to return to Paris both from Leyden and from Rome. 
Perhaps I should explain that the original reason for allotting a 
disproportionately long time to Paris was my desire to acquire 
some facility in spoken French before traveling further afield 
in countries where, aside from the native language, French is 
the principal means of communication. In effect, I found that 
I had adopted the right course in this matter, though I could 
have been even more successful if my stay in Paris had been 
unbroken. 

When I took my final departure from Paris on the ninth of 
December, my destination was Berlin, but I approached Ger- 
many by a very circuitous route. In spite of the winter season 
I could not bring myself to leave the north of France without a 
sight of some of the chateaux of the Loire and of some of the 
cathedrals in the neighborhood of Paris. So I planned a trip 
which carried me first southwestward from Paris, then eastward, 
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and finally northeastward to Cologne and Germany. First I 
went to Chartres and spent a day in the cathedral and in other 
parts of the picturesque old town. The air, though a little 
sharp, was clear and brilliant, and the sky was cloudless; and 
this fair beginning was followed by similar days throughout 
my rather daring midwinter tour. From Chartres I went to 
Orleans and then to Blois; from Blois in one day to Chaumont, 
to Amboise, and finally to Tours. Staying at Tours for two or 
three days I made excursions to Azay-le-Rideau, Chinon, and 
Loches; and finally, after leaving Tours, I stopped at Chenon- 
ceau on the way to Bourges. The exquisite beauty of this 
series of chateaux gave me the keenest delight, and seemed to 
provide the secular counterpart to the sacred grandeur of the 
great cathedrals. The cathedrals at Orleans, Blois, and Tours 
are comparatively uninteresting; but when I entered the mag- 
nificent church of Bourges I realized that I had left the chateaux 
land behind and had come again to the profounder and more 
awe-inspiring beauty which was created by the churchmen of 
the Gothic period. The interior of the cathedral of Bourges 
seemed to me in some ways the most impressive of all the 
churches that I saw. It is idle to analyze aesthetic emotion; 
but I feel that I must at least record the deep and inexpressible 
effect which this glorious building had upon me. 

From Bourges I made my way with some difficulty, across 
the spider-web of railways which converge at Paris, to Troyes. 
Here I spent the night and visited the cathedral and some of 
the exquisite churches. On the next day I continued to Rheims, 
whose magnificent cathedral was a fitting close to the series. 
From Rheims I went to San Quentin, where I broke the journey, 
and then directly to Cologne. 

In Cologne, I spent two days, growing accustomed to the new 
atmosphere. It was clear, that, though I had only passed an 
arbitrary national boundary, I had really crossed a lofty barrier 
between two fundamentally different races. At first I found 
that the French sensibilities which I had developed in France 
were somewhat hurt in the new surroundings. I felt distinctly 
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uncomfortable and as if I had left behind what I cared for 
most. This prejudiced opinion I proclaim the more readily 
because after a longer stay in Germany I learned that it really 
was prejudiced. I learned that if Germany has not those things 
to offer which France has so abundantly, yet she has other 
things which one fails to find in France: indeed the French 
and the Germans seemed to be genuinely complementary. 
Their characters coincide in so few particulars that between 
them they possess almost all human qualities; what is not to 
be found in the one is very sure to be found in the other. Now 
the eye which has grown accustomed to the almost inevitable 
beauty of all things French, a beauty consciously sought by the 
French and almost always attained, must be shocked at first 
by the lack of beauty in the handiwork of Germans. There is 
much beauty in Germany; but it is mostly the beauty of nature 
or an accidental beauty of quaint and picturesque environment; 
there is much ingenious craftsmanship, but it seems rather 
intricate and ingenious than positively beautiful. These are 
the things that first strike the eye of the visitor from over the 
French border. But soon he comes to know something of the 
admirable German skill in organization; of the high excellence 
of all the concrete, tangible, material things of life; of the 
splendid development of both town and country in Germany; 
and he confesses that here German achievement is superior to 
French. I am saying nothing of the difference between German 
and French accomplishment in the intellectural and spiritual 
domain: here again the two races might be found to be com- 
plementary. But such things are not for the hasty eye of the 
traveler. 

In Berlin, as in Paris, I occupied myself primarily with the 
language, reading and studying and taking lessons in spoken 
German. But since my whole stay in Berlin was not longer 
than five weeks, I did not attain even the very moderate success 
which I had in studying French. I attended many lectures 
at the university, following some courses regularly as long as 
I was in Berlin and visiting others sporadically; and I had the 
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pleasure of meeting personally many of the members of the 
classical faculty. I was also glad to have the opportunity of 
meeting Mr. Minot of Harvard and Mr. Sloane of Columbia, 
the American exchange professors resident in Berlin during the 
year. Through the American Embassy I secured permission 
to visit the secondary schools in Berlin and was greatly interested 
in what I saw of the instruction in Greek and Latin. I was 
struck with the military precision of the classes, the shouting 
of both teachers and pupils, and the astonishing knowledge of 
facts displayed by the pupils in response to rapid questioning. 
On the other hand, I found bad reading of the Greek and Latin 
both in pronunciation and expression, an absence of anything 
like literary appreciation or interpretation, and indeed a preva- 
lence of philology in the bad sense of the word. 

I went often, of course, to the rich museums of Berlin, to 
Charlottenburg, and to Potsdam; heard one or two of the match- 
less performances of Wagnerian opera at the Royal Opera 
House; and attended many of the concerts of the Philharmonic 
orchestra. 

During the second half of my year, which began on my depar- 
ture from Berlin, I played more exactly the part of a tourist. I 
traveled long distances and made only short stops. My way 
lay first southward through Dresden and Munich to Italy and 
Sicily, then eastward to the Aegean Sea, then northward to the 
Black Sea, and finally west and north across Europe to Scot- 
land. 

In Italy I stopped first at Verona, where I spent a morning 
in seeing some of the beautiful churches and palazzi. In the 
afternoon I continued my journey to Venice, where I remained 
five days. The season of the year was unfavorable for a visit 
to Venice; the air was sharp and the wind gave one no peace. 
So I spent little time idling in a gondola on the waters of the 
Grand Canal. But I walked briskly through many of the 
narrow and unsavory alleys which pass for streets and enjoyed 
the beauties of form and color in the more open piazzas, which 
glowed even under a winter sun. St. Mark's, the Doges' 
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Palace, and the treasures of the Academy were as beautiful in 
the chill of February as they would be on a fair summer's day, 
and all the wonderful churches with their riches of Renaissance 
art lost none of their charm. But I am convinced that Italy 
yields her true beauty only to the loiterer, who can lean indo- 
lently against an old stone wall and discover in the rags and dirt 
of the idle folk around him, and in the ruins of mouldering pal- 
aces, pictures of rich color and graceful form, framed in a deep 
blue sky or outlined against groups of dusky cypresses. But 
one cannot indulge in such idle visions when the icy winds from 
the steppes of Russia, unimpeded by the barriers of the Alps, 
are freezing the heart of the south ! This Russian blast pursued 
me through the length of Italy, and though my plans were not 
once actually interrupted by falling rain, I was forced to look 
at many things with a discontented shiver, which should have 
been admired in the genial mood of a summer day. 

The cold was worst in Florence. It was not only the cold of 
an Italian winter, which, being a Calif ornian, I could understand, 
but it was acknowledged to be an alien cold which Italians 
should not have been called upon to endure. This pestilent 
cold shut up the museums of Florence as securely as if the 
heavy doors had been swung to and made fast with massive 
mediaeval bolts and bars: no human body could long endure the 
penetrating chill of stone walls and tiled floors. Even the 
Uffizi Gallery, which is warmed, was not really comfortable, 
and from the Bargello and the Museum of Etruscan antiquities 
I was forced to take flight like a coward. There was no one 
occasion when the icy gale that blew about the Piazza del Duomo 
would permit me to stand long enough to admire sufficiently 
the Duomo itself or Giotto's matchless Campanile. 

From Florence I went to Rome, as to a place with which 
I was already somewhat familiar, and during the week which I 
spent there I gave my time mostly to revisiting the most notable 
monuments, which I had already once seen in the previous 
autumn. I also made two charming excursions from Rome, one 
across the Campagna to Tivoli in the Sabine Hills, and one 
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southward to Frascati in the Alban Hills. From such elevated 
points as these one can understand how Rome grew to be great, 
lying high on her own seven hills and surrounded by the vast 
stretch of open Campagna as by a moat which a hostile army 
could cross only at its peril. Rome is as defensible and almost 
as impregnable as an island in the sea. But one is not surprised 
that prosperous Romans loved their villas high in the hills that 
border the sea of the Campagna; one feels as if he had come to 
another world in passing from the hot, dusty, oppressive atmos- 
phere of the low-lying plain to the fresh clear wholesome air of 
the hills. And the hills with their steep wooded canyons and 
long slopes covered with vines and olive-trees present a far more 
charming picture than the stern and melancholy beauties of the 
lonely Campagna. It was natural that Alba Longa should be 
the earlier head of the Latin League; but it was inevitable that 
the seven-hilled fortress in the distant plain, standing firm in 
the midst of rolling billows of dry brown grass, should become 
the mistress of Latium. 

Rome, of course, I left with a keener sense of insufficient 
acquaintance than any other city. The relics which the ebbing 
tide of history has left on the hills of Rome cannot even be seen 
in a short time, and to be understood and appreciated they 
require an instructed imagination which can pass readily over 
the centuries of history during which Rome was the centre of 
the civilized world. In an intelligent study of Rome a week 
more or less makes little difference: to see Rome one requires 
three days or — three years. 

Naples, whither I went next, does not make the same impossi- 
ble demands on the traveler; her history is not inextricably 
intertwined with the history of the world. In Naples I first 
began to feel that I had come within the range of ancient Greek 
life: Naples herself and most of the surrounding towns were 
Greek colonies which were never completely Romanized, and 
the museum at Naples possesses some of the greatest treasures 
of Greek art. In Naples itself it was the museum which com- 
manded my chief attention, and though I had previously seen 
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such rich collections as those of the British Museum and the 
Louvre, I was amazed at the precious possessions of Naples. 
There are many pieces of Greek sculpture of the best period; 
there is a large collection of bronzes of the most exquisite art, 
mostly from Pompeii ; and countless smaller objects which have 
been discovered in Pompeii are assembled here and are of 
absorbing interest. But I think what most surprised me in the 
whole museum was the marvellous series of wall-paintings 
which have been brought from the houses of Pompeii. I con- 
fess I was not prepared for such perfection of art. Where I 
expected rather crude and primitive attempts at wall-decoration, 
I found pictures which were admirably composed, perfectly 
drawn, rich in good color, thoroughly realistic in execution, 
and admirably conceived to represent the character and pas- 
sions of the persons represented. 

Naples is chiefly interesting for the delightful excursions which 
may be made in the environs. I made three such excursions, a 
half-day to the monastery at Camaldoli, from which I had a 
superb view over the whole of the bay of Naples and the coast 
of Italy to the north; one day to Pompeii; and two days to 
Castellamare, Sorrento, and Capri. My visit to Pompeii was 
certainly one of the most stirring experiences of the year. The 
fact that the debris was so deep as to bury and preserve the 
walls of the houses to a point higher than a man's head, fosters 
the illusion that one is walking through real streets, in and out of 
real doorways, and from one real room to another. Elsewhere, 
on classical sites, one must reconstruct in imagination the whole 
superstructure from the more or less clear traces of the founda- 
tions, — a thing which can be almost as well done from a printed 
plan. But at Pompeii one enters into the very city which has 
stood for nearly nineteen hundred years. 

In Naples I lost a few days through a slight illness and was 
prevented from going to Paestum, a thing which I had expected 
to do. But I did not dare postpone any longer my visit to the 
countries farther south. It was still my intention at this time 
to go to Egypt, and the hot season on the Nile was drawing 
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very close. So after several days of inactivity I left Naples 
on the night of March 20 for Palermo. 

There is an admirable line of steamers under the management 
of the Italian government plying between Naples and Palermo, 
and I found the voyage very comfortable. Sailing about 
eleven, I arrived in Palermo the next morning at eight. When 
I came on deck we were just drawing in sight of land. The sea 
was smooth and blue; the sky bright and clear; the sun shining 
full ; and we were rushing swiftly through the water toward the 
harbor which was every moment growing more distinct. The 
picture of land and sea was magnificent: in the foreground 
stretched the deep blue of the Mediterranean; behind lay white 
Palermo on the edge of its golden shell; Monte Pellegrino rose 
sheer and gaunt to the right; the rocky coast of Sicily ran off 
into the distance to the left ; and back of all rose the indistinguish- 
able Sicilian mountains. The town of Palermo is not beautiful 
itself; but it lies in a region of great loveliness and possesses 
many interesting memorials of its varied history. Especially 
interesting were the great Norman cathedral at Monreale, 
high on the hills above Palermo, and the beautiful cloisters 
which adjoin it: the exterior of the cathedral is dirty and 
dilapidated, but it is all glorious within, blazing with mo- 
saics. The cathedral in Palermo itself, on the other hand, 
is very interesting from the outside, on account of the Gothic 
features which it owes to the Norman occupants of Sicily, 
while the interior has been absurdly restored in the classic 
style of the Renaissance. My visit to the famous Norman 
chapel in the Royal Palace was not as satisfactory as it might 
have been, because some religious ceremony was in progress at 
the time. Indeed all Palermo was occupied with very remark- 
able forms of ritual, because I was there just at the close of 
Holy Week. During the whole day on Good Friday, most 
sordid ceremonies were to be seen in the churches and on the 
streets. In one church I saw a motley and disorderly proces- 
sion, making its way slowly about, and preceded by a dirty boy 
who was making a prodigious noise with a huge rattle. Sheer 
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idolatry was to be seen on all hands, and everywhere sacred 
things were degraded. 

One day I devoted to an excursion from Palermo to Segesta 
to see the remains of the Greek temple, a large part of which is 
still standing. But, interesting and impressive as the empty 
peristyle of unfluted columns is, standing high on a ridge, yet its 
charm is far less than that of the temples at Girgenti which I 
was to see next day. Besides, so violent a wind was blowing 
that it was physically impossible to stand long enough in one 
place to study the temple properly. 

From Palermo I went across Sicily by rail to Girgenti and had 
an opportunity to see the striking contrast between the extra- 
ordinary beauty and fertility of the coastland near Palermo and 
the dreary and barren hills of the interior. Life among the 
groves where the yellow oranges and lemons grow is certainly 
more enviable than the lot of the men who mine the yellow 
sulphur. 

In Girgenti I was blessed with a lovely spring day. It was 
Easter Monday and all the towns-folk had poured out into the 
country and were making merry in truly Italian fashion. Their 
chief goal seemed to be the two splendid ruined temples which 
lie a good hour's walk from the town. I found them a good- 
humored set, but a little impudent. I studied the topography 
of the ancient city, which was of vastly greater extent than the 
modern town huddled on its hill- top; and I looked long at the 
temples. I was struck with the perfect appropriateness of the 
Greek peripteral architecture for the purpose of a conspicuous 
abiding-place of a cult statue; and as a corollary to this, the 
inappropriateness of this type of architecture for other purposes 
was also apparent. In sheer beauty of form the temples were a 
delight; massive and ponderous as they are, their graceful pro- 
portions remove all effect of bulk. 

From Girgenti I went to the east coast of Sicily and stopped 
in turn at Syracuse, Catania, and Taormina and then, crossing 
to Italy went by rail to Brindisi. 

On the evening of April 2 I sailed from Brindisi for Patras by 
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the express steamer of the Austrian-Lloyd company. It is the 
historic way to go from Italy to Greece, and I was glad to follow 
the same course which had been traversed by so many Roman 
pilgrims to Athens. I was also glad to cross the uncertain 
waters of the Ionian Sea on a comfortable modern steamship 
rather than by one of the smaller boats in which the Romans 
suffered the usual lot of sea-farers. I did regret, however, that 
any part of the distance must be covered at night. We were 
already close to the Albanian coast when I came on deck next 
morning, and the beauty of the blue sea and the impregnable 
mountains which rise from the water's edge was so great that I 
was jealous of the darkness of the past night. But soon we were 
in the narrow sea which separates the island of Corfu from the 
mainland, and in the beauties which crowded close on both hands 
I soon forgot to miss what was already past. A little after ten 
we anchored in the harbor of Corfu, and I had the rest of the day 
till four in the afternoon, when the steamer was to sail, at my 
disposal to explore a bit of the island. Here I first set foot on 
the soil of modern Greece; and though the island is now closely 
under the influence of Italy and enjoyed for a time the progres- 
sive administration of Great Britain, there could be no doubt 
from the language and costumes of the people who crowded the 
quay that I was really in Greece. My purpose was to walk 
to the site of the ancient city of the Corcyraeans, who had come 
to this western island as colonists from Corinth only to quarrel 
later with the mother-city and provide the immediate cause for 
the great war between Athens and Sparta in the fifth century 
before Christ. I did, indeed, find where the ancient city had 
stood; but when I had reached the spot all historical reminis- 
cence was banished from my mind by the indescribable loveli- 
ness of the scene before me. I may fairly say that during the 
whole of my travels no fairer prospect of natural beauty met 
my eyes than that upon which I gazed as I stood on the acropo- 
lis of old Corcyra that lovely spring day. 

Early the next morning I landed at Patras and left almost 
immediately for Athens by the special train which runs every 
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Friday in connection with the Austrian-Lloyd steamer. This 
train covers the distance between Patras and Athens, some 140 
miles, between 8.15 in the morning and 3 in the afternoon, that 
is to say, in seven hours, while the regular daily train requires 
ten hours! 

It was the fourth of April when I arrived in Athens, and my 
final departure was on the ninth of May. During these five 
weeks I examined with profound interest all that is to be seen 
within the city itself; I made excursions of a day or half-day 
to all the important localities in the neighborhood of the city; 
and I made two longer expeditions, one into the Peloponnesus 
and one into the north of Greece. 

The interest of a visit to Athens, which would even under 
ordinary conditions be very great, was augmented during the 
period of my stay by the military activities which were caused 
by the Balkan war. Indeed, the city presented the aspect of a 
military reservation. The streets were so crowded with men 
in khaki that it was only with difficulty that one could make his 
way about. The cafes were thronged with soldiers. The air 
was full of rumors and reports. The daily consumption of 
newspapers, which is always very great, passed all belief. And 
these conditions in Athens were repeated in all the smaller towns 
of Greece. In the railway carriages it was often difficult to 
find a seat because of soldiers and their numerous accoutrements. 
Peace had already been concluded between Turkey and the 
allied states, and many men had been recalled from the front; 
but the forces were still being held in readiness for the impending 
conflict with Bulgaria. It was unquestionably the popular 
belief that more trouble was ahead, and there was no relaxation 
in the intensity of the interest with which Greece was watching 
the progress of affairs. On the day when Scutari was captured 
by the Montenegrins, the streets of Athens burst into flower 
with blue and white flags; and very bitter resentment was ex- 
pressed at the high-handed action of the powers in dealing with 
the situation in Montenegro and Albania. I was especially struck 
by the absence of mourning in Athens and of all other signs 
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of distress; everywhere there was an atmosphere of exultation 
and rejoicing over the success of Greek arms. It was amusing 
to find American Greeks at every turn among the soldiers in 
Athens and elsewhere. I was constantly accosted by men who 
had sold fruit and vegetables in St. Louis, kept tobacco shops 
in New York, or worked in the mills of Massachusetts. One 
evening in a cafe I was served with a glass of mastika by a 
young man who had lived in Stockton in California and who 
made curious comparisons between the Greek celebration of 
Easter and American Fourth of July festivities. All of these 
men seemed to be delighted to have a chance to try their English, 
and all expressed a determination to return to America as soon 
as they could "get off the uniform." The report was that some 
fifty to a hundred thousand Greeks had returned from America 
to perform their military service; and King Constantine once 
took occasion to remark on the admirable behavior of the 
American Greeks. 

The city of Athens exhibits very clearly the various strata of 
its history. It has not passed through more vicissitudes, per- 
haps, than other cities of Europe. But the successive races 
under whose domination it has lived have been so different that 
the strata are distinctly marked off from one another. First, 
the remains of the great age of Greece are numerous and can be 
seen and understood by any traveler. Next, the ruins of the 
great structures which were erected by the Roman lords of 
Greece under the Empire, with their massive masonry, round 
arches, and sumptuous design, mark a great change from the 
simpler work which was done before the Romans came. Then 
we pass to the quaint and charming churches which were built 
in the Byzantine period, like nothing else in the world, being 
tiny Byzantine churches in miniature. Of the Normans and 
the Venetians there is little trace in Athens itself. But the 
Turks, who have so lately withdrawn from Attica, have left 
enduring marks upon the habits and manners of the people. 
Turkish dishes are common; the Turkish nargileh is smoked; 
and some of the older quarters of Athens present an altogether 
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Oriental appearance. The last stage in the history of Athens 
may be called the French stage. Greece is an independent 
kingdom, but she has taken France as her instructor and advisor. 
Modern Athens is predominantly French. The French language 
is the second language of the country; architecture is clearly 
influenced by French models; and one sees often in Athens 
amusing imitations of Parisian life and manners. This willing- 
ness to learn of France promises well for the future. Greece will 
soon be European, and a better place to live in than it has been 
in the past. Connection by railway with the north and west 
of Europe will soon be accomplished; only a short bit of the line 
between Saloniki and Tempe remains to be completed, and it 
will surely not be long before trains-de-luxe will be running 
directly into Athens from Vienna, if not from Paris. This will 
be a thrilling moment in the history of the city of Pericles. 
The city which was long the centre of commercial intercourse 
in the civilized world has hitherto been excluded from the great 
network of steel rails with which Europe is bound together. 
But the time has come when Athens can once more share directly 
in the give and take of the world's life. 

On the afternoon of May 9 I sailed from the Piraeus by the 
Osmanieh, an excellent steamer of the Khedivial Line. On the 
two preceding days a wild storm had been raging over the 
eastern Mediterranean, and the Osmanieh had had a very 
rough passage from Alexandria. But from the Piraeus to 
Smyrna and from Smyrna to Constantinople the sea was smooth 
and the weather delightful. Before dark we had passed the 
easternmost tip of Attica and the next morning we found our- 
selves sailing up the Gulf of Smyrna. Soon we were boarded 
by the swarm of piratical boatmen, clad in every bright color, 
who lie in wait for incoming vessels at every port of the Levant, 
and I went on shore for the day. There was not time to do 
anything more elaborate than to walk about the city and enjoy 
the sights offered by the first Turkish city I had seen. There 
is really no attraction in Smyrna which is not also to be found in 
Constantinople, excepting camels, but the first sight of a Turk- 
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ish bazaar and of the strikingly picturesque life of a Turkish 
street is not one to be forgotten. 

The next night's sail carried us to the Dardanelles, after a 
short stop at Mitylene, and in the morning we found ourselves 
awaiting the permission of the Turks to proceed up the straits. 
When this formality had been completed, we continued on our 
way and sailed all day across the Sea of Marmora, till, about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, when the sun was getting low, we 
began to draw near to the enchanted city of Stamboul as it 
lay close to the horizon, bright but insubstantial in the haze. 
One might travel long over the surface of the earth and grow 
weary of the wonders of it; but if he should come at last to the 
glorious city on the Bosporus, his heart could not fail to beat 
with fresh enthusiasm. No nobler site for a city could be im- 
agined. The men of Megara chose well when they took for their 
acropolis, seven hundred years before Christ, the elevated pro- 
montory which lies between the Sea of Marmora and the Golden 
Horn; Constantine chose well when he made this old Megarian 
colony the capital of half the world; and the hated Turks 
have deserved well of the world, because they have adorned 
this matchless site with the piled domes of mosques, and slender 
minarets, and the green trees amidst which the Turks love to 
dwell. Few things are as they should be in the municipality of 
Constantinople, but sheer beauty of color, light, and mass meet 
the eye at every turn and the fascination of Oriental life, in 
the mind of the traveler, makes up for much that is lack- 
ing in modern improvements. 

My stay in Constantinople lasted only from Sunday to 
Thursday, and I came away with the greatest reluctance. But 
during this time I succeeded in seeing not a little of the city. I 
was so fortunate as to have a friend who is a professor in Robert 
College on the Bosporus near the little town of Bebek, about 
twenty minutes on the steamer from Galata Bridge, and he 
very kindly gave me two days of his time. Under his guidance 
I saw the Bazaar, the museum, several mosques, the whole of 
the ancient walls which stretch from the Sea of Marmora to the 
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Golden Horn and which long defended the city against the 
Turks, and the most picturesque ruins of the fortifications on 
the Bosporus, which were the first Turkish stronghold on Euro- 
pean soil and which served as the Turkish base during the great 
siege. The wonderful mosque of St. Sophia alone is worth 
a long journey to Constantinople. Exquisitely proportioned 
dusky space, shot with yellow shafts of sun-light; a great, 
broad, shallow golden dome which seems to hover over this 
empty space without support; a medley of walls and stately 
pillars and half-domes, bounding the great emptiness on all 
sides and leading the eye off to mysterious parts beyond; and 
walls, pillars, domes, the atmosphere itself suffused with the 
soft, dull tones of a Japanese print, brown and violet and green 
all blended in mellow harmony; — "il est Timage de la voute du 
del." The building was utterly unlike anything I had ever 
seen, but it gave me more pleasure than anything I had seen 
since I had left the churches of France. 

From Constantinople, I went by way of Constanza, Bucha- 
rest, and Buda-Pesth, making short stops in each dty, to 
Vienna, the grand old capital which has been the seat of the 
same royal house for six or seven centuries. Of the cities of 
Europe, next to Paris, it was Vienna that pleased me most. 
The life of the people, the splendid buildings and boulevards, 
the rich collections of pictures, the theatre and the opera, the 
charming country which lies within easy reach of the dty, — 
these things, combined with the dignified age and antiquity 
of the dty, its Roman beginnings, its picturesque wars with the 
Turk, make of Vienna a city in which one would wish to live 
for many months and not merely visit for a few days. I was 
in Vienna for nine days and was kept busy seeing the most 
important and indispensable of its sights. Besides visiting the 
Stephanskirche, the Ged&chtnisskirche, the Hofmuseum with 
its almost unrivaled collection of Venetian masters, the Liech- 
tensteinsche Gemaldegalerie, the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Schon- 
brunn and other places of interest inside the city, I made two 
excursions farther abroad. On one perfect spring day I went 
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by cogwheel railway to the top of Kahlenberg, walked thence 
through the Wiener Wald to Leopoldsberg, and returned to 
Vienna on foot. The sweet German woods were bewitching 
in their fresh spring green and the air was delicious; it was a 
delight to see the honest, wholesome pleasure which the Viennese 
were taking in their lovely out-of-doors. On another day I 
went by train to Melk, a quaint little Austrian village on the 
Danube above Vienna and returned by boat. The time re- 
quired between Melk and Vienna is about five hours, and half 
of the journey lies through the section called the Wachau, which 
is supposed to rival in beauty the banks of the Rhine itself. 
The country was indeed beautiful, but to say that it is equal to 
the Rhine is extravagant praise. 

From Vienna I continued westward to Nflrnberg, where I 
stayed four days with great satisfaction. The old churches 
are interesting and in some respects beautiful, and the great 
Germanic Museum is a place which deserves repeated visits. 
But the chief charm of Nflrnberg is due to its old walls and 
moats, not simply, or even chiefly, because of their historical 
interest, but because of the sheer beauty of the pictures which 
they present at every turn to one who is walking around them. 
The walls are not themselves built to be beautiful, but they are 
beautiful in spite of themselves. The admirable way in which 
the city is preserving them and the moat, and planting trees 
and shrubs and grass in the moat and around the whole circuit 
is deserving of the highest praise. 

From Nflrnberg I went to Mainz, an exemplary German 
city, and from there down the Rhine by boat to Cologne. It 
was a rarely beautiful day and I was able to enjoy to the utmost 
that land of beauty and romance. After one night in Cologne 
I continued to Bruges where I spent one day in order to see the 
famous paintings of Memling. I was amply repaid with a 
sight of those wonderful works, but I did not care to stay longer 
in Bruges itself. 

Bruges was the last place in which I stayed on the continent. 
On June 4 I crossed from Ostend to Dover and went directly to 
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Canterbury, in order to see something of the cathedral, the his- 
toric town, and the fair land of Kent. After passing two nights 
at the Falstaff Inn I continued to London, where I remained ten 
days. 

Since this was my second visit to London, I was better able 
than I had been previously to see and appreciate some of the 
things which are to be found in the vast area of the city. I 
revisited the British Museum, the National Gallery, the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, the Wallace Collection, Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul's Cathedral; and I walked for many hours 
in all quarters of London. I was more fortunate than I had 
been a year before, in finding Principal Sir Henry Miers, of the 
University of London, at home, and I was grateful for the op- 
portunity of making his acquaintance and of enjoying his hos- 
pitality. On one day I made a most agreeable excursion to 
Windsor and Eton; on another I went to Chorley Wood to call 
on Mr. David Symon, the accomplished collaborator in a work 
which has recently appeared on the Renaissance. 

On June 16 I left London for the north; but instead of going 
directly to Aberdeen to rejoin my wife and children, I broke my 
journey in the Midland counties of England in order to see a 
little of Rugby, Warwick, Stratford, Kenilworth and Coventry, 
and to take the walk from Stratford to Coventry, which has been 
called the most beautiful walk in England. But I arrived in 
Aberdeen on the evening of June 18, feeling that my year's 
travel was in one way ended, though I still had some six thou- 
sand miles to cover before I should reach home. 

One month later, on July 14, I started on my long journey to 
California, which I made almost without stop. Sailing from 
Southampton on July 17, I landed in Montreal July 27, having 
been delayed many hours by fog. The weather was appallingly 
hot, and, for the sake of my children, I came across the con- 
tinent by the most direct route, without attempting to stop on 
the way. I arrived in Berkeley August 2, having left home 
just a week less than fifteen months before. 
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STATEMENT OF COUNTRIES VISITED, WITH 
LENGTH OF SOJOURN IN EACH 

France, 106 days; Scotland, 74 days; Italy and Sicily, 62 
days; Germany, 57 days; England, 45 days; Greece, 36 days; 
United States, 15 days; Austria-Hungary, 14 days; Belgium 
and Holland, 10 days; Turkey, 5 days; Canada, 2 days; Swit- 
zerland, 1 day; Rumania, 1 day; on the ocean, 20 days; total, 
448 days, or 1 year and 83 days. 
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THE KAHN FOUNDATION FOR THE FOREIGN 
TRAVEL OF AMERICAN TEACHERS 

Deed of Gift and Trust 

The Kahn Foundation for the Foreign Travel of American 
Teachers was established on January 6, 1911. The formed deed 
of gift and trust was executed between Albert Kahn, of Paris, 
France, the Founder; and Edward D. Adams, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Henry Fairfield Osborn, all of New York City; Charles 
W. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass.; and Charles D. Walcott, of 
Washington, D. C, the Trustees. Henry S. Pritchett, of New 
York, was elected in 1913 to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. 
Eliot's resignation. In 1914 a supplemental agreement was 
executed, increasing the number of trustees to six and making 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, of Cambridge, Mass., a Trustee. The 
full text of the deed, setting forth the donor's purpose and 
hopes for the Foundation, will be found in the first report 
issued by the Trustees, Volume I, Number 1. 
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FELLOWS 

1911-12 Francis Daniels, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

John Hanson Thomas McPherson, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of History and Political Science, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

1912-13 William Erskine Kellicott, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biology, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Ivan Mortimer Linforth, Ph.D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Greek, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

1913-14 Amos Shartle Hershey, Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Science and International Law, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Walter Williams, LL.D., Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism and Professor of Theory and Practice of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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PREFACE 

My term of Fellowship began with my departure from 
Baltimore, December 23, 1912, and terminated, theoretically, 
upon my return to that city, January 28, 1914. I say theoreti- 
cally, because I have found that during the weeks since my 
return I have been observing, studying and attempting to 
analyze the phenomena of American life and society, in much 
the same way that I treated the foreign countries visited while 
en tour, and I believe that not the least valuable results of my 
Fellowship may yet appear in connection with these later 
observations. 

In the pages that follow it will be apparent that many of my 
impressions and observations were superficial and consequently 
often misleading. For this no apology is to be made. A record 
of travel is very often chiefly a disclosure of one's limitations. 
A rapid review of most of the important countries of the world 
is doubtless of at least as great value as a more intense study of 
restricted districts, even though less satisfying at the time. 
In a way, my journey may be regarded as an excursion of gen- 
eral reconnaisance, and I have the earnest hope of returning to 
certain countries in the future for more serious study and 
observation. The limited space of such a report as this makes 
it impossible even to mention by far the greater part of one's 
real impressions, and can give but fragmentary suggestions of 
the whole result of such a rich and varied experience. 
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ENGLAND 

Every traveler who goes for the first time into a new land 
has the rather embarrassing experience of being first im- 
pressed with some trivial detail which insists, like the clown, 
in coming to the front at most inopportune and inconvenient 
moments. My first impression of England, gained from the car 
window as we rode toward London, was that of a sea of green 
cabbages. 

My first serious feeling, that developed as soon as I walked 
the streets of London and the roads of the nearby country, 
visited some of her institutions, talked with the people and 
experienced their ways, was a strong sense of 'getting home.' 
I somehow felt that I belonged among these people, that I had 
been away for a long time, had forgotten all the little ways of 
their life and had developed new manners of my own ; but that 
I had at last returned and that after all, and at the very heart, 
I was not foreign but native to this place. During my subse- 
quent journeyings to other countries I never experienced this 
feeling. I have found one or two others who have been conscious 
of the same experience and I have tried to account for it. To 
call it a sort of racial memory may be misleading, but I suppose 
that it does have its origin in fundamental racial similarity. 
These customs, these institutions, these points of view, have 
been developed by my own race; they are its natural product 
during the long centuries of its existence; they represent the 
natural or artificial environments in which it grew and developed 
or which it created. We in America have diverged but slightly, 
although our environment, again both natural and artificial, 
has changed greatly. Why then should we not feel that we are 
here among those conditions that are really more fundamentally 
our own than are those newer conditions in which we have been 
living for but a few generations? 
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One cause contributory to the feeling I have mentioned is 
doubtless the wealth of associations, political and literary, con- 
nected with the whole of England, but especially with London. 
Every brief excursion through street or lane, every collection 
or institution visited, is crowded with the vestiges, remainders 
and reminders, of our common past. This adds, too, to the 
interest of the land, for the buildings and monuments are not 
merely structures, they are material reminiscences. 

But one soon comes to appreciate the results of our diver- 
gence, and the distinguishing traits of the Briton are recognized 
and hold the attention. One characteristic of the British people 
that impressed me strongly was their sentimentality. I was 
not prepared for this; for me the Briton had always stood for 
a traditional type of hard-headed matter-of-factness, for prac- 
ticality and downrightness in dealing with the facts of life, and 
these remain in my mind as pronounced characteristics. One 
would not be surprised to find associated with these traits a 
genuineness of feeling and emotion underneath it all and ready 
to be stirred by unusual circumstances. I was quite surprised, 
therefore, to find, rather, a certain mawkish superficiality and 
cheapness of emotion that constitute sentimentality, but not 
sentiment. 

The appeal to sentimentality is not only characteristic of 
their approach to political and social problems, but it seems also 
to characterize much of the current literature, art and music. 
Their amusing attitude toward 'royalty,' in all its manifold 
forms, and the curious psychological effect of this magic word 
are evidences of this quality. Such a state of mind is, of course, 
fatal to real artistic expression and progress, and it is obstruc- 
tive alike in the solution of problems of state and social organi- 
zation. 

The Briton rather prides himself on his logical practicality 
and then likes to characterize the Americans as a commercial 
materialistic nation of 'dollar chasers.' An American must 
smile, however, when he contemplates this small nation as the 
actual or ostensible rulers of so large a portion of the earth's. 
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surface and its population, and thinks how they have gone to 
the ends of the world in search of trade and have pursued the 
jingling guinea through the habitable globe. Their prime motive 
has ever been to make money; and they have made it. More 
recently, in certain countries, India for example, they have 
been forced by what seemed a genuine feeling for others to 
abate somewhat their commercial zeal, and to undertake a 
program of humani tarianism ; but the cry tljat arises when the 
exchequer begins to be seriously affected in the wrong direc- 
tion indicates again not the reality but the superficiality of 
the feeling, when we regard the people as a whole. 

Another important British characteristic is their marked 
regard for tradition, often for its own sake. Many of the more 
striking phenomena of British life seemed either directly or 
indirectly related to this topic, and they illustrate both the ad- 
vantages and the dangers of a careful regard for the summaries 
of human experience called traditions. The resultant condi- 
tions of stability and uniformity are doubtless of great value 
and give the impression of successful utilization of experience. 
It makes for a condition in the state quite analogous to what we 
call 'standardization' in commercial and manufacturing pur- 
suits. It increases the dispatch with which the business of life 
may be conducted, and ensures an equitable regularity in the 
results, assuming that the tradition is founded upon a wide and 
equitable experience. Given a relative fixity in the organiza- 
tion of the social group, the following in these paths of least 
resistance leads to no very ill result. But while we in America 
are suffering from too little traditional influence, the English 
seem to be suffering from too much. Tradition has become a 
burden, a fetish, obstructing the paths of progress in business, 
as in society and politics. Flexibility of rule and adaptability 
of action are handicapped. In the face of new or rapidly chang- 
ing conditions they too often hesitate, remain impotently 
inactive, or they flounder. This I believe is one of the reasons 
why the British people are so much less successful in governing 
the people at home than in carrying on the government of 
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foreign colonies and empires. Contrast the methods adopted 
by the British in the treatment of the great governmental prob- 
lems in, say India or the Straits Settlements, where they were to 
a large extent unbound and free to do the things that needed 
doing, with the methods used in dallying with some of their 
problems at home, say the Irish, or the Land, even the lawless- 
ness of 'militancy,' where they are to a large extent bound, and 
free to do little but make speeches and consult eminent counsel. 
To point out that in India and the Straits Settlements the 
British Government is autocratic in form, while in the British 
Isles it is democratic, does not affect the case against tradition, 
for autocracy may be, usually is, more regardful of tradition 
than democracy. It is not the form of government that makes 
the difference, but its spirit and its readiness to meet real needs 
by real and prompt action adapted to the matter in hand. 

Another aspect of this general attitude of mind comes out in 
connection with Sport, of which, in some form, every true 
Briton is a devotee. The interesting thing here is that they 
(professionals excluded, of course) are more concerned in playing 
according to the rules and traditions of the game than they are 
in winning. This stickling for the observance of traditional 
details of form does not grow entirely out of a desire to display 
proper technical knowledge of all the requirements or ability 
to provide the customary paraphernalia; it represents more often 
the unconscious regard for the traditional, and therefore proper 
behavior. It is much more praiseworthy to play in proper 
form, than merely to win. It is true that a certain advantage 
grows out of this spirit. Not every one can win, and the loser 
may thus always have the great satisfaction that after all his 
form was perfect, and the pleasure and profit of the game thus 
become as great to the loser as to the winner, indeed sometimes 
it becomes proper and traditionally correct for the winner to 
apologize and to offer an explanation pleasing to the loser. 

Great Britain is the birthplace of the modern eugenic move- 
ment, and as one interested in that subject, I took the oppor- 
tunity of observing some of the conditions that may have 
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determined this to be its starting point. From what I observed 
here and elsewhere during my later travels, I was led to conclude 
that the quality of the human stock of London's lower and 
lowest classes is decidedly inferior to that of any other country 
visited. When the Briton speaks or writes of racial deteriora- 
tion and degeneracy in his lowest classes, that is just precisely 
what he means, and not the temporary reactions of the human 
organism to impoverished and unfavorable conditions of life 
which we so often think of as degeneracy. We in our land are 
carrying along and propagating much too heavy a burden of 
this kind, but Great Britain's problem in this direction is more 
serious and much more immediately pressing than our own. 
Their traditional sentimentality must be replaced by a reason- 
able sentiment, and this brought under the control of their 
intelligence, if they themselves are going to solve their own 
great home problems. The problem of restoring, and then of 
maintaining a sound, vigorous and intelligent human breed 
impressed me as England's most fundamental, albeit her most 
difficult problem. 

The splendid opportunities for, and the great need of the best 
available men, in her spread over the world, is resulting in a 
crisis at home. Not only has England, like many other Euro- 
pean countries, lost by emigration and war, hosts of her sound 
middle class population, but to a greater extent than any of 
the others she has lost, to herself, a considerable proportion of 
her most able class of leaders, men of action and of brains. Her 
success abroad, purchased at this price, may lead to her undoing 
at home. I believe that those who have been calling attention 
to the dangers of England's racial degeneracy and impotence 
are not the sensationalists that many of their fellow-countrymen 
believe them to be, but that they are men of clear vision, who 
prefer to face facts and to fight, rather than to live on com- 
fortably, with that substance of things hoped for. 

Looking back upon my weeks in London I feel that there 
is no other city which contains so much for the student of 
human affairs. Her horizon, her interests, her life are world- 
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wide even though her point of view is single. Her array of 
collections open to the student is unrivalled — the British 
Museum library and collections ; the National, Tate and Wallace 
Collections; the South Kensington collections of Natural His- 
tory, Industry and Industrial Art; the Zoological Park; the 
Botanical Garden. Her great manufacturing communities and 
centers of trade, her political, educational, technical, philan- 
thropic and religious institutions, her population, all in all, 
make this the center of civilization and the one best place from 
which to make excursions, whether in fancy or in the flesh, to 
all the regions of the earth. For the observer of all that is 
human, London offers the best substitute for the ultimate 
reality — the world itself. 

FRANCE 

There seems to be no way of making a gradual transition from 
things English to things French; they are unlike fundamentally 
and in detail. To cross the Channel is to journey from one world 
to another. There are not merely differences, the two countries 
are opposites. England exists, France lives; and the study of 
the French has about it all the fascination that accompanies the 
study of a live, active creature, immediately responsive to 
stimuli, whose complex reactions often baffle analysis and are 
always difficult to predict. In France one is immediately 
impressed with the receptivity of the people and with their 
fondness for experiment and new experience ; life here is refresh- 
ing and stimulating. 

My introduction to France was through the Cathedral at 
Amiens, and I came later to believe that nothing better typifies 
the French Nation. Giving an impression of wonderful grace, 
lightness and elegant beauty, showing daring freedom in design 
and evidence of skill in execution, it is, after all, solidly built 
of elemental stone, resistant alike to the stresses imposed by its 
own construction and to the winds and weather of the outer 
world; it embodies in its organization what were at the time 
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of its erection, most advanced and progressive ideas; it repre- 
sents a wonderful artistic achievement and expression, and it 
was made possible and enduring by the incorporation of sound 
scientific principles and practice. 

My experience of this country was largely, though not 
wholly, limited to Paris, and while of course Paris is not France, 
it is French. Paris is second only to London as a center for 
studying the world ; it draws its life and interests from sources 
almost as cosmopolitan as London, and yet there is little 
similarity. 

For us of course, Paris has a particular interest as the home of 
our Founder and of the Autour du Monde. Like my prede- 
cessors and associates I found that many of my most pleasant 
and most profitable experiences in Paris centered there, in that 
club-home, so expressive of the spirit of fraternity and universal 
interest. Like them, too, I found M. Kahn, a personification of 
vital energy, the most genial and interested of hosts, thoughtful 
and kindly in every word and act, but so modestly unwilling to 
listen to personal expressions of appreciation and regard. To 
him one must speak in deeds rather than in words. At the 
delightful Sunday afternoons here, under the direction of M. 
Hovelaque and M. Gamier, one comes to recognize and to feel 
the full force of what is perhaps the chief distinction of the 
French people — their marked individuality and the power of 
their wonderful personality, which not only attracts but which 
seems to weave a web of irresistible charm and fascination. To 
the exercise of this subtle and pervasive influence is due much of 
the success of the French in situations where the German relies 
upon his brute force, or the Englishman upon his reasonableness. 

One of the disillusionment^ that I early experienced was 
regarding the idea that the French people are essentially un- 
stable, perhaps even frivolous, and that the results of this char- 
acteristic are to be seen on every hand. My experience led 
me to the opposite idea. I was in the crowd on the Place de la 
Concorde at the time of the inauguration of President Poincar6. 
The crowd was not as large as that which gathered in this same 
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place to celebrate Mi-Car6me, and there was certainly not much 
that could be called real enthusiasm. Here was a man long 
popular among the people, their personal representative in 
great affairs, going to take up his new work at their head; 
crowds lined the streets and filled the squares, and when he 
rode by he received a moderate cheer and a 'Vive Poincar6P and 
that was all. Where was the emotion, the cheering, the frantic 
demonstration of the traditional French crowd? 

It is easy to see why they are so often regarded in this light. 
They enjoy life, even its serious phases; and one of their occu- 
pations, which of necessity makes a great show of itself, is that 
of providing amusement for the rest of the world. Perhaps this 
idea reflects the point of view of the English, to whom any show 
of emotion is a weakness. 1 1 may be possible to interpret much of 
French life and political history as evidence of instability, yet I 
doubt whether in reality they deserve such a characterization. 
The general population is certainly sober and industrious; they 
are everywhere known to be frugal and thrifty; there is plenty 
of work and an unusually large proportion of the total popula- 
tion, men and women alike, is engaged in productive labor. 
The great masses have definitely in mind standards of personal 
success leading to conditions of content and comfort; these are 
their chief objects. Other things may be of great, though always 
of secondary importance and are means to this end. They seem 
to have no social or political program to be put through for its 
own sake; matters of government, for example, are not regarded 
as of fundamental importance in themselves, but as means to 
an end, and if an existing form fails, or seems to fail, to bring 
this condition of peace and prosperity, it is no great matter to 
try something else. This may be instability, but to me it appears 
a steady, persistent endeavor. 

The French are fond of experimentation in all things, but 
this is evidence of a restless, inquisitive mind, ever searching for 
new sensations, new ideas, new applications of old ideas, new 
methods, outlooks, and modes of development. They are 
willing, even anxious, to 'try out' anything new. That they 
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may quickly discard the useless or unprofitable indicates a 
clear and ready mind, and that they may sometimes take up 
the new thing, merely because it is new, is no serious flaw in 
their constitution, although it may not be a valuable trait. 

The relatively large proportion of the population — about 
one-third — engaged in agriculture, and the added fact that so 
many of these hold the title to the land they work, are condi- 
tions that insure a genuine solidarity among the masses. 

The impression of stability and contentment which oi\e gets 
here may be partly due to the fact that there is little or no 
pressure of the population. This is so nearly uniform that 
there need not be a constant increase and widening of oppor- 
tunity to provide outlets. France affords an excellent lesson 
for those who may be alarmed by the falling birth rate in certain 
countries, for here is a land where a low birth rate is clearly 
associated with the maintenance of very favorable conditions 
of life. In any country a falling birth rate is in itself not of 
necessity a bad sign, so long as it does not affect chiefly the 
more valuable elements in the state. Only when the diminu- 
tion is differential, and more largely affects the solid industrious 
classes and those elements that are more likely to make the 
ftiost valuable citizens, is it a matter of danger. And thus far 
France seems to be free from this danger which is so imminent 
in England and so strongly indicated in America. 

Just now, it is true, there are certain indications of restless- 
ness and discontent, but these seem hardly opposed to the 
main thesis, for they concern chiefly a class, and not a large one, 
of persons removed from the soil and feeling the same pressure 
of living conditions that the whole industrial and professional 
world is feeling. The French Government may occasionally 
feel restive under the rather humdrum conditions of peace that 
have been associated, for more than a generation, with a state 
of geographical and political non-progression. They may be 
influenced by the activities of their English and German neigh- 
bors and feel compelled to try to keep up with them and all the 
others in their game of being 'prepared for war.' And as ki 
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America there may be the stimulus provided by a group of men 
whose personal advantage and profits are to be enhanced by 
military propaganda. 

It may be too, that they feel less likely than they once did to 
benefit in the alliance with* Great Britain, and recognize that 
what this alliance chiefly ensures to them is that France would 
be the battleground and the chief sufferer, in case of serious 
difficulty between Great Britain and Germany. However that 
may be, and whatever the recently enacted "Three Year Law" 
may mean at bottom, there seems to be no recrudescence of the 
military spirit among the French people. They are largely 
opposed to such a law, and to the program it involves, and it 
remains a weakly supported governmental measure. 

Some of France's most serious problems and her methods of 
attacking them are strikingly similar to our own. A few of 
these grow out of those phases of democracy which Faguet 
sums up as the 'Cult of Incompetence.' The two greatest 
dangers to the success of a thoroughly democratic state seem 
to be the lack of ability to comprehend the general underlying 
principles of government and especially of foreign relations, 
and the failure to recognize the necessity of correlation among 
the parts of the whole state, even though it involve some sacri- 
fice. As to the first point, the danger in France and America 
is not that there will be any lack of wise or skilful leaders, but 
that the general voting population will not have sufficient 
insight and intelligence to discriminate in their adhesion to the 
wise as opposed to the foolish leaders. In France the homo- 
geneity of the population is such that the second point hardly 
comes into the problem, but with us it becomes of chief impor- 
tance. 

France endeavors to meet, or to put off, the solution of the 
problem in the same way that we do, namely, by education. 
The French system of education is one of their most note- 
worthy productions. Its organization is remarkably complete; 
it is eminently practical and adapted to meet existing condi- 
tions and needs; it is widespread, reaching and really affecting 
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classes which are more likely to escape its influence with us. 
Anyone visiting the educational institutions of Paris, for example, 
must be impressed by the particularity and specificity of edu- 
cational methods, by the freedom of educational opportunities 
and by the avidity with which they are made the most of. 
Much more completely under the control of the State than with 
us, education has come to be a more integral part of it, uniform- 
ity is easily secured and high standards are maintained. 

Another point of similarity between France and the United 
States is the extent to which they have undertaken social reform 
and, further, reform through direct legislation. There can be 
little doubt that in the end much of this will be socially profit- 
able, but in the transition stage it is costly, both directly, in 
taxes, and indirectly in increasing costs of living, and some 
part of the class restlessness mentioned may be the result of 
such action. 

France has now been in a state of internal peace for a period 
exceeding the duration of the average period, and until condi- 
tions of life and work for the great majority shall have changed 
to such an extent that the customary habits of thrift and econ- 
omy fail to provide a comfortable living, one need not expect 
serious interruption of this happy state. 

I may add, at this point, a few words regarding my visit to 
Monaco in attendance upon the IX International Congress of 
Zoology. This cosmopolitan affair offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity of meeting colleagues from all parts of the world — it was 
in itself a miniature world — and at the same time of seeing some- 
thing of Europe's playground, the Cdte d' Azure. This unique 
and extremely interesting Principality of Monaco affords a 
glimpse of certain features of life that the traveler could scarcely 
get elsewhere. Everything costly to the point of extravagance, 
everything useless or luxurious or wasteful, everything fashion- 
able, from rat-killing or pigeon-shooting contests (I do not know 
which to place lowest) to hydro-aeroplaning and grand opera, 
centers here. The profits of a casino are largely devoted to 
rearing and carrying on a splendid scientific institution, of its 
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kind unrivalled in the world. The most dishonest of trades is 
carried on with the most punctilious honesty and circumspec- 
tion. What wonder that one feels utterly unable to praise or 
condemn, and at the same time compelled to form some kind 
of personal judgment. 

As an illustration of a governmental experiment the Prin- 
cipality is worthy of serious study. It has few of the charac- 
teristics of an ordinary state; it is probably the most highly 
specialized and aberrant political unit in Europe. Of natural 
or internal resources it has none; it produces nothing, is purely 
parasitic in its relations. It is administered without the collec- 
tion of direct taxes from the permanent residents, the transient 
visitors leaving, in the government establishments, enough to 
pay all costs of administration and the maintenance of roads, 
schools, and all public works, in addition to the huge personal 
profits of the administrators. Its chief occupation is to provide 
an ideally beautiful and luxuriously attractive environment, 
wherein may be established a permanent separation between 
one group of men and their money and an equally permanent 
union between another group of men and that money. In this 
process a total resident population of about 20,000 is engaged 
under the rigorous control of a directing 'Committee.' The 
personal affairs of the residents are regulated to a very unusual 
degree, and for them this intelligent direction is distinctly ad- 
vantageous. I have not been able to learn of any exact 
scientific study of this compact and highly individualized 
community, but I can think of no more fascinating subject for 
a careful political, social and sociological investigation. 

ITALY 

Much of my thought of Italy centers about Naples. Of the 
many beautiful harbors of the world which I saw, none, it seems 
to me, can compare with the Bay of Naples. Nowhere is there 
another presenting so wonderful a union of land and island, 
mountain, sea and sky; nowhere such a panorama as of Vesuve, 
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Sant' Angelo, Capri, Ischia, and Naples itself, backed by its 
hills, all bounding so exquisite a bit of richly colored sea. And 
yet, but step ashore, and all illusion vanishes, for the moment 
at least. You are suddenly thrown into the midst of the most 
boisterous, most unruly, most indecent, most rapacious band 
of brigands that may be found to disgrace any great harbor in 
the world ; this at least is my experience. Once off the gangway 
I felt as I imagine a worm on a hook would feel could it but see 
and understand the onrush of a school of hungry fish. 

Such an experience as this of disembarking at Naples is in 
many ways representative of much of one's later experience in 
Italy. Italy is picturesque, always — at a distance. But there 
is ever a fly in the ointment, or as one should say here, sempre 
pulci nel letto. Pleasure is never unalloyed nor beauty 
undefiled. You journey to some point of vantage to obtain a 
wonderful and unrivalled view of lands and seas, and you are 
beset and besieged by a crowd of noisy ragamuffins bent upon 
making unmitigated nuisances of themselves — for a purpose. 
You stop to enjoy a picturesque square or fountain, and your 
attention must be distracted by the constant necessity of care 
to avoid the garbage and offal of man and beast. You mingle 
with some street crowd of interesting people, and your eyes and 
mouth are filled with the dirt of the street and your nostrils 
with the odors of both street and crowd. You enter a church to 
study its grand columns and arches or to witness an impressive 
service, and you see only beggars and dissolute priests and hear 
only their cry for alms and tribute. No single situation appeals 
to more than one sense at a time. 

And as with places, so with people. They may be polite and 
courteous and at the same time untruthful ; at once naive and 
deceitful; attractive and insolent; romantic and dirty; generous 
one moment and rapacious the next; they are able but irrespon- 
sible; happy and light-hearted, but lawless and unrestrained 
and unrestrainable. Italy must indeed be that land 'Where 
every prospect pleases and only man is vile.' One gets many 
a suggestion as to the personal characteristics and basis of suc- 
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cess of that great race that once ruled the world, created the 
structures that the rest of the world now goes to see, and es- 
tablished the institutions of law and religion by which it was 
for centuries directed. 

But if one is properly constituted and self-controfied, all of 
this adds immensely to the fascination of the land and to the 
joy of living in it. There is here no monotony; one experiences 
daily, hourly, a variety of feelings that extends through the 
whole gamut. Interest immediately and inevitably gives place 
to irritation, then to a new interest; every dream is followed by 
prompt disillusionment, and a new delight. Anything may be 
true, nothing may be real. 

In many respects Sicily is the most attractive part of Italy. 
Here one may trace what remains of the influences of the 
successive waves of varied civilizations that have passed over 
it — Phoenician, Greek, Carthaginian, Roman, Goth, Saracen, 
Norman. Each modified, perhaps but slightly, what it found 
there and left something new, until now it has developed an 
individuality unique and full of vital interest. Sicily in April is 
a mass of vivid color, in fields, mountains, sky and sea. There 
is color also in the costume and emotions of the Sicilians — one 
of the highly individualized types of Europe. In Palermo I 
had my first glimpse of tropical or semi-tropical vegetation — 
gorgeous Bougainvilleas, a great variety of palms, and the 
ancient Papyrus. In Palermo one sees also much of architec- 
tural importance — Mon Reale, of course, with its famous clois- 
ters and Norman Cathedral, and especially the Cappella Pala- 
tina of the Royal Palace, a mosaic gem. Siracusa with its giant 
fortress and its storied latomia; iEtna; Taormina, the most 
beautiful spot in all Europe, with its gardens and ancient 
theatre; Messina, once at the gateway to the West; all go to 
enhance the beauty and interest of this great Italian garden. 

Throughout Italy one ever feels a strong sense of the past. 
Her greatest interests and lessons are those of the Greek and 
Roman Empires and the Italy of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance. Her great share in determining the events and course of 
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all our history during the last two thousand years and more is 
what fascinates and holds one. And the wealth of the material 
record of this past enables one to get into a more real contact 
with history than when there are but written records and tradi- 
tions. One can feel that he is actually in the midst of ancient 
realities in this center of vitalized European history. 

While the events and accomplishments of the present day 
are thus not of primary interest in Italy, they are inevitably 
forced upon every visitor and student to an unusual degree. 
No detachment from the present is possible. This seemed most 
nearly accomplished, however, in Sicily and especially in Gir- 
genti, where, if anywhere, one can get back into the spirit and 
atmosphere of the ancient world. The wonderful, satisfying 
beauty of the Greek Temples combines with the restful quiet of 
the hills running down to the sea, into a perfect picture. Even 
the little town of Girgenti seems not to be a part of the present 
but a sort of vestigial connecting link with the distant past. 

Probably no district of similar size in the entire world has 
been so completely ravished by warfare, as has Sicily. Her 
ruined temples, empty cities — some half-buried, her barren 
fields, her passionate, untamed, quarrelsome inhabitants, are 
but the natural consequences of ages of destruction. Cut bono? 
Central and Northern Italy have recovered, as fully as any 
European country, from the inevitable consequences of a form 
of civilization and a political theory, based upon personal 
destruction. Here one observes prosperity and progress, a more 
highly evolved humanity than in the South, and one can see 
the real Italy of to-day, and of the future. The crushing poverty 
of the people and of the state is less evident here, where com-, 
merce and industry thrive, though not at the expense of the 
productive agricultural interests. 

A journey like mine, including the chief cities from Rome to 
Venice, is a sort of artistic progress. Whatever else one does, 
he cannot, if he would, avoid falling a complete prey to the 
artistic triumphs of the Italian Schools. Surely nowhere else 
is there so much for the artistic sense to enjoy and profit by. 
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But in the light of all this glorious history, it is disappointing to 
contemplate modern Italian art. Only in music does she main- 
tain herself. In this connection it is frequently pointed out that 
even the street songs and popular airs of Italy are good musical 
compositions, and we in America, especially, are made to suffer 
by comparison. But I was interested to observe that as the 
Italian people begin to get experience with our rag-time and 
popular jigs, through such media as the hurdy-gurdy and the 
phonograph, they promptly fall from grace and adopt much of 
our execrable stuff. 

And yet it is true that they are much more artistic than we 
are. This, coupled with the facts that they are so highly emo- 
tional and that they delight to let their emotions, even their 
passions, rise for public display and approval, altogether make 
them nothing less than fascinating to us cold-blooded Anglo- 
Saxons. Their lives are lived in public to so great an extent that 
they are at once the most natural and the most dramatic of 
peoples. Passionate and impulsive they take the greatest 
pleasure in any 'situation/ real or artificial, that will enable 
them to exhibit their histrionic accomplishments to the quickly 
assembled and always appreciative crowd. 

And the Italian, optimist that he is, is always able to find 
pleasure in everything. He can promptly evolve the simplest, 
most ordinary, daily occurrence into a real event, and surround 
it with all the qualities of fine action. He is determined to have 
a good time and to enjoy life as it comes; he has not a time for 
work and a time for play,. he plays when he can and works when 
he must, and manages to get on somehow. 

Certainly public education lags considerably in Italy. Stan- 
dards are relatively low throughout, and apart from a few bril- 
liant exceptions 'higher education* is not very high. There is 
much of the same happy make-believe here as in most other 
matters. It is partly constitutional and partly due no doubt to 
the numbing influence of parochialism in the earlier stages of 
the system. It is true that the Naples Aquarium and Marine 
Laboratory is the finest in the world, but this was essentially a 
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German institution in its origin, and it is to-day quite cos- 
mopolitan in character. 

As a modern nation, reunited Italy is a young country, but 
its people and many of its institutions are the result of a long, 
long history and evolution. The Italians are worldly wise, and 
whatever the immediate forms of government may have been, 
they have always been able to keep matters pretty well in their 
own hands. The present Government has confronting it a 
series of problems of immense difficulty. It is struggling bravely 
to solve the great questions of taxation, debt, emigration, 
education, political corruption, the Church. Its greatest 
struggle will be against the irresponsibility of its own people 
and their strong individualism. 

GERMANY 

When you ask a fellow traveler how this or that country 
impressed him," you may expect to hear in reply, that it seemed 
the land of contrasts. The incongruities and contradictions 
of one's own country and life, familiarly passed by, are the first 
things noted by the visitor. It is true that every land is a 'land 
of contrasts,' but above them all, Germany stands out as the 
land of contrasts. 

l Gott mil VnsV The Germans are the only people who seem 
to take their national motto seriously; and they mentally under- 
score Uns. These latest comers among the great nations of 
Europe, made great by the quick welding together of hetero- 
geneous units rather than by the slower processes of growth and 
development, View with pride' their achievement of the last 
few decades. They see that they have come rapidly into a 
position of power and influence and, flushed with success, they 
somehow feel, or have been made to feel, that they have a 
manifest destiny — that they are elected of God to be the 
dominant power of Europe. Their self-assurance in this matter 
is amazing: 'Why,' they calmly inquire, 'should we not dominate 
Europe?' and one hesitates, confused by inability to make a 
reasonable reply. 
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Intensely jealous of the success and commanding position of 
Great Britain, afraid of Russia, contemptuous of France, Ger- 
many feels hemmed in territorially, as she is, and restricted 
commercially, as she is not. She is auto-intoxicated with a 
feeling of repression, partly justified by the facts, and partly 
her own creation. When thinking or speaking of these matters, 
the Germans exhibit a state of nervous excitement that suggests 
a cornered beast, desperate and with no vision of a way out, 
but ready to risk anything, to rush blindly toward any possible 
egress, impelled only by the idea that something must be done 
and that promptly. 

Germany's first thought in her actual and imaginary situa- 
tion is to resort to arms, the basis of her present success and 
the only method she has known in the solution of past difficul- 
ties. So she proceeds to indulge in a debauch of militarism that 
is the disgrace of modern Europe. They say it is to keep the 
peace and they repeat the threadbare adage about being pre- 
pared for war. The possession of a big army in perfect readi- 
ness for action would, it is true, insure a 'peaceful' character to 
acts that otherwise would be promptly identified as unwarranted 
and lawless aggression. When the neighborhood bully appears 
on the streets in the form of a walking arsenal, looks suspi- 
ciously into every corner, bumps unceremoniously into other 
folk quietly attending their own affairs, and shouts anxiously 
to inquire whether everybody really is peaceful, we suspect his 
motives and say he is bent upon trouble. A big fighting force 
may be necessary to keep certain kinds of quietude, but it is 
not necessary to insure an equitable and righteous peace. No 
permanent peace of this kind can come to Europe until, some- 
how, perhaps peaceably — and that it may be so we shall ever 
pray — Germany is made to feel that she has her limitations and 
that they are very real. But youth is never ready to admit 
limitations that are perfectly apparent to everyone else. 

And here lies Germany's greatest contrast. The German 
Government could not be so warlike, were not the people so 
peaceful. Of all the peoples of Europe they are the most docile, 
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passive, most easily handled and herded. It is not that 
they have disciplined themselves to the vanishing point of 
individuality, or that they recognize more than others the 
restrictions to individual action imposed by freedom and a sense 
of equal rights. They seem rather to be hypnotized by the 
military bureaucracy into a state of passivity and non-resistance 
to this military program. There are, to be sure, the occasional 
mutterings and objections of the Social Democrats; but the Gov- 
ernment pretends not to hear them and certainly does not heed 
them, and as the Government is in effect an unlimited monarchy 
of the most autocratic type, there is little prospect that those 
who object to the present program will make themselves heard 
or heeded in a legal fashion. But the most peace-loving citizens 
often make the most savage fighters when fully aroused. It is 
not impossible that when these naturally peaceful Germans 
come from under the spell now laid upon them and realize fully 
for what purposes and in whose interests they are supporting 
their military incubus, they will themselves find a way to make 
their voices heard, and that the problem of German aggression 
will be settled at home, within the family, and without its 
involving the peace of Europe. 

I was in Munich at the time of the celebration of the Kaiser's 
twenty-fifth jubilee. The city was gaily decorated with Bava- 
rian and Prussian flags, appropriate meetings were held and 
proper speeches made, all the customary salutes and observ- 
ances of such an occasion were punctiliously carried out, and 
enthusiastic reports of the proceedings were published in the 
daily newspapers. But I could detect no sign of real feeling and 
devotion, no genuine enthusiasm for the Kaiser, no indication of 
loyalty to the German ideal of government. Here was the form 
without the substance; I was puzzled. 

Again, in Leipzig I attended a celebration of the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the great Battle of Leipzig. There were 
great crowds, military bands, fife and drum corps, fireworks, all 
the appurtenances of a rousing celebration, but the crowd re- 
mained quiet, imperturbable, cheerless, utterly unmoved and 
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undemonstrative. They did not respond to stimuli of this kind. 
I was puzzled again. Did they conceal their feelings? I think 
not. Had they none? Again I think not. Were they not 
interested, were they sick of this 'business' of artificial and made- 
to-order demonstration and glorification? I suspect that this 
is more nearly the case. 

While the form of the general government is thus, as a mili- 
tary autocracy, the most primitive and antiquated in Europe, 
the civil government of the cities, towns and country districts 
is, in marked contrast, of the most progressive and enlightened 
type. There are no communities more pleasant to live in than 
these, at least for a time. They are cleanly, quiet, well ordered 
and administered ; on every hand opportunities are provided for 
the enjoyment of art and music, for recreation, sport, and out- 
of-door life. Here if anywhere one may live a full human life. 

Many visitors to Germany, and many Germans too, feel 
themselves constantly hampered and restricted by the mass of 
petty ordinance and regulation, characteristic of the German 
city or town. Paternalism in local government is certainly 
carried to an extreme, yet, inconvenient as it may be at times 
to be so completely regulated, on the whole it is a condition 
that makes for greater freedom in the things that count and 
are worth while. While their external relations are so largely 
regulated, and mostly for their own good, the feeling few in- 
dependence of personality and the development of individuality 
is so strong among them, that I found no place where one 
could so completely live his own life and develop and express his 
own self. 

One of the most evident characteristics of the German people 
is their remarkable efficiency; whatever they undertake is sure 
to be well done and done promptly. In the first place they have 
ability, and upon this as a basis they build a system of genuine 
education and technical training, while the advantages of 
discipline and co-operation are forced upon them, whether they 
will or no. One great factor in this efficiency is the promptness 
with which they apply their knowledge in commerce, manufac- 
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ture, civic administration, education, art, whatever comes to 
their hands or minds to be done. We in America, for example, 
may be as advanced in the discovery and demonstration of 
facts as are they, but it seems difficult to bring this knowledge 
to bear on our daily work. We do it ultimately, but the Ger- 
mans do it promptly. Having discovered the truth of certain 
facts, they proceed at once to make the best possible use and 
application of them, to get their knowledge into action imme- 
diately and upon a basis where it will bring returns, not only 
in commercial and technical progress and labor efficiency, but 
also in time, in health and in happiness. 

In this connection I thought of another criticism of German 
methods which I met frequently and to which many Germans 
themselves assented. It is that this system of drill, organiza- 
tion and formulation in every field of activity, this universal 
system of specification, is inhibiting the development of origi- 
nality among them and that when new or unusual conditions 
arise calling for action extra jures, they are incompetent to act. 
I must confess that I could scarcely detect indications of such a 
result. Innate characteristics do not disappear merely for lack 
of exercise. Were the Germans ever characterized by a marked 
originality in thought or action? They certainly are most 
successful in the complete and detailed working out of ideas, in 
pursuing them to the uttermost and in making extensive appli- 
cations of ideas and discoveries; but in view of their remarkable 
intellectuality there seems to be a rather noticeable dearth of 
originality in their history. I felt continually that this regula- 
tion and standardization is a system that makes available for 
the masses who cannot know, or at times may force upon them, 
the findings and the results of the experience in special fields 
of those who do know, and that everyone is ultimately the gainer 
by it. In any event it makes for rapid progress and efficiency 
in the immediate present. 

That the Germans are thus essentially scientific in their meth- 
ods and point of view is, though it should not and need not be, 
in strong contrast with their love of the ideal and artistic, even 
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of the romantic. That they can be leaders in these directions 
as well as in the more practical affairs of life is a truism. No- 
where else, save in Japan, are the esthetic and the practical so 
intimately combined. It adds immensely to the day's satis- 
faction. A splendid band marches quickly up to the street 
corner at noon, unfolds, and for an hour plays Wagner, Brahms, 
Puccini and Strauss to the gathered crowd. Is it, as some would 
regard it, a sop thrown by militarism to the crowd? I think not; 
but even if it is, how significant a sop! The German colonists 
in the East seem most of all to miss these elements of their home 
life. 'Here in China,' they will say, 'there is no good music, no 
opera, no theatre — it is dreary out here.' 

And to the German there is no inconsistency in sausage and 
beer between the acts of Parsifal. The opera, concert or theatre 
goer is pretty certain to have a sandwich, or two, in his pocket; 
it is almost as essential as the admission ticket. This merely 
reflects a fundamental datum of German civilization, that to be 
really enjoyable, any event must provide an opportunity for 
eating and drinking; they seem to be none the worse for it. 
They manage to get a deal more fun and relaxation into each 
day than we do, and they accomplish fully as much in the long 
run. They take their pleasures pleasurably, and not seriously, 
as so many of us do, insisting that every moment shall be made 
profitable and improving. For instance, we regard a great 
zoological park primarily as an educational institution and 
opportunity; they consider it an institution for their amusement 
and recreation, the animals are a side show, and on a Sunday 
afternoon the Zoological Park in Berlin is one continuous res- 
taurant, with foci about three brass bands. A word one hears 
and uses continually here is Gemiithlichkeit, for which we have 
no equivalent. It is a fundamental and significant lack and 
disadvantage. 

Present tendencies in German art are most interesting. 
Restriction is felt in this direction, too, and they are struggling 
for liberation. In music, drawing, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, all the -ists and -isms are clamoring for recognition. 
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One feels that the present tendencies in matters of artistic 
Expression are scarcely indicative of genuine progress; they 
exhibit, rather, an amoeboid change. They express no true, 
unconscious originality of mode in the expression of artistic 
truths, such as we believe to be the possession of the genuine 
artist: they represent deliberate, conscious experimentation in 
new forms and in new directions, with the expectation, or at 
least the hope, that something good may be stumbled upon, 
and that some permanent step forward may result. One is 
sometimes puzzled, moreover, to know whether their produc- 
tions in these fields represent honest endeavors at expression, 
or whether at times they indicate, rather, an attempt to acquire 
notice and notoriety. In any event they seem to be taking 
themselves very seriously. One of the most striking expressions 
of this present tendency is the huge Volkerschlacht Denktnal in 
Leipzig. There is admittedly some very effective sculpturing 
here, so 'advanced' in character that it reminds one strongly of 
certain Assyrian and Egyptian works. But as a whole the 
monument seems to me an enormously magnified reproduction 
of a fragment of machinery — some huge glorified cam or bearing. 
Probably the difficulty is my own, but I hope the Germans will 
be as proud of it in 2013 as some of them were in 1913. 

The complexities and contradictions of Germany are so num- 
erous and so great that one feels it difficult to get them focused 
under a few points of view. But the most comprehensive feeling 
I have about them is that here is a people whose big frames and 
hearty appetites, whose intense passions and strong digestions, 
have suffered no impairment by that extreme development of 
the intellectual life and by all the artificialities of modern 
civilization, that are accompanied so often by a gradual physi- 
cal and mental softening and flabbiness, and by the weakening 
of the animal in man. 

JAPAN 

Every traveler to Japan is confident that he will find a land 
full of charm and fascination. I was thus confident, and I was 
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not disappointed. One's preconceived notions of Japan are 
likely to be rather one-sided and to contain a strong element of 
Hearnish sentimentality. But a little careful and conscientious 
scrutiny of things soon discloses the fact that here it is partic- 
ularly easy to be misled by superficial or only partially under- 
stood appearances. And yet it remains difficult, at a distance, 
to take a matter-of-fact view of 'Things Japanese.' 

For one thing the whole setting is picturesque. From my 
first glimpse of the rugged shore near Tsuruga, to my last view 
of Shimonoseki under the sunset sky, I felt the constant appeal 
which the land makes to the esthetic sense. I am not yet able 
to understand why, in Japan, a tree should always grow pic- 
turesquely, or waters fall so bewitchingly, or blossoms always 
be so beautiful in form and color; why the hills should erode into 
such fantastic shapes, why the arrangement of fields and garden 
patches need always delight the eye, or why the roads and even 
the railways should always have something more than their 
utilitarian aspect. 

I suppose that one reason for this feeling toward the land- 
scape is often its restrictedness. Only occasionally does one get 
a large, grand view of a natural panorama. Most often it is 
presented in miniatures, in bits small enough that one is able 
to feel himself actually a part, not merely an onlooker, and to 
come into a sort of personal relation with the scene. Such a 
sense of intimacy may contribute a charm even to the plainest 
surroundings, and added to the natural beauties of Japanese 
scenery, the union is irresistible. 

Then too, the rugged character of most of the country necessi- 
tates its irregular and localized cultivation, so that there is a 
close blending of the human element with the natural in every 
vista. That the country dwellings are built of materials left 
almost in their natural state, also contributes its part to this 
feeling. 

As to the people themselves, my impressions are manifold 
and, it must be confessed, often contradictory; probably some 
of these contradictions would be solved by intimate knowledge 
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and closer study, yet it would not necessarily be so, for do not 
all of us permanently exhibit contradictions in our lives? It is 
easy to make certain broad characterizations of the people as 
a whole. They are quick and keenly alert. A very large pro- 
portion are engaged in productive labor; all are industrious and 
they work as they live generally, quietly and without friction. 
One of the important lubricants of their social machinery is a 
never-failing courtesy and consideration for the feelings of 
others, which, however superficial it may be, is in striking con- 
trast to what one from Europe or America must be familiar 
with. Their wonderful self-control is equalled only by their 
amazing persistence in the face of all objection, opposition and 
defeat. Defeat for them is temporary and the only bound to 
their determination is set by their final and complete resources. 
In all their undertakings, from the least thing to the greatest, 
every detail receives attention and thought; nothing is over- 
looked, whether in the working out of a bit of carving or of an 
international treaty. They are self-contained as well as self- 
controlled. What each person thinks and feels is fully known 
only to himself. They are able to conceal perfectly every thought 
and emotion, and this art is never weakened for lack of exercise. 
It often leads to what we should call craftiness and deceit. One 
always feels that something is being held back; there is no such 
thing as an open frankness in their natures. In obedience to 
one of their canons of respect and politeness, they make leading 
inquiries about the things that concern you, even matters of an 
intimate nature that are taboo in our friendly conversation. 
But turn the table and inquire of them regarding anything that 
lies below the surface, anything personal, political, economic, 
religious, and you are deftly turned aside. You are not brutally 
so informed, but you are gently made to feel that your questions, 
even your desire to know more than you can see for yourself, 
are ungracious and bold. I am sure that in no country that I 
visited, not even in Russia, was it so nearly impossible to find 
out anything. And this applies not only to matters of obvious 
or possible importance, where your ignorance might be their 
advantage, but to details that seem unimportant or trivial. 
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One may take the charitable view that the Japanese are too 
considerate, toward both parties, to give information that 
would be unpleasant to you or possibly damaging to themselves, 
and it is conceivable that any fact might somehow become 
damaging. But one from the West is more likely to feel that 
they are, by nature and by art, deceptive from his point of view, 
whether from theirs or not, who can tell? They seem to feel 
that every contact, either among themselves or with strangers, 
is a transaction in which there are opportunities for loss or for 
gain and that they would be unfaithful did they fail to find 
profit for themselves. They will occasionally offer an evasive 
makeshift for a reply, when it would be just as well or better to 
state the plain truth. And yet this is all and always done with 
an accompaniment of such politeness and suavity and apparent 
consideration, that you are forced, at the time, to adopt their 
point of view and to seem satisfied with their statement, 
however much you may doubt or know to the contrary. They 
are dangerously successful diplomats in all their undertakings. 

Whatever their motives may be, the result is such that I 
doubt whether one visitor in a thousand, to this fascinating 
land, can get a picture of their inner life and thought, and of 
their real purposes and intention, that approximates the real 
truth. One wishing to get below the surface to the real Japan 
is constantly baffled and turned aside. Thus the unexpected 
may happen at any moment, and the direction of their next 
move remains puzzling. 

One of the remarks often heard from those who know little 
or much about the Japanese is the familiar statement that they 
are mere imitators, followers of others, who originate nothing, 
contribute little or nothing of their own; that during the last 
fifty years they have been adopting European and American 
models and methods, just as formerly they followed the Chinese, 
so that on the whole their civilization contains little that is 
indigenous. A little experience shows that while this is true, it is 
not the whole truth. One can now know little regarding the 
conditions during the 'Chinese* period of Japanese development, 
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but during the later period we know that there was this blind 
adoption of the methods and results, good and bad alike, of all 
things Western — when any element of European or American 
civilization was, by that fact, regarded as having sufficient 
warrant for its immediate adoption by Japan. What else could 
an intelligent and newly awakened nation have done than to 
have adopted the best that friends and teachers had to offer? 
Was not such a course inevitable for them, if they were to 
develop, just as it is for a growing, learning child? The fact that 
her renaissance was accompanied by the immediate adoption 
of what then seemed best in other lands was distinct evidence of 
intelligence, rather than of any weakness of character. More- 
over, it seems evidence of real strength of character and further 
intelligence, that the regurgitation of much of the ill-assorted 
and indigestible product of Western civilization should have 
followed so promptly and so easily, before it had resulted in 
serious organic disorder. For there followed, of course, a strong 
reactionary period. 

Now, during the last twenty years, has come a careful and 
discriminating criticism, comparison and testing of the essen- 
tials of the great civilizations, the rejection of the injurious or 
profitless and the selection of the profitable elements, followed 
by their recombination and modification to meet Japanese 
conditions and needs. This has been accompanied by an 
amount of self-examination and criticism, and deliberate, 
reasonable construction that puts to shame us Westerners, who 
are inclined, in such matters, too often to substitute emotion 
for reason, to respect too much the historical basis of our social 
and political structure, to talk too much about the fixity of 
human nature, and to allow our institutions just to grow, in an 
unthinking, unintelligent fashion. 

Japan is just now coming to the real test. It remains to be 
seen within the next decades whether she has creative, origina- 
tive powers, and whether her frequent characterization as a 
nation of borrowers is justified. 
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As instances of this conscious selection and recombination 
process one might mention two aspects of the recent religious 
reorganization in Japan. The first is the rehabilitation and 
renovation of Shintoism, and its establishment as an official 
religion, combining many of the older native religious ideas with 
new concepts of the duty of the people towards the state and 
its rulers. 

The second is the formation of the so-called Association 
Concordia, with which the name of President Naruse of the 
Japan Women's University is so closely associated as founder 
and leader. This movement affords an excellent illustration of 
the Japanese tendency to submit all things to the test of reason, 
and to adopt that which seems reasonably to be the best. Con- 
fucianism, Shintoism, Buddhism, Christianity have all left the 
Japanese outwardly irreligious; not, I believe, that they are 
actually less religious than other people, but that they profess 
less. Their religious ideas seem strange because they require 
less of dogma and of the supernatural, and more of the demon- 
strable and intellectual, in religion as in other matters; that 
this is evidence of the possession of valuable traits of mind can 
scarcely be doubted. The object of the Association Concordia 
is to select the best and most adapted elements from the great 
religions of the world, to weld them into a harmonious whole 
and to include many elements of ethical, moral and social pro- 
grams. How far down into the masses a made-to-order reli- 
gion, without emotional elements, can extend, it will be interest- 
ing to observe; it will probably go deeper in Japan than it could 
anywhere else. 

There is already, in the soul of Japan, a basis for a splendid 
and genuine religion; I refer to their emotional and sympa- 
thetic regard for Nature, their real need for her frequent com- 
munion. Their literature and art are based upon an intimate 
understanding of Nature and evidence a rich and close personal 
experience with her. Every temple, every house, every room, 
has its bit or suggestion of Nature, whether it be a Cryptomeria 
grove, a miniature landscape garden, or an evergreen branch. 
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Not only does every city provide spacious parks for the enjoy- 
ment of the people, but the people really do enjoy them. 

This feeling seems to me clearly related with their fondness 
for science, which is after all a sort of morphology and physi- 
ology of Nature. Those elements of Western culture and civili- 
zation which the Japanese have seized with greatest avidity 
and are themselves pursuing with greatest success, are the pure 
and applied sciences. That this is true of applied science is 
indeed a commonplace observation, but it is true of pure science 
to only a slightly less degree. The larger universities and 
colleges have remarkably strong departments of scientific 
research, well equipped and manned. The Botanical Gar- 
den and Zoological Park in Tokyo are of high merit, and 
the Marine Biological Laboratory of the Imperial University 
of Toky5, at Misaki, is justly famous throughout the zoological 
world. 

In this respect they have selected that element of our civiliza- 
tion regarding the value of which there can be the least dispute. 
Scientific facts and principles are valid the world over, and the 
scientific method is no function of time or place. Social, ethical 
and moral standards and ideas are variables, in which time and 
place enter as factors, and the questions of their validity and 
applicability should be tested, as far as may be possible, by the 
scientific method. This is just what the Japanese are doing to 
an uncommon, to a previously unknown, extent; they should be 
praised for it and their example followed. 

Probably that element of Japanese life that makes the strong- 
est and most immediate appeal is their art, to which I promptly 
and completely fell a prey. In art and artifice the Japanese 
are eminent. I hasten to exclude from consideration here 
Japanese 'music/ which is interesting chiefly as an illustration 
of a very primitive stage in the historical development of this 
art. A song is a prolonged nasal whine, of incredibly 
piercing quality, accompanied by a series of unmusical twangs 
and thumps on a variety of noise-producing machines. 

Once familiar with the ideals and canons of Japanese art, 
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their achievements in certain directions take a very high rank 
among the artistic productions of the world. Every little object, 
of daily or occasional use or personal adornment, household 
utensil or decoration is given an artistic value. 

Their architectural expression is practically limited to the 
temples and the tombs of the Shoguns, many of which are 
perfect gems, always with a setting of great natural beauty and 
effectiveness. It is their facility in combining art with nature 
that ever impresses one. The place of sculpture is taken, on 
the whole, by wood-carving, bronze work and dance-masks. 
I did not see, during my whole journey, any more vitally ex- 
pressive work than some of the wooden figures now pre- 
served in the splendid museums in Tokyo, Kyoto and Nara. 
And from the great bronze Daibutsu at Kamakura down to 
the trifling household images of the gods of luck, from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, their bronze work is remarkably ex- 
pressive. 

One of the most striking artistic productions I witnessed was 
the No-dance, as it is misleadingly termed. Here every detail 
of posture, movement, voice, is carefully worked out and rigidly 
prescribed by tradition ; correctness of expression is insured by 
the use of wonderfully carved masks; each costume, en ditail 
et ensemble, is a perfect model of effective artistic expression; 
the whole makes an indelible impression of the highest artistic 
value. 

Even in matters of daily dress one recognizes the unfailing 
artistic touch. When, among a crowd of Japanese women, so 
tastefully and beautifully clothed, one occasionally spies a 
European woman, begowned and behatted, the shock awakens 
one to a realization of our own ridiculousness in this matter. 
And yet, one Japanese gentleman assured me that he thought 
the Japanese really inartistic! Perhaps he was thinking of some 
of the atrocious adaptations of Western painting, and sculpture 
in the Western style, occasionally to be seen nowadays. 
Heaven forbid that they should attempt any further adoption 
and imitation in this one direction at least. 
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CHINA 

My very first impression of China was of the pressure of her 
population, and later experience tended fully to confirm this as 
a real characteristic and as an essential factor in many of the 
conditions peculiar to China, and one always to be taken into 
account in considering the origin and solution of her present 
problems. Every new economic and educational opportunity 
is met by a rush of Chinese, eager to seize and utilize every 
possible advantage. In all the eastern part of China the popu- 
lation is, of course, very dense. But conditions in India, where 
the density is even greater, shows that mere congestion of the 
population would not lead to such an internal pressure were the 
people indolent, thriftless or unintelligent. This condition 
results from the fact that these hordes of Chinese are keenly 
alert, energetically active, intelligent — and wise. These are the 
characteristics which seemed chiefly to characterize the China- 
men. 

The Chinese were particularly interesting to me from the 
biological and evolutionary points of view. They represent the 
product of a long continued and comparatively uniform social 
history. Their civilization is so complex to-day, that the 
sociologist may find, somewhere among them, almost anything 
he may choose to look for; but as human animals they represent 
a very high stage in evolution. Physically they are strong and 
well-formed, though not large; they are able to digest and draw 
nourishment from the most refractory sources of food ; they are 
efficient physiological engines in converting the energy of this 
food into mechanical work; they are highly resistant to many of 
the commoner infections, perhaps the result of a long racial 
experience with them and the practically complete elimination 
of the susceptible; there appears to be relatively little physical 
deformity among them, in spite of widespread venereal disease, 
perhaps due in part to the one-time current practice — non- 
eugenic in its mode of operation but certainly eugenic in its 
result — of insuring the prompt elimination of the physically 
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deformed. Their opposition to the adoption of surgical meas- 
ures and their ignorance of medical science have probably been 
important contributory factors in producing this racial result. 

Many of their pronounced characteristics, such as their 
industry, sobriety, general intelligence and quick wit, perse- 
verance, thrift, business acumen and intense interest and pleas- 
ure in commercial affairs, literary rather than scientific tastes, 
their gregariousness, resistance to disease, and the like, suggest 
a parallel with the Jewish race, although in certain other 
respects they are very opposites. 

My introduction to China was through the German 'sphere* 
in eastern Shantung. It was most surprising to find in Tsingtau, 
not a Chinese, but a German city. But for the Chinese coolies 
with their 'rickshaws and wheelbarrows, one would believe 
himself in some new, prosperous German town. Commodious 
docks and piers, wide streets well paved and lighted, water- 
front parks and gardens, schools, theatre, hospitals, technical 
institutions, observatory and meteorological bureau, modern 
systems of tramways, water, gas, electricity, drainage and 
sewerage, business blocks and dwellings of unmistakably Ger- 
man architecture, everything spick and span, quiet and well 
ordered, one might think himself in the very heart of Prussia. 
And all this accomplished in less than a decade, for Germany did 
not attain a foothold here until 1898, when the murder of two 
German missionaries, by furnishing an ostensible claim against 
the Chinese government, gave her the opportunity of follow- 
ing the lead of some of her European rivals earlier on the 
ground. 

The Shantung Railway (German) connects at Tsinanfu with 
the recently completed Tien Tsin-Nanking trunk line (Anglo- 
German). These roads traverse some of the richest agricultural 
districts of the great loess plains of eastern and southeastern 
China. These plains are under a very high state of cultivation 
and while the farming methods seem to us very crude and 
uneconomical, we must remember that the use of other than 
man-power machines is at present out of the question for the 
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majority of the farmholders. The small plots looked remark- 
ably well kept and orderly, quite in contrast with the occasional 
groups of dwellings. One could not fail to be impressed with the 
complete absence of forest and the almost complete absence of 
trees. A very high percentage of the land is under cultivation, 
in strong contrast with the condition in Japan. The Germans 
in Shantung are carrying on very successful experiments in 
afforestation. 

The economic organization of China must remain in a very 
primitive state, pending the development of adequate systems of 
communication. With four and one-quarter million square 
miles of territory and some four hundred million inhabitants, 
Greater China has scarcely six thousand miles of railway in 
operation, and of these less than three hundred miles have been 
built with Chinese capital. As for the roads through the coun- 
try, those most traveled are simply irregular grooves, worn 
often to a depth of several feet; some of those around Peking 
which I traveled were, in stretches, six to ten feet below the 
level of the adjacent territory. When the weather is anything 
more than damp, they are quite impassable and resort must be 
made to the banks, and in dry seasons the dust is indescribable. 
Until there is marked improvement in this matter, the transport 
cost of all save water-borne commerce must remain so high that 
economic and commercial development will be slow indeed. 
And this condition is also an important factor in causing suffer- 
ing during famine or flood, because of the immobility of supplies 
for relief. There are under construction or projected, however, 
nearly three thousand miles of railway, to be built with Chinese 
capital, and doubtless this matter will be among the first to 
receive attention from the newly awakened people. 

It is now a truism to say that China is awake, or at least 
awakening to her condition and her possibilities. And in this 
connection one of the first things that occurs to an American 
is to enquire to what extent we and the European nations are 
to have any share in the remoulding and shaping of modern 
China, to what extent will our knowledge and experience be 
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used to guide her. At present, it must be confessed that, apart 
from matters of education in a few cities, the United States sub- 
tends a very narrow angle indeed in Chinese affairs. The 
Harvard Medical School in connection with the Chinese Red 
Cross Hospital in Shanghai has partly seized, partly created, 
a splendid opportunity of advancing medical science and at 
the same time of contributing to China an important aspect of 
Western civilization. It must be sadly admitted that American 
standards of college and university education are not fairly 
reflected in most of our Eastern institutions. But the Harvard 
Medical School, under the present direction of Dr. H. S. Hough- 
ton, is a noteworthy exception, and it is to be hoped that there 
may be no recession from the high standards of admission and 
instruction now prevailing there. 

Another American institution that seemed to me to be a 
worthy representative of our methods and aims is the Canton 
Christian College at Honglok. Under the extremely able direc- 
tion of Charles K. Edmunds, Ph.D., this school and college is 
remarkably successful in representing to the Chinese people 
the fundamentals of Western civilization and education. 

But to return, it seems to me by no means clear how much we 
should undertake or wish to contribute to the remoulding of 
awakened China. In the great foreign settlements and 'con- 
cessions' of the open ports, the Chinese find working models, 
not complete, of course, or completely representative, of our 
social and commercial organization. These they study, and 
from them they learn — learn more than we realize perhaps, 
and sometimes more than we might wish, for the good of our 
reputation among them. They may observe there, as we do 
here at home, how widely apart are our practices and our pre- 
cepts. The Chinaman has kept his moral precepts and his daily 
practices pretty well separated, and we must pardon him for 
being puzzled, even suspicious, when he observes how in reality 
we do the same thing, while professing and teaching the con- 
trary. 

It seems clear to me, however, that there can be no doubt as 
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to the value to China, as to any country, of the facts of Nature 
which we have discovered. In so far as we are moved by 
humanitarian and altruistic motives, we should offer as freely 
as may be possible the methods and results of modern science. 
It will be necessary only to provide the opportunity for China 
to secure these, not to enforce them, for the Chinese, with what 
I regard as their superior intelligence, will be quick enough to 
adopt and profit by them, so far as they may be profitable. 

Superstition and magic are to-day, as for ages past, built 
solidly into the fundamentals of Chinese civilization, but once 
aware of the value of the scientific method of procedure in the 
discovery of truth, ever resourceful China will be able finally to 
construct a new social and political and religious basis for a 
progressive modern state. 

China is now emerging from her Dark Ages much more rapidly 
than we emerged from our own, not so very long since, as such 
things go. While, with such limited experience and information 
as I possess it would be presumptuous to predict, and while, in 
China, that which to the Occidental mind is unexpected, is 
always happening, yet I can hardly believe that China will long 
remain a field for exploitation by Western commerce and enter- 
prise. Quick to see the meaning of opportunity, and with a 
reasonable pride in her past, she will become conscious of her 
power, and with slow but irresistible force will eliminate from 
her organization such humiliating irritations as 'foreign con- 
cessions/ 'spheres of influence' and 'extra-territorial rights,' 
and take her place in the world on a basis of equality with other 
Powers. 



BURMA 

Politically, Burma is the largest of the provinces of British 
India, but in every other respect, and in all its essentials, it is a 
land unto itself. This unique and highly individualized country, 
although relatively little visited, is well worth the traveler's 
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careful study. Full of interest and fascination, it affords a 
refreshing contrast with either China or India. 

Burma is a land of smiles, a form of expression unknown in 
India. It is also a land of pagodas, for save in the jungle no 
landscape or vista is ever quite pagoda-free, traces at least are 
always to be detected. 

The only practicable entry to Burma is through the city of 
Rangoon, but like all the great seaports of the East, Rangoon 
itself is cosmopolitan, and the Burmese are outnumbered more 
than two to one by Hindus and Madrassis, Chinese and a variety 
of other peoples. Only one feature of Rangoon is thoroughly 
Burman and that is the great Shwe Dagon pagoda with its 
immediate surroundings. This indeed is the very heart and 
soul of Burma, and of Buddhism too, for Burma is to-day the 
center of the Buddhist religion, although including probably not 
over two per centum of all those roughly classed as Buddhists. 

Burma was long a commercially undiscovered country. That, 
under British control, Rangoon should have increased five-fold 
in population during the last fifty years, and should have be- 
come the third seaport and the fifth city in the whole Empire of 
British India, indicates the previously undeveloped condition 
of the natural resources of this country. The present extensive 
immigration of Indians and Chinese indicates, further, that the 
Burmese themselves are not markedly industrious, to put it 
pleasantly. They seem much more interested in the arts and 
'accomplishments' of life and in the graces and pleasures of 
society than in this paradoxical process of struggling for an 
easier life. Now that the men are no longer able to compete 
with the better trained and equipped Occidentals in their 
original occupations of invasion, conquest and plunder, they 
have become chiefly ornaments of the home and of society. It 
should be said, however, that the artistic, intellectual and 
quasi-intellectual pursuits of the community are wholly within 
their field of action. To the women falls the greater share of 
the business of the land. The majority of the houses have, in 
the front, little shops or storerooms, and here or in the public 
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market places, or on the long temple approaches, the women 
barter and entertain their friends. And very good business 
women they are, apparently much more able in this direction 
than their husbands; but perhaps the men are, shrewdly, only 
too willing to have it thus appear. 

Certain of the arts are cultivated by the Burmese with con- 
siderable success. Their paintings are crude both in design and 
color, the latter the more remarkable in view of their splendid 
sense of color in matters of dress. Like all Eastern peoples they 
are fond of color, but unlike all the others they tend toward the 
use of the softer and more delicate shades, combining them in 
ways that seem particularly agreeable to Western eyes. Each 
part of the costume contributes its mass of color, and the strong 
glaring hues, so much affected and so painfully combined by the 
Indians and Chinese, here give place to pleasing combinations 
of the softer shades and intermediate tones. 

The Burmese have developed styles of their own in wood-carv- 
ing and have carried this art to a really high level. Some of 
their temples are wonderfully complicated masses of teak-wood 
carvings and the mosaics of colored and mirrored glass, of which 
they are very fond. A few of their carved figures of dancers 
seemed to me to compare favorably indeed with the best work 
of the old Sino-Japanese masters in expressing the sense of 
rhythmic motion and in graceful posturing. 

It is chiefly in music, however, that they seemed especially 
advanced, easily taking the lead among the Asiatic peoples. 
This might be interpreted as meaning very little, for no one 
would be so bold as to accuse the Chinese or Japanese of being 
really musical. True, the Chinese have a musical scale, in certain 
respects, more perfect than our own, but they have done little 
toward developing a musical art. In Burma music occupies 
an important place in the daily life and, of course, in all their 
entertainments or pwis, of whatever sort. They have also a 
very considerable variety of musical instruments, some of them 
by no means unpleasing even to Western ears, performance upon 
which requires no little skill and some knowledge of counter- 
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point, although the chief demand upon the performers is 
occasionally that of endurance. Their musical compositions 
show a variety and complexity in thematic and rhythmic 
structure most unusual in this part of the world, and worthy of 
careful study. Some of their songs suggest the plantation 
melodies of our own negroes, and are even more melodious, 
especially those accompanying dances. But, as noted in speaking 
of the Italian folk-music, here too the native music gives way 
under the competition of the American so-called popular airs 
and rag-time. As an instance I may mention my experience 
while in attendance upon a Burmese funeral ceremony, where 
the band (to be sure it was an 'imported' group using European 
instruments, in part) edified the company with such tunes as 
Jingle Bells and Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer true, to 
their great delight and admiration. Such tunes are learned by 
imitation and gaps in their knowledge as to proper notes or 
phrases are skilfully filled by improvisation, the rhythm always 
coming out right in the end. 

In this connection I might add that as in their music, so in 
architecture, the older, and to me most beautiful, forms are 
giving place to modern works whose European influence takes 
the form of structural steel and corrugated iron. The giant 
figure, over one hundred and eighty feet long, of a reclining 
Buddha near Pegu, discovered and excavated in 1881, is now 
carefully protected by a huge shed of steel and corrugated iron, 
a glaring atrocity visible for miles around. They seem to be 
much impressed by their discovery of this new structural ma- 
terial, so cheap and so quickly spread, and show the greatest 
ingenuity in devising means of introducing it, whether they are 
erecting some new rest house or entertainment hall, or 'restor- 
ing' some magnificent old teak-wood temple, elaborately carved 
and gilded. 

The region about Mandalay is particularly interesting on 
account of its central historical relations, and for its architectural 
importance. The real Burmese civilization can be understood 
only after becoming acquainted with this region of Upper 
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Burma, which has been much less touched by foreign influences. 
Not far from Mandalay one gets into the real jungle, very 
sparsely inhabited by semi-savage tribes, still in a very primitive 
social condition. Here too, one gets into mountainous country 
of great natural beauty. All this part of Burma, as well as the 
general region of the Irrawaddy and its tributaries, is a natural- 
ist's paradise, but little known and almost unstudied. 

As one travels slowly down the Irrawaddy River, through this 
great fertile country, rich in timber, oil, coal, precious metals 
and stones, it is impossible not to wonder as to the future of the 
people themselves. What the future of the land and its physi- 
cal resources will be is already fairly clear — they are being 
rapidly and extensively exploited by British companies. 

Great Britain entered Burma, at any rate Upper Burma, with 
the same motives that she entered India, but at a much later 
date, when, already in India, she was being forced to recognize 
the rights of the native peoples, and when she could offer less 
reasonable excuse for a foreign exploitation that would involve 
persecution and destruction. In administering Burma, Great 
Britain utilizes much of her Indian experience and is retaining 
as much as seems possible of the native organization and methods 
of government and control ; she is doing much to develop Burma 
for the Burman as well as for the Briton. But not yet is the 
Burman's interest put first, and Britain has yet to demonstrate 
that her administration will not crush, if it does not destroy, 
this weak but fascinating people. 

Probably the hasty traveler through Burma falls into a too 
easily charitable view of these folk. A generation of compara- 
tive peace among them has tended to make us forget how, under 
the stress of foreign pressure and an invasion carried out pri- 
marily for purposes of selfish gain and exploitation, these 
people showed themselves fierce and inhuman savages, cunning 
and merciless, often toward friend as well as foe. Even to-day 
these qualities too often appear in their peaceful forms, as 
murder, dacoity and plundering; what wonder? And those 
who must live among them may often call them not merely 
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improvident but shiftless, not pleasure-loving but lazy, not 
naive but helpless, not faithful but bigoted. 

INDIA 

No country seemed quite so bristling with interesting prob- 
lems, in various stages of solution, no country, not even China, 
offered quite such fundamental contradictions, to the Western 
type of mind. It is here that Eastern and Western civilizations 
have not only met but have found a battle-ground, where 
their struggle for supremacy can be carried out upon a grand 
scale, and with some assurance that the contest will be fair and 
complete. The validity of our own ideas as to the essentials of 
successful and righteous civilization is here being put to a test 
that is real, under conditions that insure true significance to 
the result. I found it very difficult to develop an idea of India, 
an idea large enough to include Moslem and Hindu India, 
native and British India, savage and cultured, benighted and 
progressive. The extremes are so far apart that they become 
incommensurables, and the attempt to gather them into a 
single concept deprives them all of their meaning. In endeavor- 
ing to correlate the phenomena presented by this complex of 
peoples, I found it useful to outline the bare essentials of their 
recent social and political history, since Great Britain took a 
hand, and then to try fitting into this scheme each new observa- 
tion. My scheme ran somewhat as follows. 

Here was a country whose riches had made it for centuries a 
land for plunder. Wave after wave had come in from the near 
West, driving out the original inhabitants and seizing their 
accumulated riches, destined only to be handed along, and back 
and forth, from one group of invaders to another. Without 
important geographical barriers and with little racial feeling for 
the soil, but with a mixture of peoples of varied civilizations, 
each alien to the others, there could be no development of 
nationalities, with their stable and resistant properties. Politi- 
cal power and the chattels of wealth passed from one group to 
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another in parcels, the size of which was determined by the 
power of the latest invaders and the strength of their arms. 

Into the fringes of this disturbed, but wealthy and resource- 
ful, country came the British people, in the form of the British 
East India Company, for the sole purpose of making money. 
Tremendously successful, far outclassing even the most vigorous 
of our modern 'trusts,' they soon, and very naturally, began 
taking money. With superior arms and armies, and other 
advantages of their Western civilization, they were able, as 
opportunity offered or could be invented, to take also lands, 
cities, everything, just as their less enlightened predecessors 
had done. This money-making Company thus became so 
successfully aggressive and so powerful that the British Govern- 
ment was forced to step in and regulate things. But the people 
behind the Government were not content with the idea of com- 
mercial exploitation unrelieved by social and political renova- 
tion. 

The lessons Great Britain had just then been learning, in 
various parts of the world, forced her to recognize that perma- 
nent success in foreign commercial enterprise must rest upon 
real equity, and that for value received and receivable she must 
insure peace and prosperity, guarantee justice and stability in 
all- her relations, and develop a feeling of sympathy and mutual- 
ity of interest, recognizing that what is best for India is best for 
herself. To do this, even as fully as it has been done, required 
many years of concentrated effort and a multitude of lives. 
But it has been fairly accomplished. And fifty years of com- 
parative peace over the greater part of India, and a thoroughly 
humanitarian Government, have brought the land to a condi- 
tion of prosperity and well-being never before known there. 
The best thing that ever happened in India was the coming of 
the British Government. 

And now everyone in India is grumbling. The English civil 
servants are being crowded out, and the Indian civil servants 
are excluded from the highest offices. The English business man 
cannot make as much money as in the good old days, and the 
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Indian merchant is discriminated against. The country is 
being ruined and the people spoiled by too much education; 
education is the only hope of native India. There is too much 
foreign influence and control; foreign influence is weakening and 
must give place. The native states are potential sources of 
disorder and dissolution ; in the development of the native states 
lies the hope of the future. Indian thought and philosophy are 
hopelessly antiquated and profitless; the valuable Indian char- 
acteristics are in danger of disappearing before the advance of 
occidentalism. The British Government in India fears the 
results of weakness in administration and counsels firmness and 
the demonstration of powerful authority; the British people at 
home fear the results of too rigorous an administration and 
sympathetically counsel gentleness. The status quo must be 
preserved; make way for Young India. The Empire of India; 
the Indian Nation. 

One cannot be many hours on Indian soil without encounter- 
ing, in some of its many forms, the spirit of Indian Nationalism. 

What is the state of the case to-day? Even to an outsider a 
few things are clear. The leaders among a people are of real 
value to it only when the great mass of the mediocre have suffi- 
cient intelligence to discriminate between the charlatan and the 
savior. Here in India is a relatively unorganized mass of over 
three hundred millions of people. The overwhelming majority 
are wholly uneducated and a large portion of them are unin- 
telligent; they are utterly unable to act or originate for them- 
selves. This I believe to be true although it is also true that 
some of them are persons of very high education and intelligence, 
measured by any standard, however high. 

Thanks to the presence of Great Britain these backward 
peoples are enjoying many of the benefits of an advanced and 
enlightened civilization, embodying much of the best thought 
and experience of the human race. The Indian people are 
directed, encouraged, sustained by helpers whose motives are 
now, no matter what they may have been at one time, for the 
most part humanitarian and altruistic. The British Govern- 
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ment protects them from their enemies and from each other by 
an elaborate and relatively cheap system of defence and mili- 
tary police. It has added thousands of square miles to the 
productive territory by the greatest system of irrigation ever 
undertaken. It has mitigated famine and pestilence. It has 
developed and is maintaining enormous systems of communica- 
tion — roads, waterways, railways, postal and telegraph systems. 
It has provided an efficient administrative system. It has 
devised and enforced a just system of taxation. It has provided 
opportunities for education, which though wofully deficient and 
impractical are better than none. It maintains order and 
insures equal justice to all. Best of all it has provided an 
example of honest, industrious, high-minded citizenship. 

In all of this the representatives of the Indian people have 
shared as much as they were willing or able. All that most of 
them have had to do was to sit back and be done good, paying 
as much of the costs as their means enabled them. Relieved 
from the terrors of famine and the scourge of disease, safe in the 
enjoyment, each of the results of his own labor, they have pros- 
pered and multiplied. They have objected to much that was 
for their own betterment, grumbled about taxes, and chafed 
under the restraints of freedom. And now, never having had 
any experience of the costs at which such conditions of life and 
civilization have been won and are being sought by other 
nations, ignorant alike of the real value of what they have and 
of the dangers of what they have not, comes the agitation for 
release from the grip of the Briton, for independence, for 'free- 
dom/ for Indian Nationalism. India for the Indians! 

What would they do with it? What could they do with it? 
There are cool-headed leaders among them, many of them, who 
are men of intelligence and enlightenment with appreciation 
and understanding. There are men whose counsels are of 
wisdom, who can read the past and see into the future. There 
is no lack of sound advice from within. The question is, have 
the effective part of the people enough intelligence to guide 
them in determining to whom to listen and by whom to be 
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led? Can they understand that one may be a 'British sym- 
pathizer' and an Indian sympathizer at the same time, and that 
there is no real opposition of interests? Will they be able to 
determine who are their best advisers, and then be able to follow 
them? 

The situation suggests the familiar behavior of a large family 
of unintelligent, improvident and rather lazy persons, under 
the wing of 'charity. ' Having been cleaned up, put in order, 
forced into labor, relieved of the results of their own acts, and 
enticed into a semblance of prosperity, they long for their old 
life, and struggle to escape from the bondage of respectability. 

While the problems seem to concern the Indian people pri- 
marily, after all they are of greater importance to Great Britain, 
for she has more to lose and not much to gain by any fundamen- 
tal change in her relations here. The center of the British 
Empire is India. Great Britain's future will be largely deter- 
mined by her history in the Eapt. Once let her authority in 
India become weakened and her prestige throughout the East 
will be fundamentally impaired. She would find not only that 
the other peoples now under her control in the East would be- 
come unruly, but that the other European nations represented 
there would be ready to take advantage of any unrest to 
strengthen their own positions there as well as nearer home. 

India is still agricultural. Even with the inefficient and 
wasteful methods of cultivation used by her ignorant farming 
population, she is able to export five hundred million dollars' 
worth of agricultural produce annually, mostly in an unmanu- 
factured state; and this is done, as Sir T. W. Holderness points 
out, on an average holding of less than one acre of cultivated 
land per head of the total population, or about one and one- 
fourth acres for each person actually supported by agriculture. 
It is evident that a very considerable portion of India's popula- 
tion might be diverted into industrial pursuits and yet she would 
remain self-supporting. It may not be many decades before 
Great Britain will need Indian raw materials and markets 
much more than India will need British factories and steamships. 
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I was much interested in the conditions of the native protected 
states, two of which I visited, Jaipur and Gwalior. These are 
both under the control of progressive and highly capable native 
rulers who are administering their states wisely and efficiently, 
under the 'advice,' though not seriously interfering direction, 
of British representatives. There seemed an appreciable differ- 
ence, in the social atmosphere, between these states and those 
under direct British administration. They were prosperous, 
orderly, and well provided with schools and other public 
institutions. In Jaipur there is an excellent museum, splendidly 
housed in Albert Hall, representing particularly the art, indus- 
try and natural history of the state, but with other educational 
features of general interest. These collections and the methods 
of their display would do credit to any Western city several 
times the size of Jaipur. 

Most important of all, there was in these states a feeling of 
self-confidence and self-respect quite in contrast with what one 
observes in the British provinces. The feeling of independence 
has already developed a somewhat higher type of personality. 

But one must remember that these states are not standing by 
themselves; they are in the presence of a greater power, and 
operate under certain limitations set by the British Govern- 
ment; and the two often co-operate in carrying through large 
schemes of development and improvement. Probably the rulers 
of these protected states know, better than any others, how 
great and how valuable are the British influence and methods. 
For by the use of these methods and with the advice of the 
British Government, they have built up and are maintaining 
communities, prosperous and contented beyond all comparison 
with what they were formerly and with what they would be 
now, without these external aids. 

I was, of course, much interested in methods of education in 
India and gave some attention to the institutions of higher 
education. Here it seems to me Great Britain has fallen short 
of meeting her opportunity. Indeed one must wonder whether 
a system of education could have been devised which would 
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meet the real needs of the country to a lesser degree. The 
educational value of a degree-granting institution, which is 
largely or wholly an examining body, is questionable under any 
conditions, and in India such a body appears almost worse than 
useless. The attempt to transfer Western institutions to the 
East and to impose them upon these people usually results in 
failure, and in this respect the attempt becomes absurd. Given 
the required textbooks, and a few sets of the examination ques- 
tions of previous years — easily obtainable in any bookshop — 
any Indian possessing moderate intelligence, or even little 
intelligence if he have a fair memory, can pass the examina- 
tions, step by step. But what are the grounds for regarding this 
as an educational process? Many do fail; not all have fair 
intelligence or good memories. 

Nor does the introduction of the English university system 
and secondary school methods meet the reasonable demands of 
the situation. Recognition of the inadequacy of the British 
educational system in India is widespread and it is being met in 
various ways. The system itself is being remodelled to some 
extent, and extended into fields that are more valuable as 
educational means and where instruction is likely to produce 
more permanent results, as in scientific, technical, and voca- 
tional work. The Indians have naturally a literary and philo- 
sophical turn and need little development in these directions 
for the present. But of the nature of facts, the methods of 
their discovery and the modes of demonstrating realities, they 
are largely ignorant. 

There are many indications that educational matters are 
passing out of the control of the British Government. The 
number and especially the importance of the native institutions 
of higher and professional education are rapidly increasing. 
The number and influence of the mission schools and colleges 
are already very large, and some of them are recognizing and 
meeting the opportunities for practical instruction in a splendid 
fashion. One might mention as an illustration such work as that 
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done in agriculture and animal husbandry on the model farm 
of the Ewing Christian College at Allahabad. 

I wish that I had space to write of the interest of much of the 
Indian architecture and art, of the wonderful beauties of the old 
Mogul cities of Fatehpur Sikri, Agra, and Delhi, of the great 
temples of Madura and Southern India, of Mount Abu, of the 
unique water-front architecture of Benares, the Fort of Gwalior 
and its sculptures. The Greek and Gothic structures of the 
West find worthy rivals in some of the Jain, Buddhist and 
Mohammedan temples of India. 

India affords too, an unequalled opportunity for the fas- 
cinating study of the great religions of the world. Without 
actually observing the ritual and conduct of the worshippers, 
and conversing with them, regarding their beliefs, it is very 
difficult to form a just estimate of so intangible a subject and 
one so difficult of interpretation in our own terms. I was led 
seriously to question whether the introduction and spread of the 
Christian religion as such, will much affect the happiness and 
morality of the Indian peoples. As elsewhere, one has partic- 
ularly to discriminate between 'Christian* civilization and ethics, 
and Christian dogma and theology; the former have remade In- 
dia, the latter have not yet become important factors in Indian 
life. 



When trying to compare nations or peoples, we must always 
except from our comparison both extremes of the groups. 
Among all peoples the very best are much alike; and so are 
the very worst. Only the great masses approaching the aver- 
age must be thought of as the types for comparison. 

Contrasting the various races and peoples of the world, we 
see that their differences are much less significant than their 
similarities. The essentials, the fundamentals in human life are 
alike the world over; it is only when we bring men under a high 
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magnification that the differences among them seem great. Even 
the dissimilarities between, say the Chinese and the Germans, 
are small as compared with the resemblances. 

Let us recognize and feel these fundamental similarities 
among all men, let us recognize and respect our differences, and 
let us not forget that l Tutto il mondo & paese.' 

ITINERARY 

My itinerary, in barest outline, was as follows: 
Departure from New York, December 31, 1912. Arrival in 

London, January 9, 1913. • 
England, January 9 — February 12. London, Cambridge, Oxford, 

Plymouth, Salisbury, Canterbury. 
France, February 13 — March 21. Amiens, Paris, Chartres, 

Beauvais, Rheims, Versailles, Avignon, Aries, Nfmes. 
Monaco, March 22 — 31. (IX International Zoological Con- 
gress.) 
Italy and Sicily, April 1 — June 8. Genoa, Naples, Palermo, 

Cefalu, Girgenti, Taormina, Siracusa, Messina, Naples, 

Rome, Siena, San Gimignano, Florence, Pisa, Venice, Belluno. 
Tyrol, June 9 — 14. Dolomites, Cortina, Innsbruck. 
Germany, June 14 — July 17. Munich , [Prague], Dresden, 

Leipzig, Berlin, Rostock. 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Moscow, July 18 — 

August 6. 
Moscow to Yokohama, via Vladivostock, August 7 — 18. 
Japan, August 17 — September 21. Tsuruga, Yokohama, Kama- 

kura, Tokyo, Misaki, Nikko, Kyoto, Nara, Osaka, Miyajima, 

Kobe. 
China, September 24 — October 16. Tsingtau, Tsinanfu, Tien 

Tsin, Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Hong Kong. 
Singapore, Johore, Penang, October 21 — 25. 
Burma, October 28 — November 8. Rangoon, Pegu, Mandalay, 

Gokteik, Irrawaddy River, Prome. 
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India and Ceylon, November 11 — December 21. Calcutta, 
Darjeeling, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Delhi, Agra, 
Gwalior, Jaipur, Mount Abu, Bombay, Madras, Madura, 
Colombo, Kandy. 

Colombo to Genoa, via Aden, Suez, Port Said, December 21 — 
January 6. 

Milan, Freiburg, Strassburg, Paris, January 6 — 18. 

Departure from Cherbourg, January 18. Arrival in New York, 
January 26, 1914. 
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